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EDITOR'S PREFACE. 



In making this collection of Kossath's speeches in New 
England, I have thought it advisable to combine with it 
a descriptive account of his visit, with full details of the 
incidents of his reception in the vatious cities and towns. 
These are taken almost wholly from the local newspapers, and 
from the daily reports in the Boston and New York journals. 
I have used freely, the reports of Mr. Coggshall, in the 
Tribune ; and still more freely those of Mr. List, in the 
Commonwealth. To the latter, in fact, I am indebted for 
most of the descriptive part, and for nearly all the copies 
I have used of Kossuth's speeches. In general, the 
reports of the visits are taken with as little alteration as 
possible, and a good deal has been admitted that my own 
taste would have led me to reject. But, as the record of a 
most interesting event in the history of Massachusetts, it 
seemed to me that the book ought to contain, as nearly as 
possible, the impression that Kossuth's visit made upon eye- 
witnesses, trained to observe and to communicate their 
observations, and the account of it that was read from day 
to day by the people, whose guest he was. 

The addresses made to Kossuth form an important part 
of the book. In almost every case, they have been revised, 
at my request, by the speakers themselves. On the whole, 
they well sustain the reputation of Massachusetts for 
eloquence ; and it may be doubted whether any othet state 
which Kossuth visited can offer an equally respectable 
array of addresses to him. 



IT FBXFACK. 

For rerised copies of these addresses, and for reports of 
Kossalli^s reception in Tarioos parts of ifae state, I am 
indebted to the editors of the Springfield Bepublican, the 
Worcester Spy, the Plymonth Bock, and the Ljun Bay 
State. Also, to the Hon. A. N. Sdnner, Mayor of New 
Haren ; to Hon. Henry Wilson, Preadent of the Senate ; 
to Hon. N. P. Banks, Jr., Speaker of the House ; to Hon. 
Anson Borlingame ; to Hon. S. C. Plullips, Hon. W. B. 
Calhonn, Hon. C. W. Upham, Hon. Foster Hooper ; to 
Bichard Frothingham, Jr., Esq., Mayor of Charlestown ; 
and to Messrs. Erastos Hopkins, Wm. B. Greene, Creorge 
Allen, Jr., Ralph Waldo Emerson, and Charles M. Ellis. 
To Mr. A. J. Marsh, of Holden, I am indebted for a 
phonographic report of the Kossath meeting, in the City 
Hall, at Worcester, from which I have coined the speeches 
of Messrs. Kellogg and Boilingame, q£ which no report has 
heretofore been given. Hiere has been considerable con- 
troversy about the speech of Mr. Boilingame, which I have 
therefore given in fall, from Mr. Marshes report, the 
accuracy of whicb I can testify to, from my own distinct 
recollection of the i^ech. 

By the libcTality of the publisher, the profits of the sale 
of this book will be given to Kossath. It remains only to 
addi, that the of&cial documents in the Appenjfix have been 
obtained from authentic sources, and that the uncommon 
intorest of Kossuth's last speech or lecture in New York 
has induced me to give it inserticHi at the end of the 
volume. 

CAMBRiTvAik Mass., Ji^y 10, 1852. 
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KOSSUTH IN NEW ENGLAND. 



INVITATION TO MASSACHUSETTS. 

The Legislature of Massachusetts came together on Wednesday, 
January 7, 1852. On that day, on motion of the Honorable Charles 
Theodore Russell, of Boston, a senator from the county of Suffolk, 
the Senate ordered that '^ a committee, with such of the House as 
may join, be appointed to consider the expediency of inviting Louis 
Kossuth to yisit the capital of the state, and tender him the hospital- 
ities of the commonwealth." 

Messrs. Russell of Suffolk, Burlingame of Middlesex, and Griswold 
of Franklin, were appointed as the committee on the part of the 
Senate. 

On the same day, the House of Representatives^ by unanimous vote, 
concurred in the order from the Senate. On motion, however, of Mr. 
Erastus Hopkins of Northampton, the vote was reconsidered ; and, on 
the next day, January 8, Mr. Hopkins asked leave to introduce the 
following resolution : 

" Resolved, That His Excellency the Grovemor be authorized and 
empowered, in the name and in behalf of the people of this common- 
wealth, to invite Louis Kossuth to visit this capital during the present 
session of the Legislature." 

Mr. Hopkins said he did not move the reconsideration of the vote 
of yesterday, concurring in the order of the Senate, because opposed to 
the measure, but because, on inspecting it, he saw that it provided for 
a committee to consider the expediency of inviting Kossuth. He was 
well aware that this was parhamentary phraseology ; but he thought 
the present occasion justified a departure from the more rigid (and 
ordinarily more safe) parliamentary forms. There was not a man in 
that House, — nor was he willing to suppose that there was one in 
iny of the branches of the government, — who really wished to con- 
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nder the expediency of inyiting Lanis KoBSuth. Hosfntality is not a 
matter of expediency. He would break away firom the forms, whidi, 
tlumgh parliamentaiy, were on this occasion so awkward and cumber- 
some ; and therefore he asked leave to introduce directly a resolve 
extending at once the invitation, in which he presumed that all were 
ready to yAn. 

A leading reason for action in this matter was the shortness of 
time. How soon Kossuth might by events be recalled to Europe 
precipitately, we could not divine. At any rate, he was already 
laying his plans with reference to the vast west, and no time should be 
lost in extending to him the invitation to visit Massachusetts. He did 
not think the ordinary caution of a diplomatic body was required of 
us. As a state government we had do diplomatic character, and were 
not, therefore, called upon to weigh our words and actions, and to 
adjust all our looks and courtesies, as though they were to aflfect 
diplomatic circles. We were simply representatives of the pop- 
ular wilL We well know what that will is, — that if Kossuth 
should come into our borders, every hamlet and fireside would be 
almost deserted, that the people might look up(m and press the hand 
of this great man, whose person and whose cause find such a 
warm response in every heart We were merely to express that 
feeling. It was genuine, all-pervading, gushing; and, in the name of 
thai peopkj we empower the governor at once to extend to him the 
proposed invitation. In fi>rm, it was simple \ in language, entirely 
unexceptionable. 

Mr. Hopkins said there was a fear in some quarters that such 
action would lead and commit us to some ulterior acts of an objection- 
able character. He had no such fear. The way to control a popular 
sentiment, when it was so natural and generous as this is, is to give it 
a full and hearty expression. 

Those who, though conservative, would repress it, were really the 
ones who provoked it to excessive and unruly action. He was, there- 
fore, for passing the resolve at once, and giving full expression, so &r 
forth, to the generous feeling which pervaded all who heard him, as 
well as the entire people of the^tate. 

Mr. Hajden of Boston asked the gentleman firom Northampton 
what he would gain by having leave granted to introduce the resolve, 
as then, under the rules, it must go to a committee. 

Mr. Hopkins replied that he intended, of course, to move a suspen- 
wm of the rules, and to claim, what he felt sure he must receive, the 
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QBanixnoos consent of the House, who were all anxious to extend the 
kqatalities of the commonwealth as indicated in the resolve. 

Messrs. Kellogg of Fittsfield, Schouler of Boston, and Earle of 
Worcester, supported the resolution. Leave was granted unanimouslj 
far its introduction ; the rules were suspended, the resolution read three 
times, and passed to be engrossed by a unanimous vote, and without 
debate. In the Senate, on the same day, the resolution was passed, 
vith only one vote in the negative, — that of Charles H. Warren, a 
KDator from the county of Suffolk. 

This resolution received the approval of Governor Boutwell, who, in 
his annual m^sage to the Legislature, delivered January 15, referred 
to it thus : 

'*You have, gentlemen, authorized the executive to invite Louis 
Kossuth to this commonwealth. This trust will be cheerfully and 
fidthfoUy executed. Your action will be regarded as an expression 
of die sympathy of Massachusetts for the distinguished exile, and for 
the cause of European liberty, which he so truly represents. The 
oonunon sentiment of America is on the side of constitutional 
governments. Nor will this sentiment be satisfied with an individual, 
unofficial expression. It will also demand, through the diplomatic 
sgents of the country, a distinct declaration, on the part of Austria and 
RoffliSj as to their future purposes. If these governments shall assert 
die right of interference in the domestic affiurs of European nations, 
or shall decline to make a distinct declaration upon this point, it would 
leem proper for our government to give them notice that we assert, on 
oar part, an equal right to interfere in favor of republican or con- 
rtitntional governments, reserving to ourselves, of course, the power 
to judge the circumstances and the necessity of interference, as events 
transpire. 

"If, however, contrary to our expectations, Austria and Russia 
should assent to the doctrine of non-intervention, our object will have 
been gained. We cannot, in any view of the subject, quietly submit 
to the absorption of the smaller states of Europe by the larger, and 
the final subjection of all to two or three allied despotisms. Such a 
movement will not only be fatal to our commerce, but to the general 
industry and free principles of America." 

Governor Boutwell appointed Mr. Hopkins to be the bearer of the 
invitation of Massachusetts to Kossuth. The subjoined corre- 
spondence contains the ofScial docimients connected with the mission 
of Mr. Hopkins: 
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Council Chamber^ Boston^ Mass., 
January 15, 1852. 
Sir : I have the honor to introduce to you Mr. Erastos Hopkins, 
a representative in the Legislature of this State, vrho is authorized to 
present to you a resolution adopted by the goyemment of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Be pleased, sir, to receive my assurances of the high personal 
regard which my fellow-citizens entertain for you, and their devotion 
to the principles of liberty and national sovereignty, of which you are 
an honored representative and defender. 

Mr. Hopkins will make known to you the universal desire of the 
Legislature to welcome you to the capital of Massachusetts. 
I am, with high personal respect, your obedient servant, 

George S. Boutwell. 
To Governor Kossuth, of Hungary. 



Pittsburg, Jan, 26, 1852. 

Excellexct : The Honorable Erastus Hopkins has delivered me 
your kind letter, and the resolution adopted by the government of 
Massachusetts, inviting me, in the name and in behalf of the people of 
the commonwealth, to visit Boston during the present session of the 
L^slature. 

Be pleased. Excellency, to receive and to express to the Legislature 
my most hearty thanks for the honor the commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts — which I have always admired for her steadfast adherence 
to the principles of ci\il and religious liberty, and for her successful 
endeavors to extend the benefits of education to all her citizens — has 
conferred upon me. 

I have the firm intention to avail myself of this generous invitation 
before I leave the United States. Allow me, also, to express my high 
regards which I entertain for your Excellency, and my gratitude for 
the sentiments of justice and of enlightened statesmanship expounded 
by your Excellency's message, ever dear to the heart of my nation. 

Those principles which you advocate, adopted by the different states 
of the Union, will give the weight to the United States in the 
councils of nations which is due to their power, and would free my 
oountry and the old continent 

I am, with high personal regard, 

Excellency, your obedient servant, 

L. Kossuth. 

To His Excellency, Geo. S Boutwell. 
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To His Excellency, Geo. S. Boutwell, Governor, &c. 

Sir: I proceeded on the 17th ult. to present to Governor 
Kossuth a package, intrusted by your Excellency to my care, covering 
Oic resolve of the Legislature, inviting him to visit this capital ; and 
eorering, also, a communication from your Excellency, in pursuance 
of said resolve. 

After an unusual detention, on account of the recent storms, I 
Smnd Governor Kossuth at Pittsburg, on the 27th ult. A very 
unexpected and favorable opportunity was courteously granted by the 
citizens of Pittsburg, to present the invitation of Massachusetts in the 
presence of a large assembly convened to hear the chief address of the 
illustrious guest to the citizens of western Pennsylvania. I promptly 
accepted the courtesy thus tendered to the State of Massachusetts. 

I enclose a copy of the remarks I made on the occasion, and also 
of the Governor's reply, as the same are contained in the N. Y. 
Times of the 20th ult. ; hoping that all I have said and done will 
meet the approbation of your Excellency, and the people of the 
commonwealth. 

The cordial greeting which I received, as a messenger from Massa- 
clmsetts, from the citizens of that important section of our country, 
iras a prominent and gratifying incident of my mission, which I can- 
not &il to notice, both as a testimony of respect to this commonwealth, 
and as a token of the strong fraternal bonds which unite the various 

parts of the UnioiL 

1 am, very riespectfully, yours, &c., 

Erastus Hopkins. 
Boston, Feb. 8, 1852. 

The " unexpected and favoratle opportunity," to which Mr. 
Hopkins alludes in his letter to Governor Boutwell, was the occasion 
of the magnificent festival given to Kossuth, in Masonic Hall, 
Fittsburg, Pa., on the 26th of January, 1852. At the close of 
Kossuth's long and eloquent speech, the Hon. W. W. Irwin, of Pitts- 
burg, rose, and, addressing the president of the meeting, said : 

" Mr. President, I have the honor to inform you, and this largo 
meeting, that there is now in this hall an ambassador from the land 
of the Pilgrim Fathers [cheers], — a messenger from the State of 
Massachusetts, charged with the pleasing duty of inviting Governor 
Louis Kossuth to visit that venerable and honored commonwealth. 
[Tremendous applause.] With your permission, Mr. Chairman, if it 

1* 
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be in order, I would desire that the citizens of AQegliany comity 
dioiild IK)W have an opportunity of hearing the credentials of thi^ 
ambassador, the Hon. Erastns Hopkins, read. [Applause.] " 

Mr. Hopkins, rising amidst the cheers of the audience, said : 

'' Mr. President, after the soul-stirring proceedings of this after* 
noon, I dare hardly venture to obtrude upon your attention. It was, 
indeed, very fiir from my expectation, when I came a pilgrim on m 
toilsome journey at this inclement season of the year, that I would be 
enabled to mingle the congratulations of the citizens of the ' Old Bay 
State ' to Governor Kossuth with those of the people of Alleghany 
county. [Applause.] But, sir, my message, although not addressed 
to this meeting, is addressed to one whom we, in common with you, 
love, and whom we all delight to honor. [Tremendous applause.] " 

Tumiog to Kossuth, Mr. Hopkins then addressed him as follows : 

" Governor Kossuth : I am directed by his Excellency the Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts to {Nresent to you the accompanying resdlvo 
ci the Legislature, inviting you to visit their capital during the 
present session. The resolve is, in Jact^ no less than in its terms, 
' in the name and in behalf of the people of the commonwealth,^ 

" Having with this announcement delivered to you the documents 
intrusted to my charge, I must be considered as having exhausted my 
oflBcial functions. 

'' Yet, sir, having had the honor of introducing the resolve to the 
Le^lature of Massachusetts [cheers], and witnessing with pleasure the 
unanimous and instant concurrence of her four hundred Represent!^ 
tives [renewed applause], I will venture to add a few words beyond 
the record, — only such words, however, as cannot fisdl to be consonant 
with the sentiments and hearts of her people. [Cheers.] 

'' The people of Massachusetts would have you accept this act of 
her constituted authorities as no unmeaning compliment. Never, 
in her history as an independent state, with one single and illustrious 
exception, has Massachusetts tendered such a mark of respect to any 
other than the chief magistrates of these United States. And ev^ 
in the present instance, much as she admires your patriotism, your 
eloquence, your untiring devotedness and zeal, — deeply as she is 
moved by your plaintive appeals and supplications in behalf of your 
native and oppressed land, — greatly as she is amazed at the irre* 
pressible elasticity with which you rise from under the heel of oppres- 
sion, with fortitude increased under suffisrings, and with assurance 
growing stnmger as the darkness grows deeper [cheers], still, it is not 
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QDe or all of these qualities combined that can lead her to swerve from 
lier dignity as an independent state to the mere worship of man. 
[Applause.] No. But it is because she views you as the advocate 
ind providential representative of certain great principles which con- 
stitate her own vitality as a state, — because she views you as the 
lepresentative of human rights and freedom in another and far distant 
kod, — it is because she views you as the rightful but exiled governor 
of a people whose past history and whose recent deeds show them to 
be worthy of some better future than that of Russian tyranny and 
Austrian oppression, — that she seeks to welcome you to her borders ; 
duit she seeks to attest to a gazing world that to the cause of freedom 
she 19 not insensible, and that to the oppression of tyrants she is not 
indi&rent [Great applause.] 

" It is well, sir, that your feet have not yet pressed the soil of Mas- 
fldnisetts. It is well that you landed elsewhere ; that you have sur- 
lejed the most prosperous portions of the Atlantic coast ; that you 
kve surmounted the formidable Alleghanies, and planted your feet in 
liie (xmfines of this great valley. It is well that you should compre- 
kend its vast extent; that you should float down these mighty streams, 
lod survey these mighty valleys ; that, when your soul has become 
opanded by these scenes, and gratified by the free institutions which 
adorn and bless them, then, and not till then, should you turn your 
footsteps on a holy pilgrimage to the spot where American liberty had 
its Urth. [Applause.] Its embryo slumbered in the souls of those 
iDostrious and highly accomplished Puritan exiles, when, with religion 
fir their handmaid, they set foot on the rock of Plymouth, and 
eooonntered the stern rigors of a New England winter. [Applause.] 
Their first-bom child was popular Education. [Applause.] Their 
second was popular Freedom. [Great applause.] In what words 
can the history of any commonwealth be so gloriously emblazoned, as 
in those three words, and in the order in which I name them, — 
Beligion, Education, Freedom? [Applause.] Here, sir, is a tri- 
color for the world. [Applause.] 

" Such, preeminently such, is the record of Massachusetts. One 
lord only need be added to bring her history to the present hour, and 
fliat is but a corollary of the former, — I mean, Prosperity. As the 
man of piety surveys her borders, numbers her people, counts their 
wealth, he finds a new fact added to the proof of ages, — ' Never have 
I seen the righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging bread.' 

" I have said, sir, that Massachusetts is the birth-place of Ameri- 
en liberty. When, then, you have seen the full stature with which 
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she filb these Yast valleys and stretches herself over these mighty 
monntaiDS, come to our little nursery, so retired from the turmoils 
and corruptions of the Old World, and we will show you the cradlo 
where she was rocked to notes of eloquence which, while they soothed 
her fears, awakened a mighty continent to her nurture and defence. 
Come, sir, and we will show you the holy spot where the first baptis- 
mal blood of the Bevolution was sprinkled upon her consecrated head, 
the camp-ground where Washington first unsheathed his sword in her 
defence [applause], and the fortifications which he first erected for her 
intrenchment. From the windows and balconies of the legislative 
halls whence this invitation to you has emanated these spots can be 
seen. [Applause.] 

'' Come, then, and stand amid these hallowed scenes; gaze upon 
them, listen to their silent eloquence, till it steals through every fibre, 
and breaks up every fountain of your soul. Drink with us of these 
first well-springs of American liberty, and you will find them still 
gushing and pure ! [Applause.] Ah, sir, is it not fitting that your 
last pilgrimage on this continent should be to such a place, — that, as you 
embark for the Old World, your parting act should be to drink at the 
most hallowed fountains of the New? [Great applause.] Sir, Massa- 
chusetts will welcome you. She is the descendant of illustrious exiles, 
who, fleeing from oppression in the Old World, sought freedom in the 
New. Her past history, her filial piety, bids you welcome as an 
exile. [Applause.] Herself the first in legal resistance to illegal acts, 
in constitutional resistance to unconstitutional oppression, how can she 
do otherwise than welcome those who follow in her footsteps? [Cheers.] 
Prospered almost without a parallel as she has been under the smiles 
of a kind Providence, she can give but a poor account of her steward- 
ship, unless her institutions of Religion, of Education, of Philanthropy, 
of Freedom, can afibrd most valuable information to all who seek to 
found new states, or, like yourself, to regenerate and revive those that 
are old. [Applause.] 

'' I speak of her institutions of freedom. I mean her distinct 
municipalities. There is no centralization there. Distributed into 
three hundred and twenty-two cities and townships, it is in these, by 
her literally democratic assemblages, that her government is chiefly 
carried on. No central government established and patronizes our 
four thousand public schools. No central government levies our 
taxes to fill her coffers and feed her parasites. Each town providas 
for itself, levies its own taxes, sustains its own schools, establishes ila 
own municipal regulations, and in each and all of these acts b inde- 
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pendent of every other. Tbe cause of Education and of Freedom is 
flnifl reposed in the hands and hearts of the people. Reposed, did I 
»y1 No, sir ! it is because of those hearts and hands that Freedom 
iiid Education have no repose, but are pushed into the most active, 
T^orous and advancing life ! 

" The aggregate receipts and disbursements of our little democratic 
organizations are some four or five times larger than those of our state 
treasury. It is true, therefore, that we have no centralization. 
Through the system I have described, the people are the government, 
and the government is the people. The 'seat of government' is a 
fiction in Massachusetts, save as it signifies the hearts of the people. 

" I have thus detailed somewhat of the history and of the present 
eoodition of the state that seeks to welcome you as her guest. Come, 
dien, to her borders; witness the truth of all and of more than I have 
ottered, as you shall find it attested by our institutions, by the pleni- 
tade of our hospitality, and by the acclamations of one million souls ! 
[Load and long-continued applause.]" 

To this address Goveitior Kossuth replied, in the following words : 

"Sir : I consider it a providential indication, that the public opin- 
ion of the people is developing itself in the constitutional way which 
jour happy institutions — uniting the independence of self-government 
with the power of union — have founded as a rock of your present 
greatness, happiness and fireedom, and for your future glory. I feel 
liappy that the Legislature of Massachusetts — of that commonwealth 
which can proudly point out those glorious reminiscences of past his- 
tory — YfBS among the first of the state legislatures to bid me welcome, 
after I had told openly the people of the United States who I was, 
and what was my ^ish. After this avowal, your welcome was more 
than hospitality. I have the assurance of it in the ofScial act and 
pronunciation of principles of the chief magistrate of your common- 
wealth. 

" Sir, I thank you for the benefit which you have bestowed upon 
my country^s cause, by moving these resolutions which I am now 
h^py and proud to hold in my hands. I thank you for the travels 
you have undertaken in bringing over to me this solace ; and I thank 
you for the manner in which you have been pleased to deliver it to me. 
[Applause.] By your words I have already foretasted the soul-inspir- 
ing, the heart-elevating flood of that glorious well which you pointed 
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oat in your eloqaent speech, and out of whidi, befi»e I leave the 
United States of America, I will carry home that inspiration which is 
wanted to meet adversities and danger, and to hope sncoess, such as 
that was which accompanied in such a glmons manner those straggles 
the cradle of which is your city-state. Sir, I will come to MasBa- 
chasetts. I entreat yoor kindness to be pleased to charge yourself 
with a written answer to these resolutions, which I feel it is my duty, 
with gratitude and with reverence, to give." 

Early in April, a telegraphic despatch from Mobile, Alabama, 
announced that Kossuth was on his way to Massachusetts, and expected 
to reach Boston in the course of a week or two. In compliance with 
a resolve of the Legislature, a legislative conmiittee of reception was 
appointed on the 12th of April. It consisted of General Henry Wil- 
son, President of the Senate, as chairman ; of Senators Burlingame, 
Bussell, Enowlton, Keyes, Griswold, Bassett and Hazewell, and of 
Messrs. Hopkins of Northampton, Davis of Worcester, Kellogg of 
Pittsfield, Kimball of Boston, Ward of Mlddleboro', Mansur of 
Rtehburg, Newell of Lawrence, Smith of Chelsea, Cowdry of Stone- 
ham, Nettleton of Chioopee, Hendee of Eoxbury, Humphrey of Wey- 
mouth, Barney of Nantucket, Morse of Lowell, and Stebbins of Deer- 
field, members of the House of Bepresentatives. 

A sub-committee, consisting of Hon. Anson Burlingame of Cam- 
bridge, General Eliab Ward of Middleboro', and Chas. S. Newell, Esq., 
of Lawrence, were sent to meet Kossuth at New York, where they 
arrived on Thursday, April 22. On Friday they were introduced to 
Kossuth, who had just arrived firom Newark, N. J. Mr. Burlingame 
addressed him briefly and happily : 

" Governor Kossuth : We have come to conduct you to Massa- 
chusetts in such manner as shall be most agreeable to yourself. Feel- 
ing that you must be weary with hearing speeches, we refirain firom 
the expression of those emotions awakened by the story of your heroic 
life. We desire that our intercourse may be as informal as may com- 
port with your dignity and pleasure." 

Kossuth took Mi*. Burlingame by the hand, and expressed himself 
highly gratified to place himself under the charge of a committee of 
the Legislature of Massachusetts. He had longed to visit New 
En^and, and was glad the occasion for doing so had arrived. 

Li company with the legislative sub-committee and a committee 
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fiom New Hayen, Kossaih and his suite left New York by the eight 
Q^dock morning train for New Haven. He was accompanied bj Madame 
Soasnth, by M. and Madame Folszky, Major Hajnik, Captains Gre- 
idienek and ICalapszka, and by Mr. W. S. Goggshall, a reporter for 
liie New York Tribune, who has attended him during his whole tour 
in the United States. A special car was appropriated to the party. 
Though the time of his departure from New York was not generally 
known, he was greeted with cheers. At Stamford and Bridgeport, 
wbere the train stopped, Kossuth was warmly cheered by large 
eroirds who had gathered about the stations. 

The train reached New .Haven aboilt eleven o'clock. A large 
crowd was gathered at the railroad station, awaiting its arrival. 
KoBsuth was received by Hon. Aaron N. Skinner, the mayor of the 
eity, and by the committee of arrangements. He and his attendants 
entered carriages and were conveyed to the state-house, amid the 
xinging of bells, the firing of cannon, and the shouts of the people. 
An immense multitude of both sexes had assembled at the state- 
house, at the south porch of which Kossuth alighted, and was form- 
iDy welcomed by the mayor, in the following speech : 

MATOB skinner's ADDRESS. 

"Governor Kossuth : In the name of the Common Council, here 
present, and in the name of the citizens represented here by their com- 
Duttee, and by this vast assembly, I welcome you and your distin- 
guished compatriots to the city of New Haven, and to the soil of New 
England. 

"On the very spot where we now stand, a little more than two cen- 
tories ago, was a savage wilderness ; and just two hundred and fourteen 
years ago, the very week past, a vessel sailed into the harbor, with a 
oompany of brave and Christian men, who, as their very first act, on a 
peaceful Sabbath morning, of which the last Sabbath was the anni- 
versary, met under the spreading branches of a large oak, a short 
distance firom this spot, in the public worship of God. You behold 
before you here, as you will elsewhere in New England, the descend- 
ants of that race of men who preferred civil and religious liberty to all 
else which men commonly hold dear ; who forsook home and country, 
the hearths, the altars and the graves of their fiithers, for the great 
idea, as one of our poets expresses it, for * freedom to worship God.' 
« Those men, nurtured in the school of Uberty, and imbued with 
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tbe spirit of the oncks of God, knew no qAxt foondatioii for hnmaa 
libertr than that laid ia the couunoQ edncatioa of the people, and the 
pure and eolightenmg teachings of the Oiristian religion. Thejf 
accordingly established sdiocds and eharchesY as the first step towards a 
free and durable repablk. One of oar orators has said, ^ The tillage 
church and the Tillage school-house are the monuments which the 
American people hare erected to their fineedom.' K jou cast joor 
ejes on either side, jou will see that the example of our fathers has 
not been altogether lost upon us their children. On your left hand you 
behold the temples of God ; on your right, the institutions of learning. 
You will see the same erery where in New England ; the church aid 
the school>house stand side by side, among the first and most interest- 
ing features of the natural and moral landscape. In these institutiooi 
oar people hare been trained, firom the beginning, in a love of liber^, 
a respect for law, and in the reverence and the fear of God. 

^* It is precisely because we love liberty, because we respect law, 
because we reverence the Christian religion, that we are deeply inter- 
ested in your &ther-land. We know that your own Hungary has been 
the great battle-field of nations ; we know that Hungary has been the 
bulwark of Christendom against the Moslem and the Turk ; we know 
that a brave and chivalric race has, for ages, defended your native soiL 
We have read the story of that young and heroic queen, who, sur- 
rounded by the armies of the three great powers of Europe, and over- 
whelmed by calamity and misfortune, fled, in the darkest days of her 
iftdversity, for protection, to the brave and gallant people of your native 
laud. She asked for help from your iK>bles, and she received it 
When ' the pale and pensive, but imperial queen,' stood before them, 
iu dwp usouruing, the crown of her ancestors upon her brow, her right 
hand KHMiing on the hilt of the sword of the Austrian kings, and lead- 
ing hy her left hand her little daughter, and 'committed herself and 
her vhiklren to their protection/ the youth, the beauty, the calamities of 
the hi^riMC 4ueeu> rvuseil to the utmost intensity the chivalric devotion 
of thetfo wailike magnates; and, grasping their swords, and waving 
lh«>«u over their heads, they shouted, simultaneously, * Moriamur pro 
rege iiwtro Maria Then^sa.' They made good their words ; they did 
l^ht ai4d die for their queen,— drove back her enemies with glory, 
aud r^Uuxxl hi^r to her rights and to her throne. 

^^ 8uoh )iaa evvr bei*u the spirit of Hungary, in all the ages of her 
Kl»lviry» t»rave gallant and noble, in the defence of the right and the 
Irulh. ti^uvh lias she conspicttously been in her late contest for 
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Mtknal existence and constitutional liberty. We watched with almost 
breatUesa interest the yarioos fortunes in the tide and ebb of battle; 
le rejoiced in your success, we triumphed in your triumphs, and 
Off hearts swelled with joy and hope when you drove back your van- 
(fosbed oppressors from your soil. And, finally, what a pang of deep 
ml bitter sorrow and despair smote our hearts, when we found that 
iD your valor, your sacrifices, your heroic devotion to your country, 
hi been in vain ; and that brave, chivalric, noble Hungary, had fallen 
in disastrous but not inglorious battle ! 

" We deeply sympathized with you and your illustrious compatriots 
in that glorious struggle. We honor your country as a country which 
deserves a better fate ; we honor all those brave spirits who partook of 
that bloody and unequal contest ; we honor those who poured out their 
patriotic blood on the field of battle; we honor those who, for the defence 
of liberty at home, now wander in exile in foreign lands. And we 
especially honor him who was the master-spirit in that fearful con- 
test, — whose eloquence and patriotism inspired his countrymen to put 
a&de all selfish considerations, to give 'up ancient privileges, and to 
grant to the whole people the equal rights of freemen. 

" We bid you again welcome to our city and to our country ; we 
freely offer you its privileges and its protection ; and, if any of your 
number choose to remain with us, we with one accord offer you a home 
and a country, to share equally with ourselves in all its privileges and 
blessings. But, if you ever return to your native land, we hope it may 
be to a land of liberty and peace. And we devoutly pray that the 
great and just God, who holds the destinies of nations in his hand, may 
yet make your country a free country, as happy, as enlightened, and 
great, as it has been brave and heroic. 

"Fellow-citizens, I now introduce to you the illustrious Kossuth." 

KOSSUTH'S SPEECH AT NEW HAVEN. 

Kossuth replied in an extemporaneous speech, of which the reporters 
coold not hear the opening, owing to the distance from them at which 
be stood. It was, in substance, that he was embarrassed because he was 
greatly fatigued, and it was difficult for him to speak in the open air. 
The following is an imperfect report of the remainder of his remarks : 

* * * * <«I lYas very anxious to see New England. 
I was very anxious to behold the men who have been reared under her 
institutions, — institutions of fireedom and religion, upon which the 
highest happiness of all nations must be founded. I wished to visit 
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your state, for I knew it had always been conspicuous for having 
furnished an asylum for all that were oppressed when Europe was not 
firee. I knew that New England had always furnished protection and 
an asylum for those who have been persecuted by the enemies of free- 
dom in Old England. ♦ * ♦ ♦ 

''Public instruction hero yields its everlasting fruit. You are 
instructed in the principles of the divine revelation, and therefore 
you are a free people ; you are an intelligent people ; you are a Chris- 
tian, a religious people ; a people able in the best manner to govern 
yourselves. From such men I am not surprised to meet with sympathy 
in New Haven. 

'' Gentlemen, I am soon about to leave the United States. The first 
impressions of which I partook when I came to New Haven's shores 
will go with me across the water. Freemen are generous in their 
affections, and always hopeful. They have a place in their hearti 
for the misfortunes of others. It was not without anxiety that 
I have met them, lest sympathy for an eidle should withdraw their 
minds from the subject to which he is alone desirous their attention 
should be called. It is not honors and glory which I hope for myself 
but a desire to benefit the millions of my down-trodden countrymen, 
which brought me to your shores. The expectant millions of Europe 
intrusted to me the duty of laying my hand on the great heart of the 
people of the United States ; and I wish to carry back the tidings that 
there is not only a feeling of sympathy for the oppressed, but also a 
bold and generous spirit, upon which we can rely, so far as your own 
institutions and circumstances will permit, if we raise the banner of 
Liberty, — the banner of civil and religious freedom. [Cheers.] 

" Now, gentlemen, being about to leave the United States, the mil- 
lions which encouraged mo by their expressions will soon ask me for 
your answer, and my last impressions will be the answer Avhich I shall 
give them. Now, I have seen a considerable portion of your country's 
territory, and have met a people everywhere great, generous and good. 
No part of the United States will feel offended when I say that I am 
glad that from New England I shall receive my last impression of my 
visit to the United States ; and the answer which I shall carry badL 
will express the sympathy of the people of New England impressed as 
God's perfections on my heart [Cheers.] 

'^The chief magistrate of your city, who has been so kind as to 
address me in the name of the citizens of New Haven, has been pleased 
to assure me that you have felt deep sorrow in hearing the tidmgs of 
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foor Hungary's misfortones. Let me say, gentlemen, that I believe 
dure was indeed full occasion for that sorrow. Despotism found in 
Hongary a victim, and violated those principles upon which your own 
freedom uid happiness rest, and upon which your forefathers built. I 
know that there is one Grod in heaven, the father of all humanity, and 
heaven is therefore one. I know that there is one sun in the sky, 
fbieh ^ves light to all the world. As there is unity in God, and 
wiity in the light, so is there unity in the principles of freedom. Where- 
ever it is broken, wherever a shadow is cast upon the sunny rays of the 
son of liberty, there is always danger for free principles everywhere in 
the world. [Great applause.] 

"The chief magistrate of your city has been pleased to bestow a 
word of approbation upon that portion of the people of Hungary who, 
to make their country free, jeopardized their own freedom. They con- 
tented to make the people partake an equal share in their liberty. 
Why did they do this, genUemen ? They did it because they had 
oeeasion to see and know that liberty was nothing, unless it was pos- 
Msed by many, by all. They had learned that this only could give 
eecarity, and confer greatness. Each country is interested in the free- 
dom of other nations. Hungary is crushed ; upon the ruins of Hun- 
guy the principle of oppression, of civil and religious oppression, goes 
00. From Hungary it spreads over Europe. After having crushed 
liberty in all the European nations, after having succeeded in consoli- 
d&dng this power, there is danger that it will go on until it reaches 
eren to you. The Czar of Russia, in violence to the eternal law of 
nature ^d nature's God, interfered in our struggle, and declared in 
bis proclamations his intention not only to crush my people, but the 
^t of liberty throughout the world, because he considered it incon- 
sistent with his rights, which he was not ashamed to call divine. Hun- 
gary was crushed because our example was considered dangerous to 
despotism. I ask you if they, even in their boldest imaginations, can 
possibly conceive of an example more dangerous than that of the United 
States, with its freedom, prosperity and power. 

^'I believe it is a most dangerous example to absolutism. So long 
as it exists, there is no security for despots, none for tyranny in the, 
earth. Therefore, I say, if my countrymen were right in their strug- 
gles with Austria, if it was a struggle for civil, religious and political 
liberty, the United States were interested in the result. If we do not 
soooeed in stopping the progress of despotism in Europe, you see the 
danger is brought home to you. I do not disclaim that I would have 
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tlie people of the United States not fear to meet the danger. To 
it maj require great sacrifices and great suffering. It is always mora 
prudent to prevent danger than to meet it It is more wise to prevenl 
that our house should be fired, than to wait and attempt to quench the 
fire. Upon this have I rested the expectations upon which I came. 
I assure jou I go back to Europe only for the purpose of meeting the 
danger that threatens the freedom of the world. Hungary, by the 
peculiar operations of Divine Providence, may now be the turning point 
of the world's liberty, as it was formerly a barrier and stronghold 
against Islamism. 

" If Hungary is not protected, how is the world to be redeemed? 
If Hungary does not succeed in maintaining its independence and free- 
dom, soon there will be no freedom left throughout all Europe. Free- 
dom and independence have there been driven back by absolutism, and 
crushed for the time, while struggling for the ascendency under the 
high instruction which your glorious example imparts to Europe. If 
the triumph of republicanism shall finally bo secured, I hope in God 
that Europe will not imitate those who have established a dangerous 
centralism, but follow your own example, which is more congenial to 
the freedom and happiness of mankind. This being my conviction, I 
thank God that I have been so happy as to have seen you and the 
workings of your free institutions ; the inspirations of my heart are 
still stronger, and the resolutions of my mind still more bent upcm 
restoring my own dear country to its natural rights of freedom and 
independence. When I have seen what a people may become by pos- 
sessing liberty, it is impossible not to long for it. I give you my word, 
in the name of my people, that we consider no sacrifices too great for 
establishing freedom and independence, when we see what glorious 
firuits those yield in the United States. [Enthusiastic cheers.] 

" ^Vhen I go from the United States, it is not the poor exile whom 
I would have you to remember. He is not worthy of any attention at 
all ; he even declares to you that he does not wish to receive any per- 
sonal attentions ; for I feel, when I meet with your personal kindness, 
that my own country may be forgotten, and it is towards her that I 
would direct your generous sympathies, and all the ideas of your 
minds. I believe the time draws near when my country will need 
them all. 

" The United States are making wonderful progress. Tour republic 
will, it is estimated, soon contain one hundred millions of people. When 
such a republic exists, there will be no place for oppression on the earth. 
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Kr each a nation will look to foreign policies ; such a nation will be 
amnected by a thousand ties with the straggles which are about to be 
■de by those who will fight with all the resolution of men loving 
faedom, and trusting that God will give success to their eflforts, though 
■ftring them now to experience trials, for their ultimate good. 

" When we take the banner of fireedom once more in Europe, when 
the taming point in the fate of Europe arrives, we shall look for active 
Hpport fip(»n the United States, — for such support as we have a right 
Id chim. We hope the United States may be pleased to recogniase 
those principles which are the common property of all humanity, and, 
by bemg coinmon property, are your own, — the principle that every 
uikn has a right to stand by itself, frame and establish its own insti- 
tntKRis and government, and that no foreign power has a right to inter- 
fere. That is the principle for which we contend, and on which we 
dum the people of the United States should insist. 

^' We are approaching a great crisis, and stout hearts will fight our 
bittles. We claim a great influence from your country, an influence 
which no other power on earth can exert. You should exert it on a 
aede corresponding with the extent, resources, power and influence, of 
your great country. [Cheers.] 

"I believe I shall not be able to speak to you longer, and that yon 
vmi be satisfied with these few remarks. It requires so much exer- 
tkm to speak in the open air, and the citizens of New Jersey and New 
York y&terday made such demands on me, that I did the work of five 
or six days in one single day, and I am therefore tired out. But I 
k&ow for and to whom I speak. I know that your generous hearts 
wiD remain true and fiiithful, and warmly attached to these principles 
which make your glory and happiness, and for which we have been 
stinggling, and for which we will once more struggle ; and we look 
with confidence for the generous sympathy of the most free and pow- 
erful people on earth. God bless you forever, and God bless the 
people of the United States ! [Great applause.] 

^^ I have been told that the city of New Haven is one of the brightest 
and most beautiful spots in the United States. Indeed, I find it to be 
80, and there is a beauty and a joy in being here to-day. There have 
been stormy days recently ; but here we are met upon a fair day, phys- 
ically as well as morally. It is the second spring I have enjoyed in 
the United States. I know that spring is the mother of and necessary 
fi»r fruits. Let me hope that your hearts will always be warmed by 
spring weather for those who struggle for liberty ; because then I know 
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that gammer will oome, when out of this spriog the generous firnits of 
humanity and liberty will arise. Such is mj hope and my confidenoe. 
[Loud and long-continued cheering.]" 

At the conclusion of his speech, Kossuth was introduced to a nnni* 
ber of ladies and gentlemen, and then visited Yale College, where he 
spent a few minutes in the Trumbull Gallery, which was shown ta 
him by Professor Silliman. Accompanied by the mayor and corporar 
tion, he and his suite next proceeded in a train of carriages to Whit- 
neyyille, two miles distant from the city, where there is a manu&ctory 
of rifles for the United States government, owned by Mr. Eli Whitney, 
son of the inventor of the cotton-gin. On arriving there, Kossuth 
was conducted through the establishment by Mr. Whitney, and intro- 
duced to his wife and other ladies. On a narrow wooden bridge 
between the two wings of the factory, and connecting them together, 
twenty stand of rifles were piled, surmounted by a banner bearing the 
inscription, ** Material Aid for Hungary." These rifles are of beauti- 
ful workmanship, of cast-steel barrels, and worth fifteen dollars each. 
Over this bridge the workmen all passed, one by one, and by Mr. 
Whitney were introduced by name to Kossuth. Mr. Whitney thai 
addressed Kossuth, and said : 

" Governor Kossuth : I address you in behalf of these friends, 
who cooperate with me in the manufacture of arms. They admiie 
your virtues and patriotism, and, sympathizing in your noble cause, 
present to you these rifles. We feel assured, sir, that the present 
acquired reputation of this rifle will not sufier in the hands of your 
brave countrymen, when they shall use them in defence of their fire- 
sides and laws. We trust, sir, that the termination of the approach- 
ing struggle for liberty in Europe will find your country a constitu- 
tional republic, your people united and free." 

Kossuth said, in reply : 

'' I most truly thank you for this valuable gift to the cause of Hun- 
gary. Bo pleased to express to these men my most cordial thanks. I 
can give utterance to no higher approbation than when I say that with 
these rifles I will arm the twenty men who will be by my side in battle 
when the danger is greatest; and I hope your arms will lose nothing in 
their hands. There is a historical recollection about the name of 
Whitney, connected with the devebpment of one of the chief el 
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of huDaQ happiness and prosperity on this continent It is carious 
tbt^ while on one side the name of Whitney is associated with the 
eetton-gin, the name of the second Whitney is connected with the 
iDstraments to defend this source of wealth and material prosperity, 
md the still greater blessing of liberty. Accept my thanks, then, and 
teD those gentlemen who are coUaborcUeiirs with you, that, in placing 
these arms in the hands of those nearest to me in the struggle for Hun- 
pry, it will fiimish them with an additional motive for valor, that they 
may not prove unworthy of such arms, made and bestowed by free and 
gBDerous men. Accept my thanks, and God bless you! " 

The workmen then cheered loudly, and Kossuth and suite and 
pwty returned to the New Haven Hotel, where he partook of a private 
eolktion. Before leaving the hotel, he was waited upon by a deputa- 
tkn from a German society, and presented with a purse containing 
twoity-five dollars. The chairman of the deputation, Mr. Leopold 
Waterman, in presenting the purse, addressed Kossuth in German, of 
vhich this is a translation : 

"Governor Kossuth : The German Lodge No. 14, 0. S. D. R, 
whose mi it is to inspire the heart of each of its members with the 
sense and the principles of true freedom, has taken the most lively 
interest in the last struggle of your father-land for independence. 

"Tour victories have gladdened, your defeats have grieved, our 
souls; and with deep and painful sorrow we have seen hoAv all cflTorts 
and sacrifices of your heroic people could not obtain the desired lib- 
erty. 

"You, Governor Kossuth, are the star which illuminates and cheers 
the night of oppressed humanity ; and, as long as we yet find such 
men on the side of right and justice, remains our faith in the wisdom 
of an eternal Providence unshaken, and our hope for a final victory 
unchangeable. 

" Begging of you kindly to accept our small donation, and to dispose 
of it to the best of your own judgment, we pray the Almighty Ruler 
of destiny to grant you a long and happy life, as a blessing for all 
mankind." 

kossuth'3 reply. 

" Gentlemen : I thank you most cordially fbr your sympathy and ^ 
your aid to a just cause. You are right not to despair ; and, as long \ 
as there is a kind Providence, so long there is hope for the oppressed 
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natioDS. It was perhaps for the hest that the last revolution was not 
saooessful, as a yictory thus early obtained might not have the desired 
&yorable results. I wish you would take occasion to read the report 
of mj remarks before the German society at New York, in which I 
expressed my opinion with regard to the aflbirs of Europe. 

'' £Iany good and brave men fell in the late struggle; and I regret 
that still more blood must be shed, before liberty in Europe will tri- 
umph. As for my part, please tell your brethren that, as long as the 
Almighty spares my life, I shall not cease to work also for the fireedom 
of your old father-land, for the liberty of Hungary is intimately con- 
nected with the liberty of Germany, and of all Europe. 

" Farewell ! Gentlemen, I again thank you most heartily." 

Just before leaving New Haven, Mr. Charles Ruckholdt, in behalf 
of the German Democratic Association, presented Kossuth with thir^ 
dollars, accompanying it with a few remarks, to which Eoesuth made 
an appropriate reply, thanking them for this token of regard. 

The gentlemen who had charge of the Kossuth fund also gave him 
one hundred and thirty-six dollars, the proceeds of several lectures 
which had been delivered in New Haven for the benefit of the Hun- 
garian cause. 

Kossuth left New Haven at three p. M., on his way to Springfield, 
Mass. His progress through Connecticut was one continual triumph. 
At every railroad station the people were gathered in multitudes to 
cheer him, as he pass^ along. At Meriden he addressed them briefly, 
and was presented with a small sum of money. At Hartford there 
was a very large and enthusiastic assemblage, to whom Kossuth made 
a short speech, which was answered by many cheers. 

A strange and interesting adventure befell Kossuth at Hartford. 
To make it intelligible, it will be necessary first to relate an event 
which occurred two or three years ago. 

When Kossuth and companions in exile were at Widdin, Bulgaria, 
in September, 1849, a Turkish officer of rank was sent to them by 
the Grand Vizier, from Constantinople, to inform them that a majority 
of the Divan had decided to surrender the refugees, and that the only 
means for them to preserve their lives was to renounce Christianity ainl 
embrace Moslemism. Kossuth's heroic answer is well known ; but, 
feeling that it was the duty of the patriot to make every honorable 
eSbrt to preserve his life, he determined to write to Lord Palmerston a 
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l^ter, explaining to him the dangers by which himself and associates 
were sarromided. 

Capt Henningsen, of the English army, who had left England to 
aid in the Hungarian struggle, had joined Kossuth at Widdin. With 
him Kossuth consulted as to the manner of sending the important let- 
ter to Palmerston. He said he was too poor to hire a courier, and 
the letter must reach England in ten days. 

In Kossuth's room, during this consultation, an Englishman had 
been sitting, who had come to Widdin to see the Hungarian refugees. 
He was graye-looking and silent. He sat for hours with his umbrella 
under his arm, biting his finger-nails, without speaking, and seldom 
paying any attention whatever to what was passing around him. 

When Kossuth asked Henningsen how he should despatch the letter 
tD Palmerston, after a moment's reflection, Henningsen said, ''This 
mm will take it," pointing to his silent countryman. 
"No," answered Kossuth, " I have no claims on him." 
" But I have, as an Englishman," returned Henningsen ; and, step- 
ping up to his countryman, he tapped him on the shoulder. The 
tnveller looked up deliberately, and said, 
"Well, sir?" 

Henningsen informed him of Kossuth's wish to send an important 
letter to England ; and when he understood the nature of its contents, 
be inquired, abruptly, 
"Where is the letter?" 

Henningsen handed it to him. He rose from his seat, said laconic- 
afly " Good-by, sir," and was gone. 

The first day's journey of the Englishman from Widdin brought 
him back to the very spot from whence he started ! He then saw that 
be was suspected, and that there was treachery in the drivers. He at 
once demanded, in the name of the English government, and as an 
English officer, proper protection and uninterrupted passage. He then 
started again ; and, after various romantic incidents, was enabled to 
deliver the letter in person to Palmerston within the specified time of ten 
days from the hour that he received it. Palmerston's reply was that the 
Saltan should be supported by the entire British fleet, if necessary, in 
case he gave unconditional protection to Kossuth and his compatriots, 
— a declaration which undoubtedly had great weight in inducing the 
Sultan to persist in his refusal to deliver up the fugitives. 

The name of this prompt and generous Englishman was Roger 
Casement He was formerly an officer in the British army, and for 
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aeveral years was stationed in the East Indies. Bat the monotony of 
the regular service did not suit his actire temperament, and he resigned 
his commission and returned to London. The Hungarian revolution 
was then at its height, and the sympathy of Mr. Casement enlisted in 
behalf of those struggling for liberty. He repaired to join the Hun- 
garian army as a volunteer. 

At this time a large public meeting was held in London, at whidi 
Lord Dudley Stuart presided. An address of sympathy with Kossuth 
and his army was voted, and promises were made of valuable aid. 

Mr. Casement volunteered to deliver to Kossuth in person a copy 
of the address and the assurance of aid, which were tendered by the 
meeting and from other quarters. Afler many thrilling incidents and 
narrow escapes, he succeeded in getting into Hungary, but not until 
treachery had done its work, and the army of Hungary was broken up 
and its heroic leader was in exile. Mr. Casement followed Kossuth to 
the frontier ; and at Widdin, in Bulgaria, he presented the address to 
the Hungarian governor. Kossuth and his companions were much 
cheered by these expressions of sympathy from London, though unfor- 
tunately it was too late for the promised aid. It was thus that Mr. 
Casement happened to be at Widdin at a juncture so important for 
Kossuth. 

Kossuth neither saw nor heard anything further of Mr. Casement, 
until he reached Hartford, on his way to Springfield. But, just as he 
was leaving that city, after addressing the people at the railroad staticm, 
a man stepped up to the window of the car in which he sat, and handed 
him a book. In the hurry and confusion of departure, Kossuth was 
unable to take much notice of either the book or its giver. But when 
the train was in motion he examined the book, which proved to be a 
copy of Brace's Hungary in 1851. It contained the following brief 
note: 

'' This is from the person who carried your letter from Widdin to 
Palmerston in ten days. Cassmeht." 

Kossuth was much affected at finding this note, and expressed deep 
r^ret that he had not at least shaken the man's hand and thanked 
him. He said he was highly indebted to him, and hoped to meet him 
again, that he might personally express his gratitude. 
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KOSSUTH IN SPRINGFIELD. 

Kossuth's reception at Springfield -was a very cordial one. Soon 
after his arrival in America, the selectmen of the town sent him the 
Allowing letter of welcome and invitation : 

Town Officers' Office, Town Hall, 
Springfield, Mass,, Dec. 10, 1851. 
To Louis Kossuth, Governor of Hungary. 

Sir : The inhabitants of Springfield unite with their countrymen 
imiversally in welcoming you to America. They recognize in you an 
apostle, and, in some, a highly honorable sense, a martyr of liberty. 
They desire through you to evince their sympathy in the great cause 
of dvil and reb'gious freedom, throughout the world. 

In their behalf, and acting ofiScially for them, we invite you to visit 
Springfield, and to partake of hospitalities which will be extended to 
joa with most free and enthusiastic hearts. 

We have witnessed with deep emotions the recent struggles for lib- 
erty in Europe, and especially the matchless energy with which 
Hongary, by her glorious efforts, has attracted to herself the gaze and 
admiration of the world. We watched the progress of yourself and 
jour noble band of co-patriots, in successive and successful battles for 
freedom, with an animated hope that Hungary was in very deed 
ibout to place herself, an independent republic, amongst the nations 
of Europe ; and we deplored, as we still deplore, the interference of 
that power which crushed her efforts, and quenched, for a time, the 
lights of liberty, of honor, and of right. 

The past we regard as but the first scene of the drama. It cannot 
be that the people of Europe will not continue to claim, as rightfully 
theirs, freedom and free institutions. The progress of intelligence, of 
the means of education, and of religion, renders it certain that the 
result is not far distant, and that all bondage is destined soon to cease. 
We rejoice in this hope, this belief, this blessed assurance. And 
hence we desire personally to sympathize with all who are animated 
with the same impulses. 

We desire to see amongst us one who has shared so largely as your* 
self in the opening scenes of the glorious future. We desire to behold 
in you the symbol of European liberty. 
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Come, then, amongBt us, and see what liberty has here accomplishedi 
that you may yet more earnestly impress the lesson, what well-regu- 
lated liberty may and will accomplish everywhere. 

Accept this invitation, and receive the greetings of a people who will 
rejoice to welcome you, and to bid you and your noble HungariaDS 
God speed in the march of liberty. 

With the highest respect, your obedient servants, 

William B. Calhoun, j Selectmen 
Eliphalet Trask, V of 
Theodore Stebbins, ) SpringfieUL 

To this letter Eossuth returned the following reply : 

Newark, N. /., April 21, 1852. 
William B. Calhoun, Esq., Eliphalet Trask, Esq., Theodore 

Stebbins, Esq. 

Gentlemen : It was immediately after my arrival in the United 
States that I was honored by an invitation of the citizens of Spring- 
field to your hospitable city. I was very sorry that, at the time, I was 
unable to accept the invitation; but now, on my way to the capital of 
l^issachusetts, I will be happy to return my heartfelt thanks to the 
inhabitants of the city which was the first to urge upon the govern- 
ment to invite me to the hospitable shores of America. You were 
among the first bidding me the welcome which has lately been 
extended to me by your Legislature ; it is therefore doubly agreeable 
to me that the arrangements of the Massachusetts committee, on 
whose hands I am, allow me to remain for a short time amongst the 
people of Springfield. 

I start Friday, at eight o'clock, from New York, and arrive in the 
evening at Springfield, where I remain till Saturday noon. 

With sincere respect, gentlemen. 

Your obedient servant, 

L. Kossuth. 

The announcement that he was to arrive in the afternoon train 
firom New Haven began, an hour before the arrival of the train, to 
attract a crowd of men and women, which gradually swelled, until one 
side of the immense new depot was literally crammed with eager 
expectants. Outside the depot, the crowd extended to the Massasoit 
House on all sides, and the house itself was full. All the windows and 
balconies of the buildings around were filled with ladies. Never did 
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Spnngfield witness so large a crowd, or so excited a one, on any simi- 
lar occasion. There could not have been less than five thousand 
peisoDS on the ground. 

At a quarter before six the train arrived. When Kossuth made 
Us appearance, such a shout arose as such a crowd could only make. 
Cheer followed cheer, as a posse of constables cleared the way for him 
among the crowd. The progress was slow, and the path was fairly 
fought to the door of the Massasoit, and even through the halls into 
the parlor. Once inside, the crowd he there met started the cheers 
again; and, politely bowing to either side, he won his way to a private 
room. 

By this time the crowd outside began to grow wild with excitement, 
and, as it was understood that he would show himself, and make a brief 
address, from the north-eastern balcony of the Massasoit House, the 
multitude shifted ground into Main-street, and, with upturned faces and 
boisterous voices, called upon the Magyar to come forth. In the 
laean time, the crowd was swelling, and every available place becoming 
occupied. At last, Kossuth made his way to the balcony, and, on 
showing himself, was received with tumultuous and persistent cheers, 
that would not relent imtil he had proceeded several sentences in a 
brief and pleasant speech. 

It was a well- worded, hearty greeting to the multitude that had 

gathered to meet him, and was received with much applause. H6 

omde a happy allusion to the National Armory at Springfield, spoke 

of the encouragement whioh the sympathy of the people gave him, 

and said that, although the atmosphere was harsh and cold, the hearts 

before him were warm. He added, with a naiveti that brought out 

bearty cheers, that he had recently been in a part of the country 

where the atmosphere was warm, but where the hearts were not quite 

80 warm. He concluded with the invocation of a blessing upon the^ 

assembly, and retired. 

On retiring to his room, several individuals were introduced, and 
among them a venerable Revolutionary soldier, Mr. Edwards. 
. It was widely undeistood that Kossuth would deliver an address to 
the citizens in the North Church, at eight o'clock in the evening. In 
hdj a notice was posted to that efifect in the streets. His fatigue was 
such, however, that he felt unable to perform the task, and the 
arrangements were overruled. In the evening, the selectmen had a 
meeting, and a conference with the committee of Dr. Osgood's church, 
whan it was determined that the formal reception of Kossuth, in 

8 
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behalf of tbe dtj, should take pbice at that church, at nine o'clock, on 
Saturday morning, April 24. 

During the evening, Kossuth received several visiters from this and 
adjoining towns. Among them were George Merriam, of Springfield, 
and his fiunilj, from three of whom he received a check for fifty dol- 
lars each, as a contribution to the fund of " material aid.'' 

On handing the Massasoit House Begister to Kossuth, for his 
antograph, he wrote ''L. Kossuth and Lady," and then, for a 
moment considering what place he should write as his residence, said, 
" I have no home," and accordingly wrote ".Nowhere." The mem- 
bers of his suite then wrote their names, as follows : P. Hojnik, Home- 
less ; Captain George Grechenek, do. ; Captain Ejilapsza, do. ; Theresa 
Pnlszky, do. ; Francis Pulszky, do. ; and Stewart W. T. CoggshalL 

An hour before nine o'clock, on Saturday morning, the tide of 
human feeling and human footsteps began to set in the direction of the 
church, in anticipation of the reception which was there to be given to 
Kossuth, in behalf of the citizens of Springfield. For a half-hour or 
more the crowd was kept at bay, ladies only being admitted ; but, at 
last, the fi)rce stationed at the door was overcome by the pressure, and 
the edifice was carried by storm. Every seat and standing-place in 
the church was occupied, and for full three-quarters of an hour the 
multitude waited for the advent of the subject of their interest The 
delay was caused by the £ict that Kossuth had not been informed thai 
he was to speak at so early an hour, and when he was called for he 
was unprepared. 

He entered the church at a quarter before ten, accompanied by the 
selectmen and members of the state committee, and was received 
with such demonstration of applause as became the house that received 
him. On reaching the table, in front of the desk, Hon. William B. 
Calhoun welcomed him to the city, with a brief, cordial and eloquent 
speech: 

MR. Calhoun's speech. 

" Governor Kossuth : Tou will not doubt, from the scene which 
you witnessed yesterday on your arrival, and from the one which you 
witness this morning, that the hearts of our citizens are with you. 
As their organ, I bid you welcome to this valley of the Connecticut. 

" We greet you, sir : we recognize in you a man, entering with an 
earnest and animated spirit into all those great purposes by whioh 
sympathy with humanity is exhibited. We reoogniie in you a dis* 
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tmguisAed man ; for history is already recording the brilliant deeds 
VTOught by you, and connected with your name in Europe. We 
leoognize in yon, more than all, a representative of the gr&it prin» 
eiple of liberty. This endears you peculiarly to us. Wo haye long 
been in the enjoyment of this priceless blessing. And we greet with 
^adness of heart one who is seeking for himself, and to impart to 
others, the same rich blessing. 

" Yon are now, sir, for the first time in your life, on the soil of 
New England, — the soil of Massachusetts, — Old Massachusetts, s 
soil from the beginning consecrated to freedom, and from which free- 
dom can never be eradicated. We have no desire to be the monop- 
<£st8 of this vast boon. And we rejoice to have you among us, that 
you may see with your own eyes what liberty has done for us. We 
wish you to see the operation of it here, and in the various other 
nnmicipalities through which you will have occasion to pass. We 
wish you to sec it in our various religious, educational, civil, philan- 
lliropic, and social institutions. Everywhere around us we wish you 
to behold it. Our institutions all stand upon the basis of freedom ; 
and our wonder is, how the institutions of any people can stand on 
iny other basis. We have a perfect faith that the time is approach* 
iag when they will stand on no other basis. 

" Bat, sir, it is no part of my province to speculate or to offer an 
opinion concerning the existing condition or prospects of liberty in tho 
GU World- I will not stand between the sound of your voice and 
the expectant ears of the throng before me. We all wish to hear^ 
from your own lips, something of the state of Europe, and of the 
etose to which you are devoted. We have come up here to render a 
leqwctful homage to that cause, and to you, its advocate. Again I 
hid pu welcome, now and at all times, to our homes and our hearts." 

The hearty cheers which followed this welcome showed that the 
speaker had touched a sympathetic chord. As Kossuth essayed to 
reply, loud cries arose from all parts of the house, — " To the pulpit ! " 
"the pulpit ! " "the pulpit ! '' Kossuth bowed, with a pleasant smile, 
and ascended the steps. After alluding to the embarrassment which 
he felt on finding himself in a place consecrated to reh'gion, he pro- 
ceeded to speak, in substance, as follows : 

Kossuth's speech in Springfield. 

" Gentlemen : Here I am, at last, in Massachusetts, — that old 
eommonwealth, bright with the glory of former days, as well as with 
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present prosperity, — and let me add, bright with the glory of refbft^ 
ing the sad, but oft-times true, reproach of humanity, that prosperity 
hardens the heart of men, and ma^es them less susceptible to foreign 
distress. 

" I thank you for your noble and spontaneous sympathy. There is 
a character of true Christian brotherly love in this your sympathy, 
and there is also political importance in it Honor to all to whom 
honor is due, and happy the land where many can claim the right of 
competition to be among the first in patriotism. But no portion of 
this great republic can feel offended when, taking the platform of 
impartial history, I ask where is the man entitled to bear a prouder 
brow than the Massachusetts man, when the freedom and glory of the 
United States are spoken of? And therefore, I say, there is a politi- 
cal importance in the bright ray of sympathy you cast upon me. 
Massachusetts must have its weight in the policy of the United States; 
and it is the public spirit of the citizens of Massachusetts, and not any 
accidental fiivors of nature's whims, which makes I^Iassachusetts what 
it is. 

" But, as Divine Providence may call me yet to benefit my down- 
trodden country, not only with my sword, but also with the gleanings 
of my experience, I thank you particularly for the joyful instructicm, 
which New England is about to impart to me, that national pros- 
perity does not harden a nation's heart, if that prosperity be founded 
upon institutions and intellect connected with morality. To know a 
people's character, we must see it at its homes, and look chiefly to the 
humbler abodes, where that portion of the people dwells which makes 
the broad basis of the national prosperity. One of my companions 
stopped here in New England, in the house of a working-man, who 
labors here at the wages of two dollars a day ; and he found in the 
modest, but neat and comfortable house, besides the Bible and news- 
papers, a translation of some Roman classics, Bentham*s writings, and 
a History of the United States. 

" Now, gentlemen, where the working-men draw spiritual life firom 
divine revelation by private judgment, and converse daily with 
Roman classics, those ever-fresh sources of generous sentiments, and 
are fiuniliar with Bentham's analysis of deep philosophical utilitarian- 
ism, and draw daily inspiration of patriotism out of their country^s 
history, there I easily can understand how the heart of men remains 
generous in common national prosperity, and wraps itself not up in the 
selfishness of undeserved happiness. 
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'' With you, citizens of Massachusetts, the love of liberty is more 
titan a£kction, — it is a principle rooted in the very soil with the recol- 
leetioDS of a glorious history, but with recollections not lulling in idle 
idiance upon the past, but warming your heart with the aspirations 
of proving it to be true, that it is no smaller virtue to develop and to 
eonserve than to get, and not less meritorious to secure freedom by 
proving worthy of being free, than to acquire freedom. 

'* Let me hail you with cordial congratulation, brave and intelligent 

people of Massachusetts, on the very fit)ntier of your prosperous and 

memorable commonwealth. Let me praise my good luck that the 

sympathy of the New England States will be the final impression upon 

my heart, which I take with me when I leave America, to act the part 

which Divine Providence calls me to act. That impression will 

strengthen my noble resolution in oppressed Europe, because you, 

citizens of New England, give me one mighty security more that the 

people of the United States will not blindly rely upon authorities, but 

judge by its own enlightened intellect, and then, letting pass the 

thoQghts of its conviction through the warm tide of its heart, will 

tasert with the energy of love what it considerately conceives. 

"It was a beautiful word of a distinguished son of Massachusetts 

[Mr. Webster], which I like to repeat, that every nation has precisely 

the same interest in international law that a private individual has in 

the kws of his country ; and your enlightened intellect is aware that 

if the United States remain silently looking on when the despotic 

powers arbitrarily alter, modify and interpolate, those international 

IiWB, then the United States have ceased to hold the position of a 

power on earth ; because, the common law of all the great family of 

nations being thus decided without your vote, you are either not taken 

to be a lawfully independent nation, or you are considered so weak 

and pojrerless as not to dare yet to claim the position of being of 

kwful age. 

" And, indeed, there are many incidents out of which it is very 
evident that either you acknowledge yourself not to be entitled to the 
position of a power on earth daring to assert its principles anywhere, 
or that the absolutistical powers are only too much inclined not to con- 
sider you a power on earth. Look at the instructions of your navy, 
in the Mediterranean Sea, recently published, forbidding American 
officers even to speak, in conversation, of politics in Europe. Look at 
the correspondences of your commanders and consuls, frightened to 
their very soul that an exile on board an American ship is cheered 

3* 
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by the people of Italy and France, and charging him, for the immeDSO 
crime of having met sympathy, that he is possessed of a devil, and 
compromises the flag of America. Look atr the often-expressed 
astonishment of European writers and European statesmen, eyen of 
sach as Lord Brougham, that Americans, when in Europe, s^ldoni 
dare be republicans. Look how French Napoleonish papers fixmn 
indignantly at the idea that the Congress of the United States dared 
to honor my humble self, declaring these honors to be not only ofiens- 
iye to Austria, but to all the European powers. Look how they 
dared snceringly declare it to be a presumptuous arrogance, — nay, 
almost an insult, — that an American minister, true to his own and to 
his country's fundamental principles, dared to pronounce his judgment 
about the pernicious policy which some European powers panme. 
. Look how even such a small power as Greece, so highly indebted to 
the people of America, but depending upon Russia, and turning obe- 
dient, moon-Uke, around the Czar, — look how even Greece treats your 
consul, as no consul was yet treated the government of whom is ood- 
sidered a power on earth. 

'' I know very well that there are men who, about the weightleaB 
position of America in Europe, feign to be consoled by the idea that 
there is a European and there is also an American field of policy ; and 
if America has no weight in Europe, Europe has no weight in America. 
But that is entirely &lse. Has Bussia no territory on the American 
continent 1 Are the Canadas not British ? Has France — has Spain 
— no possessions ; and are they all not only claiming, but also exert- 
ing power and influence beyond their possessions in America? And, 
besides, the truth is not to be mistaken, that, connected, as you are. 
by a thousand moral, social and conmiercial ties, with Europe, it is just 
as absurd to believe that it may be defined by degrees of latitude and 
kmgitude where European policy terminates and American begins, as 
it would be to define geographically the limits of your commercial and 
social interests. 

" I take it for an axiom, that there exist interests common to eyery 
nation, comprised within the boundaries of the same civilizatioiL I 
take it equally for certain, that among these common interests nona 
18 of higher importance than the principles of international law. 

*'I say that, if the absolutistical powers are permitted to dispenae 
with that law arbitrarily, they encroach vifon your own most yital 
interests. 

" And, to look indifferently at these encroachments is so mvdi as a 
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flpont&neoas abdication of the posi^on of a power on earth. And that 
position abandoned, is independence abandoned. 

" The principle of neutrality does not involve the principle of indif- 
ferentism to the violation of the laws of nations, which are a common 
property to all nations. Indifference to these violations is rather con- 
tniy to the principle of neatraUty ; as, indeed, it is a fallacy to 
bdieve that you are neutral. If we once more raise the republican 
banner of resistance against the oppression by the^ Austrian dynasty, 
Alt perjurious dynasty may arm vessels in your country, and embark 
volunteers upon them. Perhaps even they may find some foreign 
diplomatic influence has grown too strong in republican America ; for 
Bnssian ^divine right' has not only advocates, but votaries, in 
republican America. They may find men who would fight for them 
by profession, having found men who are lying for them by profession, 
which, in any case, is less honorable, even in the service of despotism, 
than to fight. Yes, the Emperor of Austria, as of Russia, or even the 
fliglorious usurper of France, may arm here vessels, enlist volunteers, 
and carry on commerce in arms and ammunition, to murder nations 
withr^d they will be protected by all the ma^time power of the 
United States ; but, if I would arm here vessels and enlist volunteers 
for the deliverance of my people from oppression, your laws would 
send me to prison for ten years ; and if I buy your arms in Spring- 
fidd, and buy ammunition, your fleet in the Mediterranean will not 
protect this my commerce. Is that neutrality ? No ! Indifference 
far the principles of international law has led you logically into the 
necessity of granting protection to the oppressors, and refusing even 
the right of commercial intercourse to the oppressed. And, were it 
not 80, neutrality, as a constant rule, is impossible to a great power. 
Keutrality, as a lasting principle, is an evidence of weakness, and is 
rather dictated by the rivalry of other powers, — as in Belgium and 
Switzerland, — than by own choice ; and neutrality, as a permanent 
principle, is as much as the abandonment of the position to be a power 
on earth. Neutrality, to a great power, is always a matter of policy 
lesulting from the nature of a particular cause ; but to take neutrality 
far a lasting principle is as much as to declare that we claim not the 
porition of an independent power on earth; because, to permit other 
powers to regulate the condition of the outward world, is as much as 
to grant a charter to those powers to regulate the foreign affairs of the 
indifferent power arbitrarily. I believe, gentlemen, that, with citizens 
of Massachusetts, there can be no difference of opinion about these 
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.views ; and thus the saocess or the fidlure of mj hnmblo endeayora 
is reduced to the question, 'Are the measures which I respectfully 
ask contrary to the principles and interests of the United States, or 
not?"' 

. From this point Kossuth proceeded to argue this question. He 
spoke of his wishes, of the position of Hungary, upon the neutrality 
laws ; and declared his position was what the democratic party had 
adopted before he came to America, what Mr. Cass had proposed to 
Congress, what Mr. Fillmore declared in his message, and what Mr. 
Webster defended. He explained his position in reference to material 
aid. He asked means now, only that the Hungarians might get control 
of the resources of their country. He did not ask it to revolutionise 
JBurope. Revolutions could not be made by force, — they must spring 
from necessity; and when there was necessity, and the spirit of 
liberty, the revolution must happen. He argued that the people of 
Europe were much better prepared for revolution now than in 1848, 
and the despots were not so well prepared. If Louis Napoleon held 
his place, and a foreign war were made by France, it must be a Euro- 
pean war, and then the friends of liberty might have a good chance. 
I£ Louis Napoleon did not maintain himself, there would again be a 
chance for the oppressed. He spoke against the doctrine that the 
people of Europe were not prepared for republican government. Li 
the revolution of 1848 they fsdled, because they sought after some- 
thing besides a republic. They supported centralization, and central- 
ization was fatal to liberty. Centralization was only not dangerous in 
the hands of men hke Washington ; and Washingtons were not so 
thickly strewn, now-a-days. 

In conclusion, Kossuth said he had been told that the people of 
Massachusetts were cold. God grant that he might always be among 
such cold people as he had found in Massachusetts ! The people were 
too wise, too prudent, too intelligent, to act upon sudden excitement 
They liked to cpnsider. Then how happy must he be to meet in 
Massachusetts such warm hearts, because it was from calm reflection, 
because the people of New England had always been known for their 
attachment to principle. Sudden excitement passed away ; the tear 
of passion dried up ; but principles were eternal. Some people might 
forget hija, but he knew the people of Massachusetts would never 
forget his cause. 
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Wliile Kossnth was speakmg he was frequently applauded with 
enthusiasm ; and when he concluded, six cheers were given. 

Kossuth's visit to the armory. 

At the conclusion of the speech, Kossuth descended from the pulpit, 
and, while the audience paused, passed out of the house, amid hearty 
dieers, in company with his entertainers and members of the state 
committee, and took a carriage to visit the United States Armory, on 
the hill. The National Horse Guards acted as escort. The streets 
were filled with people who had not been able to get into the church, 
and, when joined by the immense concourse that poured out of the 
edifice, presented a splendid spectacle of popular enthusiasm. 
Through this crowd, and partly accompanied by it, the Magyar and 
his cortege moved ofi" for the place they were to visit. 

The Guards led the way up State-street, turned the comer at the 
extreme of the Armory grounds, and stopped at the shop where the 
musket-stocks are manufiictured. Here Kossuth met, and by Mr. 
Calhoun was introduced to. Col. Ripley, the Superintendent of the 
Armory, who took his arm, and conducted him through the whole 
establishment, pointing out to him the entire process of manufacture. 
Kossuth was particularly delighted with the machinery for the manu- 
facture of stocks, and witnessed the manufacture of a stock from the 
nmgh block to the finished article. To the workmen he addressed 
frequent questions, and always thanked them, and gave them a cordial 
shake of the hand, in return for their answers. Kossuth apprehended 
the principles of the machinery exhibited to him with great facility, 
and was greatly interested in all he saw. 

From the shops the company proceeded to the Arsenal, and went 
through that immense building, viewing the arms there stored, to the 
extent of hundreds of thousands. While looking at them, Kossuth 
exclaimed, '' If I only had these arms in Hungary, and the enthusi- 
um, of the people of Springfield to back them, I should have no fears 
fixr Hungarian independence." 

Kossuth was then conducted to the top of the tower, and shown the 
city of Springfield. Afterwards, he examined a model, manu&ctured 
at the Armory, exhibiting the principle of Foucault's discovery, 
demonstrating the rotation of the earth upon its axis. In this he was 
much interested, and received its explanation with many thanks. 

A large number of ladies were congregated at the Arsenal, and 
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waved their handkerchiefi and flags with much enthvmsm. The 
'^ guest and his friends at last reentered their carriages, and proceeded 
down State street and up Main, to the Massasoit House, from which, 
after a hasty lunch, and the reception of seyeral visiters, Kossuth and 
suite proceeded to the Northampton cars, and soon left Springfield 
behind him. 

The Springfield Republican, a whig paper, not over partial to Ka»> 
sutb, says of his visit : '' Never, probably, has Kossuth received, in 
a city of this size, an ovation so cordial, so hearty, and at the same 
time so spontaneous, as that which he received here on Saturday. 
The impression he has left upon our citizens is a good one, and he 
entainly cannot be insensible to the honor Springfield has shown 
Wm." 



KOSSUTH AT NORTHAMPTON. 

On Saturday afternoon, April 24, Kossuth was met at Springfield 
by Erastus Hopkins, of the Massachusetts state committee, and widi 
his suite and the members of the sub-committee was OKiducted in a 
special car to the beautiftil town of Northampton. 

The train in which Kossuth left Springfield was a special one, 
and performed the passage through, without stops, in thirty-eight 
minutes. On the arrival of the train at Chicopee, a large crowd had 
assembled, who greeted the flying cars with hearty cheers; and 
another crowd and another shower of cheers hailed them at Holydke. 

Kossuth reached Northampton at three o'clock, and befi>re leaving 
the cars was introduced to the selectmen by Mr. Hopkins. 

He was addressed in a few words of welcome by John W. Wilson, 
Esq., chairman of the selectmen, in which he took occasion to remark 
that in Kossuth they recognized the embodiment of the principle of 
liberty, and the great leader of the oppressed in the cause of freedom. 

Kossuth replied briefly, thanking him for his kind welcome, and 
saying, if there was anything embodied in him, it was misfortune ; and 
the sympathy of his fellow-men was therefore deeply grateftd to him. 

Kossuth was then conducted to the front of the depot, where the 
Northampton Artillery and the Amherst Artillery, under the ooai- 
mand of Colonel Haws, and the Torrent Engine Company, Na 1, 
were drawn up to receive him, the military presenting arms. On his 
appearance, the Magyar was greeted by the shouts cf at least three 
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tiiODBand peq>le, whose hurras were mingled with the sound of martial 
music, and the thunder of artillery from^the heights above the town. 
Kossuth and his suite and the committees then entered carriages, and, 
escorted by the military and firemen, the procession moved to the 
nsideiice of Erastus Hopkins, on Eong-street, where Kossuth 
remained a few moments, in order to gain a little repose ; after which 
die procession was again formed, and proceeded to the First Congre- 
gitional Church, on Main-street, which was reached at half-past three 
o'clock. Here a dense audience was assembled, comprising many 
bdies, who received the illustrious Magyar with shouts of welcome. 

£ossuth gracefully bowed a response, and took a seat in front of 
the pulpit. The audience was composed in great part of Hungarian 
bondholders. The following extract from the call for the meeting 
eq)lains the terms on which they were admitted : 

'^ The Hungarian leader and the world-renowned orator will visit 
NiHTthampton on Saturday evening, April 24th, and will address the 
Hungarian bondholders and citizens at the First Church, at eight 
o'clock, p. H. Doors open for the admission of bondholders at two 
o'dcdc, and for the public generally after the entrance of Qovemor 
Kossuth. All those who sympathize with the oppressed, and hope for 
the day when liberty shall triumph and Hungary be free, are invited 
to invest in this glorious fund." 

Among the purchasers of Hungarian bonds were Otto and Jenny 
UdA Groldschmidt, Judge Dewey, and many of the Professors of 
Amherst College. Upon the platform were Hon. Lewis Strong and 
Judge Dewey. The meeting was opened by a brief address from Mr. 
Hopkins, in which he introduced Kossuth to the Hon. Chauncey Clark, 
ehairman of the conunittee of arrangements. Mr. Clark then wel- 
oomed the Magyar in behalf of his fellow-citizens to Northampton, in 
a qieech of marked ability, strongly sympathizing with the great 
Isider in his efforts to Uberate his father-land. 

Kossuth, in reply, spoke about half an hour. He commenced with 
aOnsions to the historical associations of the town, to its natural 
betnfy, and to its political importance, as once the residence of Joseph 
fiiwley, a leader in the Massachusetts Legislature before the Hevolu- 
tioD, and as the burial-place of three senators in Congress, — Eli P. 
Afliunun, E. H. Mills, I. C. Bates, — and as the town from which 
were selected two of the Chief-justices of Massachusetts. He spoke 
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also of Jonathan Edwards, and hoped that for liberty he might be able 
to make sach an impression in the political world as this great diyine 
had made in the religious world. 

Speaking of that eminent Governor of Massachusetts, Caleb Strong, 
who had been a citizen of Northampton, Kossuth said that he had just 
had the honor of an introduction to one of his descendants. Suiting 
the action to the word, he stepped forward to where the Hon. Lewis 
Strong was sitting, and shook him cordially by the hand. The 
.applause which followed was tremendous. 

He proceeded to speak of the position and condition of Hungary; 
of its history and its institutions, and the character of its people ; and 
then briefly explained the objects of his mission, and the hopes, he had 
in coming to the United States. 

The republicans of America, he thought, were a proud people, and 
not without cause. But if, through this feeling of proud self-reliance, 
they look with indifference on the condition of Europe, the absolutisti- 
cal powers of Europe will not only crush liberty there, but, because oi 
the fear and hatred engendered towards the United States in conse- 
quence of their wonderful growth and power, the tyrants will do 
everything in their power to check that marvellous prosperity ; because, 
if America continues to grow as she has for the last seventy-five years, 
the despots of Europe will never feel safe. If it were possible for him 
to imagine that he was the Czar of Russia, he should feel a necessi^ 
in his heart, looking to the future support of his absolute power, to do 
everything to crush the republican principles of America. 

The hope of the down-trodden nations of Europe, he said, had been 
awakened by the sending of an American national vessel to receive 
him and his fellow-exiles ; and they believed that America would be to 
them a guardian genius, and would cause the principle of freedom to 
triumph throughout the world. He would implore the American 
people to authorize him to carry back with him to Europe the assur- 
ance that * the oppressed nations there should not look in vain to 
America for assistance in acquiring freedom. If she failed to do this, 
darkness will spread over the cause of liberty. The cause is worthy 
of her support, and does not conflict with her true interests. 

He then drew an interesting and affecting picture of the sufferings 
of Hungary imder the iron rule of Austria, painting in vivid colon 
the distress of the people. The taxes, he said, have been increased, 
within a few years, from four and a half millions to sixty-five millions, 
and many proprietors of large estates have desired to relinquish them 
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to government, because the taxes on them amounted to more than the 
rerenue derived &om them. 

He concluded by commending the cause of Hungary, as a just and 
righteous one ; and entreated his hearers to keep a kind little place in 
their hearts for the poor exile ; but, if they forgot him, not to forget 
dear Hungary. Kossuth was repeatedly interrupted by the heartiest 
applause. At the conclusion of his speech, he was reescorted to the 
residence of Mr. Hopkins, where he spent the Sabbath. 



KOSSUTH'S RECEPTION BY THE STATE COMMITTER 

At half past eleven o'clock, Monday, April 26, Kossuth and his 
soite, together with the state sub-committee and Mr. Hopkins, arrived 
at the railroad depot in Springfield, where, upon a platform which 
had been erected for the occasion, he was met by the state committee, 
consisting of twenty-one Senators and Representatives, who had 
arrived in a special train from Boston, but a few minutes before. 
Mr. Burlingame introduced the Magyar to General Wilson, the chair- 
man of the committee, who addressed him in the following eloquent 
and appropriate terms : 

GENERAL WILSON'S ADDRESS. 

" Governor Kossuth : In the name and in behalf of the govern- 
ment, I bid you welcome to the commonwealth of Massachusetts ; to 
the hospitalities of the authorities, and the sincere and enthusiastic 
greetings of the people. I welcome you, sir, to a commonwealth 
which recognizes the unity of mankind, the brotherhood of men and of 
nations ; a commonwealth where the equality of all men, before the 
law, ia fully established ; where * personal freedom is secured in its 
oomplet^t individuality, and common consent recognized as the only 
just origin of fundamental laws.' 

"Welcome, sir, to the soil consecrated by the tears and prayers of 
the Pilgrim exiles, and by the first blood of the Revolution ! Wel- 
come to the halls of council where Otis, and Hancock, and the 
Adamses, breathed into the nation the breath of life ; to the fields of 
battle where Warren and his comrades fell fighting for freedom and 
the rights of man ; and where the peerless chieftain, to whose tomb 
you have just made a pilgrimage, first marshalled the armies of the 
republic ! Welcome to the native state of FranUin, who pleaded the 
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cause of his conntry, to willing and unwilling ears, in the Old World, 
as you are pleading the cause of your country in the New World ! 
Welcome to the acquaintance of a people who cherish your cause in 
their hearts, and who pronounce your name with affection and admira- 
tion ! Welcome to their &ee institutions, — institutions of religion, 
and of learning, and of charity, reared by the free choice of the 
people for the culture of all, and the relief of all, — institutions 
which are the fruits of freedom such as you strove to give to your 
father-land, for which crime you are this day a homeless and per- 
secuted exile! 

" To-day you are the guest of Massachusetts. Sir, the people of 
Massachusetts are not man-worshippers. They will pay you no 
unmeaning compliments, no empty honors. But they know your 
history by heart. Tour early consecration to freedom ; your years 
of persecution and imprisonment; your subhme devotion to the 
nationality and elevation of your country; the matchless eloquence 
and untiring energy with which at home you combated the Austrian 
despotism, with which in exile you have pleaded the cause of Hun- 
garian liberty, the cause of universal democratic freedom and of 
national right ; the lofty steadiness of your purpose, and the stainless 
purity of your life, — these have won their sympathy, and command 
their profoundest admiration. Descendants of Pilgrim exiles, we 
greet you warmly. Sons of Revolutionary patriots, we hail you 
as the exiled leader of a noble struggle for ancient rights and national 
independence. We receive you as the representative of Hungary, as 
the champion of republicanism in Europe. We welcome you, as we 
would welcome your gallant people into the sisterhood of republics, 
into the family of nations. 

" The people of this commonwealth, sir, watched the noble struggle 
of your nation with admiration and with hope. They felt that tfie 
armies you organized and sent into the field were fighting the battles, 
not of Hungary alone, but of the world ; because they were fought for 
freedom and for progress. Your victories were our victories. And 
when, by the treachery of Gorgey, Hungary fell before the armed 
intervention of Russia, they felt, and still feel, that the Czar had not 
onij violated the rights of Hungary, but had outraged the law of 
nations, and the sentiment of the civilized world. On this subject the 
message of his Excellency the Governor, and the resolutions pending 
before the Legislature, utter the sentiments of the people of Massa- 
chusetts. • 
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" The Trave of reaction has swept over Europe. The high hopes 
excited by the revolations of 1848 are buried in the graves and 
dungeons of the martyrs of freedom, are quenched in the blood of the 
sobjugated people. The iron heel of absolutism presses the beating 
hearts of the nations. The voice of freedom is heard only in the 
threatening murmurs of the down-trodden masses, or in the sad 
accents of their exiled leaders. But all is not lost God lives and 
reigDS. The purest, the noblest, the most powerful impulses of the 
great heart of humanity, are for right and liberty. Glorious actions 
umI noble aims are never wholly lost The 

* seed of generous sacrifice, 

Thoagh seeming on the desert cast. 
Shall rise with flower and fimit at last* 

" When you quit the shores of the republic, you will carry with you 
&.e prayers of Massachusetts, that the days of your exile may be few, 
and the subjugation of your people brief; that your country may 
speedily assume her proper high position among the nations ; and that 
jovL may give to her councils in the future, as you have in the past, 
the weight of your character and the power of your intellect, to guide 
her onward in the career of progress and of democratic freedom. 

" Again, sir, in the name of the government and people of Massa- 
chusetts, I welcome you to our hearts and to our homes. I welcome 
jm to such a reception as it becomes a fi^ee and democratic people to 
give to the most illustrious living leader and champion of freedom and 
democracy." 

Kossuth's rbplt. 

" Mr. Chairman, and Gbntlemen of the Committeb : I feel 
not a little emotion in recalling to memory the deep meaning of all 
those eloquent words you have spoken, assuring me that the people 
of Massachusetts trust in God ; and that, upon such reliance, success is 
sure ; and that, therefore, Hungary must soon be free from oppression. 
May the assurances you give me be realized ! I hope much of the 
generous character of Massachusetts. I know her weight in the 
national councils. I beg leave to return my sincere and hearty 
thanks for the kind and obliging manner in which you have been 
pleased to welcome me; and I must express thanks for the high honor 
I have, to see myself the guest of Massachusetts. I should feel some- 
what embarrassed, in acceptmg these honors, if they were intended for 
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myself alone ; but I know the people and government bestow tbese 
honors as a manifestation of the interest they take, and the general 
concern they have, in my country, its unrighteous fidl and unmitigated 
sufferings ; and to be also a manifestation of your sympathy in our 
cause, because its issue is not indifferent to the Christian world. 
Gentlemen, I have hastened from the southern border of this great 
country, on the wings of the great democratic steam-engine, in order thai 
I may have the high honor of meeting the Legislature of Massachusetts. 
I feel proud in being in charge of the gentlemen of this committee ; 
and will be happy to cross with them the glorious old Bay State, to 
the still more glorious Cradle of American Liberty." 

Colonels Chapman, Williams and Needham, of the governor's stafl^ 
were then introduced, by Mr. Hopkins of Northampton ; and Colonel 
Williams, in behalf of the staff, addressed Kossuth as follows : 

" CrOVERNOR KossuTH : By order of his Excellency the Governor of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, it is made our pleasant duty, as 
a portion of his military staff, to meet you here, and conduct you to 
the capital of the state, if it be your pleasure. 

'' Upon your arrival in Boston, you will be met by a division of the 
volunteer militia of the state, to escort you to the state-house, where 
you will be officially received by his Excellency the Governor. That 
you may become better acquainted with our military system and dis- 
cipline, his Excellency the Governor requests us to invite you and 
your staff to review the troops composing the division, on Boston 
Common, to-morrow afternoon. 

'' Without troubling you with a speech, permit us to offer you our 
warmest sympathies, and most hearty congratulations." 

Kossuth thanked the colonel personally for the kind message he had 
been pleased to bear from his Excellency, and begged him to be pleased 
to convey his gratitude to Governor Boutwell, not only for the atten- 
tion he had been pleased to bestow on the cause he advocated, but in 
an especial manner because he had taken the lead in the matter. He 
would be glad to meet the militia of Massachusetts, which, by its very 
character, renowned in days of old, proved that the best defenders of s 
free country were the people themselves. Kossuth again thanked the 
colonel, and through him the governor. 

Kossuth then proceeded to the Massasoit House, under the conduct 
of the governor s staff and the general committee. The crowd in the 
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depot at the time was immense ; and, as the Hungarian passed to the 
hotel, repeated calls were made for a speech. In one instance, Kos- 
suth stopped, and remarked, ''We are old friends, — you and I have 
met before." This pleased the crowd, and they fell back, and Kossuth 
pUBed into the hotel. 

Soon after entering the hotel, Kossuth was introduced to each mem- 
ber of the legislative committee. Immediately afterwards, and while 
the committee were yet in the reception-room. General Wilson intro- 
duced to Kossuth the Rev. William B. Greene, of Brookfield, who 
presented him with a purse of one hundred dollars, the subscription 
of certain inhabitants of Brookfield to the Hungarian fund, and then 
addressed him as follows : 

" Sir : Knowing your high regard for municipal institutions, and 
joor dislike to all centralization, the selectmen of Brookfield, local 
officers chosen by the people of that town, have taken the liberty to 
send you the following letter, which they request me to read to you. 
As it is advertised in the newspapers that you will stop ten minutes 
at the West Brookfield station, the selectmen have instructed me to 
request you — if it suits your convenience — to defer any remarks 
yon may be pleased to make, in reply to their letter, until they have 
the honor to meet you at that place. They send their letter to Spring- 
field, in order that no moment may be lost, and that you may have 
the whole time at your own disposal, when you arrive at Brookfield : 
for it is natural to suppose that the people would prefer to hear you 
speak, rather than to hear their own letter read." 

''Brookfield, April 25/A. 
"To Louis Kossuth, Governor of Hungary dejure : 

" Money is strong, iron is strong, calumny is strong ; but truthful 
thought, which appeals to the conscience, — that mightiest element of 
man's nature, — and human speech, which is the vehicle of thought, 
are stronger than these. Human thought and human speech are the 
levers upon which God lays his hand, when he wills to upheave the 
nations. Your words recall to the mind of this people the days of its 
first love. Amid the glare of material interests, we were in danger 
of forgetting, for a time, the high destiny to which we have been called 
by Divine Providence ; we were in danger of forgetting that we stood 
at the head of the advance guard of liberated nations ; but liberty, 
which is the righteousness of states, is, like all righteousness, revealed 
from fiuth to &ith \ and the spirit of the American Revolution, re- 
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fleeted back again from the revolutions of Europe, comes to conscious- 
ness of itself, and can never again forget itself. Yet our hearts became 
glad, notwithstanding all this, when we heard of your saying, in New 
Jersey, that you should make not many more speeches, because the 
time for action was drawing nigh ; we rejoice to think that even your 
voice, powerful as it is, may soon give place to an equally authentic 
voice, that shall speak in the thunder of Hungarian artillery. For we 
believe (because you have said it) that the day of Hungary's resur- 
rection IS even now at hand ; though we knew well, before you said it, 
that God would not suffer your down-trodden country to remain always 
in her living tomb. 

" We are all peace men here ; we are all waiting for the descent of 
the New Jerusalem from God out of Heaven. But we know that the 
world is wicked, and that despotism, which lives by violence, must 
perish by violence ; we know that our Lord came, not to bring peace 
to those who profit by iniquity, but a sword ; we know that he said, 
' I am come to kindle a fire in the world, and what would I that it 
were already kindled!' So long as the Austro-Bussian despotism 
shall bear sway in the world, punishing women by the scourge, impris- 
oning, torturing and slaughtering men, corrupting the moral sentiment 
of the leaders of opinion, — yea, even in republican America, — the 
kingdom of the God of peace cannot be established on the earth ; for 
it is written, * There is no peace, saith my God, for the wicked.* 

''No man can isolate himself fix)m other men ; no nation can isolate 
itself fi:*om other nations. The nation that wraps itself in its own 
selfishness begins to suffer moral death. That which interests the 
welfare of the human race interests every particular man. 

"We are not of the number who say, What is Hungary to us, or we 
to Hungary ? for we recognize that whatever relates to man, and 
especially to man aspiring afber freedom, relates to us also. We honor 
ourselves in our own hearts, we rise in our own estimation, because we 
are conscious of being able to commime with you, and with the spirit 
of Hungary, in sympathy, if not in action. 

'i Certain individuals in Brookfield have subscribed small sums to the 
Hungarian fund. We have to request, if it would suit your pleasure, 
that you would be so good as to touch with your hand the notes they 
will receive in exchange for their subscriptions. So shall our children, 
when they touch those notes, touch that which you also have touched; 
and thus will they be able to establish a certain solidarity between 
themselves and you, and, through you, a certain solidarity with the 
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Hungarian people. Who knows but what some magnetic inflnenoe 
nay thns be transmitted to them, which shall strengthen their aspira- 
tions for freedom, and thus increase the love of liberty in the world ? 

" Francis Howe, ^ Selectmen 
" Pbrley Stevens, > of 
" L. McFarlane, ) Brookfield" 

Kossuth, in reply to Mr. Greene, addressed him personally, as a 
dergyman, in some very impressive remarks on the subject of peace, 
which, unfortunately, were not reported at the time, as they were 
entirely extemporaneous and unexpected. He promised to reply to 
the letter of the selectmen when he should arrive at North Brookfield. 
To Kossuth's remarks upon peace, Mr. Greene replied substantially 
as follows : 

" Sir : The sentimentalism which passes under the name of ' peace 
doetrine ' is evidently unscriptural ; and you have shown it to be irra- 
tional. It is true our Lord said, ' Resist not evil ; ' and also, ' If a 
man smite thee on the right cheek, turn unto him the left; ' but these 
commands have no absolute application ; for, if they were of absolute 
s[^Iication, they would not have been subsequently repealed. It is 
written, * Jesus said unto his disciples, When I sent you without purse, 
ind scrip, and shoes, lacked ye anything ? And they said. Nothing. 
Then said he unto them, But now, he that hath a purse, let him take 
it, and likewise his scrip ; and he that hath 7io sword, let him sell 
his garment and buy one,* Thus it appears that when our Lord was 
illegally arrested by the self-constituted force to whom he was betrayed 
by Judas Iscariot, Simon Peter was armed, in accordance with the 
express command of his Master; for the words here quoted were 
uttered in reference to that occasion. We read, a few verses further 
(m, ' And they said. Lord, behold, here are two swords. And he said 
unto them, It is enough.' Enough for what? Not enough to insure 
success in a contest with the creatures of the high-priest, and of the 
rulers ; but enough to vindicate the principle that, when kings, emperors, 
high-priests, judges, — like those of Russia and Austria, for example, 
— assume tyrannical powers, their illegal usurpations may be lawfully 
rensted by the sword, and this whether the occasion presents itself in 
Judea or in Hungary. Our Lord did not suffer his servants to pro- 
ceed in their resistance ; and he explains his conduct by saying that he 
proposed to establish his kingdom, not visibly, at first, but rather in 
tbe hearts and consciences of men ; but he remarks that his servants 
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would have fought, if it had been his object to establish a visible king- 
dom in the world. Now, I take it that the republic of Hungary pro- 
poses to exist actually and visibly on the &ce of the earth ; and that it 
is, therefore, a political organization, for which the servants of Christ 
may lawfully fight It is your duty, sir, to serve God in your heart, 
and to do all in your power to hasten the triumph of the Prince of 
Peace ; but you have duties toward Caesar, as well as duties toward 
God ; that is, duties in this existing world of political relations, as well 
as duties in that kingdom which exists now spiritually, but which shall 
hereafter exist politically also. It is written, * There were great voices 
in heaven, saying, The kingdoms of this world are become the kingdoms 
of our Lord, and of his Christ ; and he shall reign for ever and ever.' 
Tour present duty towards Caesar — that is, your duty, as a Christian 
man, in your relations with the political powers which are soon to dis- 
appear and make way for Christ's kingdom — appears to me, sir, to be 
this, — to attack the Austro-Russian despotism, as soon as occasion 
offers, with the sword. Any person who reads the Scriptures without 
prejudices must, I think, see that the so called ' peace doctrines ' are 
not taught there. 

"The religion of the New Testament is opposed to everything 
which tends to isolate man from man, and nation from nation. Wars 
are of two kinds : wars of tyrants against the nations, for the purpose 
of creating division, scission, enmity, between nation and nation, 
between town and town, between man and man ; such wars are con- 
demned by the gospel : and wars of the people against the tyrants, — 
wars which have for their object to establish harmony, peace and 
brotherhood, between nation and nation, town and town, man and man : 
such wars are holy. It is written, mystically, that, to further the 
purposes of a holy war of the people against their tyrants, the waters 
of the great rivers shall be dried up, to prepare a way for the kings rf 
the east ; and that the tyrants and their creatures shall be gathered 
together in a place called in the Hebrew tongue Armageddon, there 
to undergo a final defeat at the hands of God, and of the Lamb, 
and of the children of the heavenly kingdom. All the prophets and 
apostles foretell this holy war, which is predetermined in the immuta- 
ble counsel of God. It is for us to take care that, when the bride- 
groom comes, we may not be found sleeping. 

"Isolation reigned under all the old religions; but solidarity, 
which is the opposite of isolation, will reign in the world when the 
religion of Christ triumphs. The Jews contradistinguished them- 
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selyes from the Crentiles, the Greeks from the Barbarians ; and the 
Bomans conceived themselves to be, bj mere right of birth, supreme 
over all other men. But how does the apostle characterize the New 
Dispensation ? He says, ' There is neither Jew nor Greek, there 
is neither male nor female ; for ye are all one in Christ Jesus. There 
is neither circumcision nor uncircumcision. Barbarian, ^cythian, bond 
DOT free; for Christ is all, and in all. Through Christ, we have 
access by one spirit unto the Father. Now, therefore, ye are no more 
sizangers and foreigners, but fellow-citizens with the saints, and of the 
household of God.' The apostle speaks of a ' mystery ' that had been 
kept sfecret in the counsels of God from the foundation of the world ; 
a mystery that angels had desired to look into, but had not been able 
untQ after it was revealed in the operation of the constitution of the 
cborcL What is the mystery which was revealed, * to the intent that 
unto principalities and powers in heavenly places might be made 
known the manifold wisdom of God ' ? It is this : ' that in the dis- 
pensation of the fulness of times, God might gather together in 
one all things in Christ, both things which are in heaven and things 
which are on earth.' So the bond of solidarity takes hold of heavenly 
as well as of earthly things, — as, indeed, Wesley sings, in the hymn 
oommencing, 'The saints above and saints below in one communion 
join.' Thus the principles of the gospel are identified in express 
terms with the principle of solidarity, that fundamental principle of 
all genuine democracy. Thus democracy, when receive^ in its truth, 
is shown to be identical with religion. 

" The doctrine of the apostle does not difier from that of his Master. 
Our Lord said, in the most solemn moment, perhaps, of his life, when 
he instituted the communion service (that sacrament of solidarity), 
and just before he was destroyed, ' I pray. Father, that they all may 
be ONE ; as thou. Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they may be 
ONE in us.' And, in the same connection, he intimates that the 
solidarity of his disciples is to be the evidence to the world of the 
reality of his mission. ' I in them, and thou in me, that they may be 
made perfect in one ; that the world may know that thou hast sent 
me,^ A Christianity that forgets the doctrine and the practice of sol- 
idarity is no Christianity ; for it feils to present the requisite char- 
acteristics : it is something against which the gates of hell continually 
prevail." 

At two o'clock, Kossuth and his suite dined at the Massasoit House, 
With the state committee and a few invited guests. Immediately aftcfr 
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dinner, the committee, with Eoesnth and his oompuwHis, left Spring- 
field in a special train. At Pabner, some hundreds of people wero 
collected. Kossuth stepped to the platform of the car he was in, and 
after he had been introdaced to the people by Mr. S. T. Wallace, he 
spoke to them a few minates. He said, in sabstance, that, as they 
were acquainted with the conditi<m of Hungary, he need not argue 
its claims ; that he was happy to be the guest of Massachusetts, and 
recommended the cause of Hungary to their persevering sympathy. 
He was very warmly applauded. 

At North Brookfield a large crowd had collected on the further side 
of the depot Kossuth left the cars to reply to the letter of the select- 
men, which, he said, was one of the most gratifying addresses he had 
received since his arrival in America. 

<< I am told," said he, '' that you are an agricultural people. I bTe 
agriculture. 0, that it might be given me to have the tranquillity of a 
country life in my own dear land, during my few remaining years ! 
You say you are men of peace. I am a man of peace. God knows 
how I love peace. But I hope I shall never be such a coward as to 
mistake oppression fitr peace. So long as there is oppression, there 
must be strife ; and so long as my country is oppressed, I must be a 
man of strife. But you hear the democratic locomotive. That waits 
for no man, and I must bid you &rewelL" 

' At Worcester an immense multitude of people had poured in firam 
the surrounding country to do honor to Kossuth, and witness 
his welcome to the *' heart of the commonwealth." At half-past four, 
the approach of the special train from Springfield was announced by 
the discharge of cannon and the rin^g of bells. At five, the train 
reached the railroad station, around which thousands of men were 
gathered in a dense mass, all eager to catch a glimpse of Kossuth. 
Here Kossuth was introduced to the mayor, with whom he entered a 
carriage, accompanied by Colonel Williams, of the governor's staSl A 
smile of satisfaction and pleasure gleamed upon the face of the Magyu*, 
as he looked around upon the enthusiastic multitude, who rent the air 
with cheers ; and, with head uncovered, he rose, bowed, and waved his 
hand. A procession was formed immediately, composed of a kng 
cavalcade, two companies of the military, and a long series of car- 
riages, containing the Hungarians, the legislative committee, aid 
municipal officers and other gentlemen of Worcester, which proceeded, 
amid Uie thunder of artillery and the dangor of all the city beUi| 
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through Sammer-Btreet to Lincoln-Bquare, and thence through Main 
and I^nt to Park street, in the following order : 

Two Assistant Marshals. 

Cavalcade. 

Chief Marshal. 

Music. 

Military. 

Mayor and Kossuth. 

Chairman of State and City Committees. 

Kossuth's Suite. 

Executive Committee of the City. 

State Committee. 

Committee of Arrangements. 

Oerman Committee. 

Members of the City Covemment. 

Citizens. 

As the procession moved through Main-street to the Common, flagis 
suspended at intervals from either side, and bearing mottoes appro- 
priate to the occasion, floated upon the breeze, which bore upward the 
strains of martial music, and the shouts of the thronging multitude. 

At the comer of Central-street, the stars and stripes, thus sus- 
pended, bore the following: "Welcome to Gov. Kossuth." 

A little further on, the Worcester Museum was finely decorated 
with American and Hungarian flags. 

Next was an American flag, with the motto '' In Peace pbbpabb 

BOB WaB." 

Proceeding onward to the American House, another splendid flag 
was seen, with the motto, " Hungary and Liberty." 

From the flag-pole of the Worcester House the stars and stripes 
waved in the breeze. 

Approaching the corner of Maine and Front streets, another mag- 
nifiomit banner floated above the procession, upon which were the 
words, " Terror to Tyrants and Liberty to the World." 

Turning the comer upon Front-street, was still another, with the 
Mofwing: <* Welcome to Kossuth, and Patriots of every 
Nation." 

Upon the Common the American and Hungarian standards were 
floating from the dty liberty-pole, while beneath were gathered the 
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enthusiastic moltitades, who had assembled to welcome the great 
advocate of human rights. 

The escort having halted opposite the Park-street Church at a few 
minutes before six o^clock, Kossuth, accompanied by the mayor of the 
city, ascended the speaker's stand, erected on the south side of the 
common, and was followed by his suite and the remainder of the party. 
Here he was greeted with the greatest enthusiasm by the immense 
multitude that filled the surrounding area. 

When the shouting had somewhat subsided, the Hon. Peter G. 
Bacon, Mayor of Worcester, took the platform, and said : 

" Governor Kossuth : It has &llen to my lot to perform the 
delightful duty, upon this most joyous occasion, in the presence of both 
branches of the city government, and this immense concourse of spec- 
tators, to express to you their profound sentiments of sympathy and 
welcome. Your presence has awakened unusual joy throughout our 
city ; and, in the name and in behalf of the city council of Worcester, 
and of this great gathering of citizens, I bid you a cordial and most 
hearty welcome. And permit me to assure you, in behalf of the dty 
government and people, that we entertain the deepest sympathy for 
you, and the noble cause to which you have devoted, and are now 
devoting, your life. We recognize in you the honest representative of 
popular liberty and human progress upon the continent firom which 
you came. And we earnestly hope that you will feel at home among 
us. 

'^ You are surrounded to-day by the moral atmosphere that inspired 
the souls of Hancock, and Warren, and Adams, and Otis, and which 
ner\'ed the hearts of those who made Lexington, Concord and Bunker 
Hill, immortal names. The love of liberty is indigenous to our soil. 
Here, where our forefathers fled from the tyranny of the Old World, 
they laid the foundations of free institutions, deep and stnmg, upon 
the rock of principle. Here they caused to rise together the church 
and the free school-house, together with a free press, fi)r a free people, 
and an open Bible ; and these have made us what we are. Our cold 
climate and our sterile soil have proved to us a blessing ; and, onener- 
vated by luxury, strengthened by manly labor from day to day, and 
from year to year, we, their descendants, have kept the fires of liberty 
burning to the present hour. They were imported in the Mayflower, 
and were at last embodied in the Declaration of Independence, thai 
great charter of our liberties. 
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" Among the cherished principles that we have inherited from our 
&therSj is the right of every nation to manage its own domestic affidrs 
in its own way. [Cheers.] Holding these principles, and seeing 
iheir beneficial operation in the history of our own and other nations, 
what language of ours can express our feelings of execration against 
die monster wrong of the despots of Europe, who combined their 
energies of oppression to crush the nationality of your native land, and 
compelled you to stand here to-day an exile? 

^' But aU is not lost. There remains in the hearts of men, in every 
clime and nation, a deep and growing sentiment in &vor of liberty. There 
remains the unconquerable and iron will to serve her cause ; and there 
is, too, a just God, who rules the afiairs of nations,* and, though clouds 
hare gathered and obscured the sun of Hungarian independence for 
the present, the time will yet come when Hungary shall enjoy a glori- 
ous freedom. 

" Once more I bid you welcome, thrice welcome, to our city, to 
lihe heart of the commonwealth, and to the hearts of its people." 

KOSSUTH'S FIRST SPEECH AT WORCESTER. 

• 

" Let me not speak, gentlemen. It is not possible for any eloquence 
to equal the rising majesty of the people's spirit. Well, now that is 
an ocean before me. Sometimes Grod stirs the waves ; then no man 
can dominate over them. But when God stretches his hand in peace 
over the waves, then the slightest breeze may be heard. [Cheers.] 
See how the waves move now ! 

" Gentlemen, like as the Holy Scriptures are the revelations of 
leligioas truth, teaching men how to attain eternal bliss, so history is 
the revelation of eternal wisdom, instructing nations how to be happy 
and immortal on earth. The rising and decline, the standing and the 
fiJl, of nations, are equally instructive to the contemplating mind. 
Unaccountable changes may alter, on a sudden, the condition of indi- 
viduals, but in the life of nations there is always a logical concatena- 
tion of cause and effect ; therefore history is the book of life. 

'' I like to look into the book of life; to me it is an enchanted 
mirror, wherein the past assumes the shape of friture events. The 
history of old Massachusetts is fiill of instruction to those who know 
how to read unwritten philosophy in written facts. Besides, to me it 
is of deq> interest, because, from the very time that the colonial 
system was adopted by Great Britain, to secure the monopoly of the 

5 
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American trade, and to prevent the rising of the colonists tostreogdiai 
independence, down to Washington's misfortunes and final TictarJeB, — 

from James Ods, pleading with words of flame the rights of America 
before the Supreme Court of I^Iassachusetts, breathing into the nation 
the breath of life, out of which American Independence was bom, 
down to the Declaration of Independence, first moved bj a son of 
Massachusetts, — there are such striking resemblances between your 
country's history and that of mine, that, in reflecting upon them, I 
often believe I read Hungary when I read Massachusetts. [Cheers.] 
But, then, when the kind cheers of your generous-hearted people 
rouse me out of my contemplative reveries, and, looking around me, I 
see your prosperity, a sadness of nameless woe comes over my mind, 
because that very prosperity reminds me that I am not at home. The 
home of my fathers, the home of my heart, the home of my affec- 
tions and of my cares, is in the most striking contrast with the pros- 
perity I see here. And whence this striking contrast in the results, 
when there exists such a striking identity in the antecedents? 
Whence this afflicting departure from the logical necessity in history, — 
whereas the resemblance in proceedings goes so fer, that I act pre- 
cisely that part in the United States which Massachusetts' immortal 
son, Franklin, acted in France ; — acted, it is true, supported by 
infinite personal merit, whereas I have none, but, I dare say, acted 
not with more devotion than I myself. [Cheers.] 

*^ Well, the cause which accounts for the mighty difference in the 
results is, that your struggle for independence met the good luck of 
monarchical France stipulating to aid with its full force America 
struggling for independence, whereas republican America delayed even 
a speedy recognition of Hungary's achieved independence. Ilowe^'er, 
the etjuality of results may yet come. History will not prove false to 
poor Hungary, while it proves true to all the world. I certainly will 
never meet the reputation of Franklin ; but I may yet meet his good 
luck in a patriotic mission. [Cheers.] It is not yet too late. [Cheers.] 
ly people, like the damsel in the Scriptures, is but sleeping, and not 
dead. [Cheers.] Sleep is silent, but restores to strength. [Cries of 
* Good, good.'] There is apparent silence also in nature before the 
storm ; only the stormy petrel sweeps along, scenting instinctively the 
approaching storm. I am somewhat of a storm-bird ; only I do not 
scent the storm instinctively, but know it consciously. [Cheers.] Then 
why should I despond to see yet history true to its logic 7 Why 
should I despair to meet in my mission the good luck of Franklin yet? 
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We are down-trodden, it is true ; but was Washington not in a dreary 
retreat, with his few brave men, scarcely to be called an army, when 
Franklin drew nigh to success in his mission ? 

" My retreat is somewhat longer, to be sure ; but then our struggle 
went on, from the first moment, on a more gigantic scale ; and, again, 
the success of Franklin was aided by the hatred of France against 
England ; so I am told, and it is true ; but I have for me the love of 
America for liberty and for right ; and God knows my people's cause 
is the cause of liberty. [Cheers.] I trust that the love of liberty in 
republican America will prove such a source of generous inspiration, 
as hatred of Great Britain did prove in monarchical France. And, 
should it be the doom of humanity that even republics like yours 
could be more mightily moved by hatred than by love, I may be per- 
mitted to ask, is there less reason for republican America to hate the 
overwhelming progress of absolutism than there was reason for France 
to hate England's prosperity ? The United States, torn from the 
dominion of England, did not injure her prosperity; rather it has 
increased it in ultimate result^ ; but the predominance of absolutism, 
absorbing Europe, would injure your prosperity, because you are no 
China, no Japan ; you cannot confine yourself within your own bound- 
aries. Having entered the family of nations, national intercourse has 
become a life-artery to you ; and, that being the case, the condition of 
the outward world, with which you have, and must continue to have, a 
national intercourse, cannot be indifferent to you. The effects of 
intercourse are reciprocal; and when principles are brought to a 
clashing strife, there is community in the results. - 

" Principles and their influence are not to be confined by geogra- / 
phical lines. America cannot remain unaffected by the condition of ^ 
Europe, with which you have a thousand-fold intercourse. A passing 
accident in Liverpool, a fire in Manchester, cannot fiiil to be felt in 
America ; — how could, then, the fire of despotic oppression, which 
threatens to consume all Europe, freedom, civilization and property, 
fail to affect, in its results, America? How can it be indifferent to 
you, if Europe be free or enslaved ? How can it be indifferent to 
you, if there exists a thing styled * Law of Nations,' or if no such 
thing more exists, being replaced by the arbitrary whims of an arro- 
gant mortal, wio is called ' Czar ' 7 [A voice, — ' Three groans for the 
Czar.' The groans were given with right good-will.] Well, that is 
good ; but I hope the time draws near when we will give him some- 
thing more hard than groans. [Cheers.] No I either all the instruc- 
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licm of history is Yanity, and its -warnings bat the pastime of a modE- 
iDg-bird, or this indifibrence is impossible ; therefore I may yet meet 
with Franklin's good lack. [Cheers.] 

'' Franklin wrote to his friend, Charles Thompson, after haying 
condaded the treaty of peace, ' If we ever become ongratefol to those 
who haye served and befriended as, oar repatation, and all the 
strength it is capable of procaring, will be lost, and new dangers ensae. 

" Perhaps I coald say, poor Hangary has well served Christendom, 
has well served the caase of hamanity ; bat, indeed, we are not so 
happy as to have served year coantry in particalar. Bat yoa are 
generoas enoagh, that oar onmerited misfortanes may as mach recom- 
mend as to year aflfections as a good service might recommend as. It 
is beaatifal to repay a received benefit, bat to bestow a benefit is divine. 
[Load and repeated cheers.] It is year good fortane to be able to do 
good to hamanity; let it year glory be, that yoa are willing to do it 
[Cheers.] 

'' Sach and similar have been the thoaghts which came to my mind 
while I passed over the classical soil of Massachasetts. There was 
consolation in that progress, and there was hope and encoaragement in 
it And now here I stand, in the heart of this glorioas commonwealth. 
[Cheers.] ! let me lay my hand apon that heart, and mark the 
palsation of it ; the palsation of my own heart mach depends apon 
how the heart of year commonwealth throbs. [Cheers.] 

'' Yes, gentlemen ; anxioas hope and expectations of millions have 
accompanied me to year shores. 

''The grave Tark wept when I left his shores. ^ Allah iztnar^ 
ladek^ was his parting word; and the dervish chief poared water 
upon my road, and raised his hands to the Eternal to bless my ways. 
The Italian sparkled with the recollection of ancient greatness, and 
with the hope of a better fatare, in meeting me. The Frenchman 
raised the hymn of fireedom, and a flash like the lightning passed over 
his brow when he chanted ' Tremble, ye Tyrants ! ' and he looked 
like a prophet when he sang of ' him the perfidious ! the oppro- 
BRIUH OF OUR NATION.' At Marseilles a repablican swam over the 
cold waves of the sea, to teach the hand of the exile, whom the star* 
spangled banner had restored to activity. England's gallant soldiers^ 
ifatching on the rock of Gibraltar, thandered their harras to heaven, 
when, in answer to their greeting, I drank them the toast, ' England 
and America : May their banners imite in the prosecation of the rights 
of hamanity [tremendoas cheers], and their swords be drawn in com- 
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mon for liberty and right' [cheers] ; and when I stopped at Lisbon, 
that beautiful jewel on earth, the glowing Portuguese flamed with 
iDspiration in welcoming me, and sobbed with emotion in bidding me 
farewell. 

" And the people of England, — ! I cannot describe, — there was 
a revelation of the people's majesty in what I met there, as seldom yet 
was seen in history; and when the people came to me, hailing America, 
and speaking the praise of your Washington, and charged me to bring 
its brotherly greetings to the younger brother, so happy and so free 
[cheers], and to tell Brother Jonathan that the spirit of liberty is 
diye in old brother John Bull ! [Tremendous cheering, and waving 
of hats.] Then England's people looked, indeed, like the embodiment 
of those words which King George the Third spoke to your John 
Adams, the first of independent American ambassadors to England, 
'Let the &mily ties of language, religion and blood, have their full 
and natural effect.' [Cheers.] 

'* Tes, gentlemen, such were the manifestations with which I have 
embarked for America. I, in embarking, saw the tricolor flag of 
Hungary hoisted above my head to the top of an English mast, and 
heard it saluted from Southampton's batteries with a royal salute of 
£u%well ; and, on my arrival at New York, I heard it reechoed with a 
full republican salute from the batteries of the United States, welcom- 
ing with the honors of the Union the tricolor flag of Hungary, floating 
oyer my head from an American mast ; and every manifestation was a 
ray of hope more, and every cannon-shot an expectation more, roused 
in the hearts of Europe's millions. Four months have since passed ; 
during those four months, my breast was a foaming bed of a continual 
ebb and tide of hope. Now my task is nearly done ; some few days 
yet, and, in recrossing the Atlantic, I shall sit like the laborer on his 
plough, wiping off the sweat of my brow, and musing about the strange 
episode, never yet seen in mankind's history, that a stranger, the unas- 
suming o&pring of an Asiatic race transplanted to Europe, being a 
poor exile, had been borne on in triumph by popular sympathy, for his 
misfortunes' sake, as no crowned conqueror will be borne on for his 
successes' sake, in republican America ; and, summing up the present 
and future results of these unprecedented popular manifestations, and 
oombming them with the vital power of true principled, I will record the 
answer I shall have to tell, on the part of ihe people of America, to the 
expectations and hopes of Europe's millions ; and, as I approach the 
east, I will look anxiously back towards the west, to mark if the galaxy 

6* 
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of American stars be rising from the new capital with the lustre of a 
new sun, and if the young eagle of America be towering on his gigan- 
tic wings, to watch frt)m on high the arrogant movements of the bear 
of violence against bleeding mankind, sheltering itself beneath the laws 
of nature and nature's God. 

" Shall I see that eagle towering? Shall I see the glowing galaxy 
of American stars rising over the gloomy horizon of liberty ? Thei^ 
what will be the tidings I shall have to bear, in answer to the expecta- 
tions with which I was charged? Let me hope the answer will be fit 
to be reanswered by a mighty hallelujah, at the shout of which the 
thrones of tyrants wijl quake ; and when they are fallen, and buried 
beneath the fallen pillars of tyranny, all the Christian world will unite 
in the song of praise, * Glory to God in heaven, and peace to good- 
willing men on earth, and honor to America, the first-bom son of 
Liberty ; for no nation has (jod done so much as her, for she proved 
to be well deserving of it, because she was obedient to his divine law. 
She has loved her neighbor as herself; and did unto others as she 
desired, in the hour of her need, others to do unto herself 

'* Gentlemen, I know what weight is due Massachusetts in the 
councils of the nation ; the history, the character, the inteUigence, the 
consistent energy, and the considerate perseverance, of your country, 
give me the security that, when the people of Massachusetts raises its 
voice and pronounces its will, that it is not like a girl's sigh that melts 
in the breeze, — it will carry its aim. 

" I have seen this people's will in the manifestation of him whom 
the people's well-deserved confidence has raised to the helm of its 
executive government ; I have seen it in the sanction of its senators ; 
• I have seen it in the mighty outburst of popular sentiments, and in 
the generous testimonials of its sympathy, as I progressed on this hal- 
lowed soil. I hope soon to see it in the legislative hall of your 
representatives, and in the Cradle of American Liberty. 

"I hope to see it so, as I see it now, here, throbbing with warm, 
sincere, generous and powerful pulsation, in the very heart of your 
commonwealth. I know that, where the heart is sound, the whole body 
is sound, the blood is sound throughout all the veins. [Cheers.] The 
warmth of the heart of Massachusetts spreads with magnetic influence 
over my own sad heart ; and, thanking God that all these manifesta- 
tions of Massachusetts have been reserved to me for the later hours 
of my task, when the flush of excitement has passed, and calm reflect 
tion holds the ground, — I thank God for it, because upon such a man- 
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ifestation we can rely. There are principles in it like those of old, by 
which your fathers were inspired, when they took the lead in the strug- 
gle for freedom, never faltering, though many others despaired. The 
answer which I will bear to Europe is pointed out to me by the man- 
ifestations of Massachusetts. Accept my heartfelt thanks, in the name 
of my people, for it. 

" Being the heart of Massachusetts, 0, let me entreat you to be 
warm like the heart. Never believe to be right those who, bearing 
but a piece of metal in their chests, would persuade you that to be 
cold is to be wise. [Cheers.] Warmth is the vivifying influence of 
the universe, and the heart is the source of noble deeds. To consider 
calmly what you haVe to do is well. You have done it ; you have 
done more, — you have let the thoughts of your mind pass through 
the warm tide of your heart, and that organ has nobly done its work, 
as the present day shows ; but let me hope that the heart of Massa- 
chusetts will continue to throb warmly for the cause of liberty, till 
that which you judge to be right is done, with that persistent gnergy 
which, inherited from the Puritan Pilgrims of the Mayflower, is a 
principle with the people of Massachusetts. [Cheers.] Remember 
the afliicted, — farewell ! '' 

Tremendous cheering, continued for several minutes after the con- 
clusion of this speech, testified the strong impression which it made 
upon the hearers. It was, in fact, delivered throughout with the most 
admirable grace and animation. Kossuth was well aware of the high 
character and intelligence of the people of Worcester county, of their 
steadfiist devotion to the principles of freedom ; and, feeling sure of his 
audience, could put forth without restraint his utmost powers of ora- 
tory. The effect was in some instances very striking. On the plat- 
form near him there were some veteran politicians, who, though 
opposed to his doctrines, could not refrain iBrom tears at certain pas- 
sages of his speech. 

From the platform on the Common, Kossuth was escorted to his 
quarters at the American House, followed by a dense crowd, who 
repeatedly cheered him as he passed along. He reached the hotel a 
few minutes before seven o'clock, where he supped and gained a little 
repose. 

At about eight o'clock he was waited upon to the City Hall, where 
a dense and most enthusiastic audience assembled to listen to another 
address &om him. 
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Up to eight o'clock, admission to the hall was limited to those wbo 
presented a Hungarian bond at the door, by which means alarge num- 
ber were disposed of. 

At eight o'clock, the state committee, the city government, and 
the committee of arrangements, entered the hall with Kossuth, wbo 
was received with loud and prolonged cheers, waving of ladies' hand- 
kerGhie& and gentlemen's hats, and other demonstrations of the most 
hearty and enthusiastic sympathy. The crowds that had been waiting 
outside for his arrival came rushing into the hall, until the great area 
and galleries presented one unbroken sea of eager, intelligent and sym- 
pathetic &ces. ' 

General Day called the meeting to order, and introduced Hon. 
Henry Chapin, ex-mayor of the city, who came forward, amid the load 
cheering of the people, and said : 

" Fellow-citizens : We come to-night as freemen to pay our trib- 
ute of respect to the great advocate of popular liberty. The sons and 
daughters of the Pilgrims hasten to honor the man who has dared to 
vindicate in a foreign land the principles which the Pilgrims fled to 
establish here. Educated in the spirit of the De<!laration of Independ- 
ence, honoring with our whole souls the men who pledged their 
'lives,' their * fortunes,' and their 'sacred honor,' for liberty, we 
but speak out the gushing sentiments of our hearts when we pay our 
homage to those who have sacrificed everything but honor for the 
freedom of their race. 

'' We watched the progress of the Hungarian revolution with deep 
and thrilling interest We saw that brave and patriotic people, ani- 
mated by a common enthusiasm, struggling against the combined pow- 
ers of Russia and Austria, performing prodigies of valor, and driving 
the despots back, until treason did its shameful work, and Hungary 
was in the dust. We have seen those friends of freedom either in 
chains and slavery at home, or driven into lonely exile away from their 
country and their firesides ; and while we have sat under the tree of 
Liberty which our &thers planted in blood and in tears, our hearts 
have swollen with emotions of sympathy for our brethren across the 
wide Atlantic, who, engaged^ a contest as pure and noble as our own 
Revolution, have as yet found a destiny so different from ours. 

" In that great struggle for liberty in Hungary, one man stood forth 
preeminent In the appeals to the Hungarian people, there was heard 
the voice of one man rousing the masses of his oountrym^ with the 
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magic of a mysterious eloquence. In exile, captivity and sorrow, the 
form of one man has been surrounded by a halo of glory ; one whom 
even the Turkish monarch has dared to protect, against the indignant 
protests of tyranny; one over whom the stars and stripes of our coun- 
try have been proud to wave in triumph, and to whom the gathering 
thousands and tens of thousands of the American people rejoice to 
show the reverence which is due to the great and good. That man is 
Louis Kossuth ; that man is the guest of this evening ! 

'^Honored Sir: A committee raised at a large and enthusiastic 
meeting of our citizens, we bid you an earnest and a heartfelt welcome. 
We welcome you to New England, the land of free schools, free 
thought, fi*ee speech, and free men. We welcome you to Massachu- 
setts, the home of Warren, and Adams, and Hancock, and Otis. We 
welcome you to the state which boasts of Concord, and Lexington, and 
Banker Hill. Especially we welcome you to this Heart of the Com- 
monwealth, this home of well-paid labor, this paradise of mechan- 
ics, where the songs of freedom and the hum of cheerful industry 
mingle sweetly together, and where thousands of the hardy sovereigns 
of the country pay their glad homage to your glorious name ! Here, at 
least, you stand in the midst of friends. Strong arms and warm hearts 
are around you. Party, sect and creed, vanish for the moment, like the 
baseless fabric of a dream. The old and the young, the rich and the 
poor, the learned and the ignorant, all catch the inspiration of the hour, 
and hail you with a patriotic welcome. In the humblest dwelling 
amongst us your name and history are as familiar as household words. 
From every Christian fireside prayers have ascended for you and your 
unhappy country ; and I feel that I express the real sentiments of our 
people, in the wish that the hour may soon come when your father-land 
shall break the yoke of the oppressor, and you be restored to the posi- 
tion which the advocates of freedom and progress and popular liberty, 
the world over, have unanimously awarded to you. 

'' I will detain this waiting assembly no longer by remarks of mine, 
but will introduce to them Louis Kossuth, the rightful Governor of 
Hungary." 

Mr. Chapin sat down amidst thunders ^of applause. Kossuth then 
rose, when Gen. Day, waving his baton over his head, cried, ** Fellow- 
dtizens, nine cheers for Kossuth and Hungary ! " These were given 
with a will and power that made the hall tremble. They were caught 
up by the people who filled the streets outside, the sound of whose 
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shouting again called ferth the cheers of those within. When silence 
was restored, Kossuth said, turning to Mr. Chapin : 

"I would have been very glad, sir, if you had been pleased, not, as 
jou have said, to detain your fellow-citizens, but if you had been 
pleased to continue to express the warm, gushing, generous sympathies 
of their hearts, with your eloquent lips. You are a son of Massachusetts ; 
you understand the feelings of your brethren, now assembled to wel- 
come me, a poor exile, to your city ; and to me nothing can be more 
grateful than to listen to the expression of that generous and sponta- 
neous sympathy. I am a stranger to their feelings, speaking in a for- 
eign tongue ; and therefore I cannot address them in a manner that will 
gratify and interest them. 

" I hope the gentlemen will excuse me, if, from my fatigue, and hum- 
ble abilities, I am not able to address them as I could wish. I have, 
however, the sense of duty strong in my breast ; and I will never 
shrink, nor be too tired to attempt what duty calls upon me to per- 
form. [Loud cheers.] 

"0 ! would that I could speak to you in my own native tongue! 
Then would I speak to you as I used to speak to my people. There 
is so much to remind me of my old home in all I now see and hear 
around me ! There I was wont to meet such a people as you. I never 
was conscious of deserving a reputation for eloquence ; I never felt 
that to me belonged the magic powers of oratory ; but, with such a peo- 
ple cheering me. I may have sometimes received the inspiration of elo- 
quence ; for there is always eloquence in a noble people's sympathy. 

" You have been pleased to say, sir, that in the struggle of Hungary 
with the leagued despots of Austria and Russia one man stood preem- 
inent. But I must be just to myself and to my countrymen ; and just- 
ice compels me to declare that in that struggle there was no preemi- 
nence. In sacrifices for the cause of Hungary, and in the devotion to 
the principles of fi-eedom, there was no preeminence amongst individ- 
ual men. In the whole course of that glorious but fatal contest, the 
people stood preeminent. 0, had you seen the demigoils of Hungary, 
as they died with the smiles upon their hps for the father-land, then 
you would have said there was no preeminence, but a common devotion 
in yielding up all for liberty ! 

"There was a time, in the history of mankind, when, by being in its 
childhood or infancy, a nation's progress and prosperity depended upon 
men ; when the events of history were controlled by the wishes and 

I 
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ads of persons ; when the whole of humanity was absorbed in indi- 
Tidualities ; but, thank God, that time will never come again ! The 
progress of civilization has rendered impossible such fatal dependencies. 
The g^eral diffusion of ideas and principles has rescued humanity from 
Boch precarious dependencies. Nations are now dependent upon prin- 
ciples, not upon men. It has been said to me, by one of your eloquent 
fellow-citizens, that the people of Massachusetts never pay any tribute 
to men, but to principles ; and thus it is that I, a humble exile, meet 
Tfith such a welcome as I have met to-day. [Cheers.] 

"You have been pleased to say, sir, that I am among friends. Thank 
God for that word ! for to me, a homeless exile, there is now no conso- 
ktion equal to that of friendship. But you are not friends for my sake, 
but for my country's cause ; and 0, let me assure you that my coun- 
trymen are worthy of your friendship. [Loud cheers.] 

" Gentlemen, in coming to your city, this heart of your good old com- 
monwealth, I have observed that on your hills, and in your valleys, 
there still remains a little snow. Well, it is curious to observe what a 
sympathy exists between the physical and moral worlds. In warm cli- 
mates, you will notice that vegetation is always in activity, and plants 
spring up with rapidity ; but, if a little chill comes, their delicate leaves 
are nipped, and they wither away. So, in those climates, men act 
from warm impulses, that soon pass away with the circumstance that 
excited them; whereas, where snow exists, — for snow, you know, is 
not the emblem of coldness, but is necessary to conserve and invigor- 
ate the soil for a good harvest, — it not only vivifies the seed, but ripens 
it That snow in the moral world conserves the warmth of the heart ; 
and such a warmth you have shown mo in your snowy climate as I 
never wish to see exceeded. I have seen so much considerate warmth 
here as will enable me to say to my poor, suffering countrymen, that I 
have seen a people representing the principle of republican liberty in 
opposition to the principle of despotism, represented by Czars, trampling 
on freedom, and absorbing nationalities. 

" K you look to history, you will see that at no period of time have 
the two conditions of nationality — those of republicanism and despot- 
ism — been brought to such a crisis as now ; and a short time is to 
decide which must prevail. You cannot remain indifferent to the strug- 
gle which is now trembling to an issue, in Europe, between those two 
conditions. Your position and interest, as one of the great nationali- 
ties of the world, will force you to participate in this struggle. 

" You will be constrained either to forsake the position of a power on 
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earth, or to conserve the law of nations, which is the common property 
of nations. When I ask you to proclaim the principles of international 
law, I do not ask you to adopt a new principle or a new line of policy ; 
I only ask you to reiterate the principles and policy expressed by Jdm 
Quincy Adams, in reference to the Argentine Republics, when the 
holy alliance of despots had made preparations to crush those infiint 
nationalities. 

" He said that the United States must take counsel of her duties and 
interests in relation to the acts of the despots towards those states. 
Did that bold course entangle you in foreign alliances and war ? No ! 
it rather prevented war. The bold declaration of a true principle is 
never so likely to entangle you in war as ihe passive abnegation of your 
position as a power on earth. I have never, in the brightest moments 
of my expectations and hopes, wanted the United States to do any* 
thing against her interests. All I have wanted is the declaration of a 
principle which is embodied in her history, and in her very existence as 
a nation and a power on earth. Every American with whom I have 
conversed in his private capacity has declared that he is convinced that 
every nation has a right to choose its own government, and no foreign 
nation has a right to interfere with ihe fullest freedom of that choice; 
and all I ask of ihe United States, which is only the aggregation of 
individualities, is to express this conviction to the world. [Cheers.] 
We do not want America to fight our battles. We will fight our own 
battles. [Loud cheers.] We have hearts and hands of our own, to 
defend our rights, and beat back our enemies. [Loud cheers.] What 
we want is to be assured that, as certain as there is a God in heaven 
who watches the destinies of the universe, so is there a mi^ty nation 
on earth which watches the laws of nations and of Nature's QoSi 
[Loud cheers.] 

*' Gentlemen, I have seen in your streets to-day two flags ; one 
bearing the superscription * Terror to Tyrants, Liberty to the World.* 
Let me entreat you, gentlemen, to make that superscription not only a 
sentiment, but a fisict. [Enthusiastic cheers.] I have the instinctive 
consciousness that the destiny of that American flag is ' Death to Tyr- 
anny, Liberty to the World.' [Renewed cheering.] The seocmd fliag, 
which I saw on the common, was the flag of America, waving proudly 
>ver the poor little flag of Hungary. Make the philosophy of those 
flags — the prophecy of them, also — a &ct ! Let the flag of your coun* 
try wave protectingly over my nation's cause ! [Cheers.] I thank 
yo!j, gentlemen, firom the very heart of my heart, for the welcome yoa 
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Iiaye giyen me this day ; and I hope that, ere long, Europe will prove 
to you that yonr sympathy has not been bestowed unworthily, and 
will proTO, also, that the voice of the people is sometimes the thunders 
of the Almighty." [Prolonged cheering.] 

At the conclusion of Kossuth's remarks, Mr. J. L. Myers, in behalf 
rf the German citizens, delivered the following address in that Ian* 
goage: 

" Governor Kossuth : We are hardly able to express our joy that 
drcumstances permit us to welcome you, the true apostle of liberty and 
hmuan rights, in behalf of the German residents of this city. We need 
not say with what sympathy and anxiety we looked to the far East, 
where you and your heroic people fought, not only for the liberty of 
Hungary, but for the liberties of the whole human race ; where you 
tdoDe appeared as the defender of liberty and law, against the per- 
jurious Hapsburgs and the cunning Northern Bear, who united their 
efforts to crush the Grod-given rights of man. 

" No body of men has more cause to sympathize with the cause of Hun- 
guy ihan^llie Germans. No body of men has more cause to mourn for 
die fidl of Hungary. But we do not despair. While Kossuth lives, wo 
bd that the cause of Hungary is not lost. While Kossuth lives, there 
Eyes in him, and with him, the inspiring hope that the down-trodden 
lights of the European people shall see a glorious resurrection, and 
w31 find a true defender. 

"It now seems as if the cause of liberty had been lost, through 
treachery and misfortune. But the people will again rise, with reno- 
vated strength, for a new trial ; and they will again try to throw off 
the yoke of despotism ; and, with the help of God, and you to lead themi 
they shall succeed ! 

" Continue, Mr. Governor, to teach the people the true principles 
of self-government, instruct them in the sacred principles of liberty, 
and you will find strong arms and valiant hearts, in every quarter 
of the world, to assist you in the great work you now so nobly prose- 
cute, that of raising up the down-trodden human race. 

" Mr. Governor, accept this token of our regard for your cause. It 
was collected firom the few Germans residing in this city. The sum is 
small, but you will receive it as an earnest of our will, which we heart- 
ily wish was equalled by our ability. But we will not trouble you 
mare with words. We will only say, ' Long live Kossuth ! ' May you 
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enjoy the fimits of your eventful life, under the institutions of repub- 
lican freedom, in your own land ; and may you also enjoy the quiet of 
domestic life in the bosom of your own £miily, all reunited and pro- 
tected by law ! " 

The purse presented to Kossuth by the speaker contained the sum 
of thirty-five dollars, in gold. 

TNTien Mr. Myers had finished his address, and presented the purse, 
Kossuth said, in reply, in the German language the substance of which 
we translate, — 

'^ My friend, I am worn out and heavy from travelling and speak- 
ing, and cannot therefore reply to you with my lips what my heart 
dictates. But, before we part, I only want to express to you two 
things. First, I am not the great man which you suppose me to be. 
Every man is called upon to perform certain duties, and he ought to 
fulfil them ; and, if he performs them well, he only does his duty. I 
have only tried to fulfil my mission to the best of myability; and there- 
fore I do not deserve the reverence which you have been pleased to 
accord me. Secondly, I have received great sympathy from Americans, 
during my progress in this country ; and I have found, to my great joy 
and consolation, that the Germans have never been behind them in 
heartfelt generosity and sympathy for my country, — for her cause was 
theirs. Again I thank you, in the name of my country." 

A young Hungarian, who came to America with Kossuth, and is 
now working in one of the machine-shops of Worcester, presented his 
chief with an ingeniously made sword-cane. Kossuth kindly stroked 
the young man's cheeks, shook him cordially by the hand, and spoke 
words of encouragement to him in his native tongue. He said he was 
glad to see his countrymen exercising their skill here. But, as to that 
instrument, it was not such as he would employ in the coming strug- 
gle, because that was made for wounding foes in the back, and he 
liked to meet his, face to face. 

The audience now called for Mr. Hopkins, who made a few remains, 
which were warmly received. Mr. Burlingame was then called up, and 
spoke as follows. 

MB. BURUNQAME'S SPEECH. 

"Fellow-citizens: I have no words with which to express those 
emotions of sympathy with which our breasts are now swelling ; and 
if I should give them voice, I fear, with my friend who has just now 
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taken his seat, that I should not know when or where to end. It is 
charged by some that we propose to change the policy which, they say, 
was established by the great and good Washington. It is not true. 
If what they claim as that policy be indeed the policy of Washington, 
then do we desire to change it. K it bo one which is to silence us for- 
ever in the councils of the nations, and seal our lips before the world, 
then I care not by whom it was initiated, or when or how long it has 
stood, or by what persons it is now maintained, — it is a policy unworthy 
of a great and free people. [Applause.] But it is not as they claim; 
— thai policy was for the exigency of those early times. Why, a 
nation can have no such thing as a fixed policy. It must have fixed 
principles. The eloc^uent speaker has told us that policy is one thing, 
and principle quite another thing. One takes its hue and form from 
the passing hour ; the other is eternal, and may not be departed from 
with safety. It is because statesmen have fidled to make this distinc- 
tion that they have gone down under their errors. They have raised 
that which was ephemeral into the dignity of a principle, and clung 
to it long after it had become obsolete. Let us not wrong our fathers 
by believing they intended to chain this nation to the cradle of its 
infancy. Washington himself has told us that his was a temporary pol- 
icy, suited to the requirements of the time, but not intended to stand 
as our guide through all eternity. And, standing in the midst of that 
stormy present, and having in memory the bleeding past, and looking 
into the gloom of what seemed a sinister future, he fixed the time 
when he thought that policy would expire. Yes, with no foreknowl- 
edge of what would be the immense and rapid strides of this mighty 
people, he thought, and said, that in twenty years it might have the 
full command of its own fortunes. 

*' And 0, the difierence between then and now! The nation was 
scarred with war, poor, an hundred millions in debt, — not so rich as is 
our own Massachusetts to-day, — scarcely more populous than is now 
the Empire State, — with the whole west about to blaze with battle- 
fires, — party spirit aroused, society unformed, the government untried, 
friendless on sea and on land, — a wilderness everywhere, the states 
but just chmbing with feeble step the Atlantic slope, so that from 
Maine to Georgia the vfolPs long howl was answered back by the Atlan- 
tic's roar. [Applause.] In such a state of things the policy of neutral- 
ity found its sufficient justification. But now, when the republic has 
expanded from sea to sea, when its flag is advancing to the north and 
the south, when the beautiful white wings of its commerce are flutter- 
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ing in every quarter of the globe, and bringing home wealth and yictoij 
wi^ all the winds of heaven [applaose], shall we so wrong the memory 
of the brave men who cleared the way for these glories, — Washington, 
who soaght peace through war, Franklin, who subdued thunder and 
tyranny, and John Adams, out of whcNse head came the Revolution, — 
80 wrong these men, I say, as to believe that, if they could once mote 
visit the land their ^-alor freed, that they would tell us to trail our ban- 
ners over the sea and over the land, and let them no longer stream along 
the shores of the Baltic and the Mediterranean, symbols of unconquered 
liberty in the western world ? No, no ! they gave their breasts to tho 
battle, they struggled through nameless woes, for a place on earth, and 
that theu: sons might have * power on earth' to be wielded for liberty 
on whatever doubtful field it might strive. [Applause.] And would 
ihey not indignantly ask who gave instructions to Commodore Morgan, 
of the Mediterranean squadron, under which he should dare to issue 
those orders by which our gallant officers and seamen are not permitted, 
not only not to talk politics with the Neapolitans, or the people in whose 
waters they may chance to be, but are not allowed to discuss them 
with each other on the shore, or on an American deck ? Who gave him 
authority over the religious or political sentiments of an American 
officer or sailor ? Is it not enough for him that he does his duty 
under the laws ? Why, if we cannot maintain our relations with those 
people without subjecting our glorious sailors to such tyranny, I 
would not let our vessels cast their anchors in their waters ; no, not 
though a hurricane blew, save to batter down the walls of their tyran- 
nical cities ! [Applause.] 

''Who did not feel his cheek crimson with indignation as he learned 
to what position our brave officers of the Mississippi were constrained 
by these orders ? And more, when he learned of the conduct of the 
American consul at Marseilles ? Where, I ask, did he get his right to 
wound the feelings of the nation's guest on an American deck? Who 
placed that official under the direction of a miserable French prefect, 
himself the tool of a man who, at that very time, had perjury on his 
lips and treason in his heart? [Applause.] The great exile should have 
found kindness under our flag. It was not his fault, but his glory, that 
his presence awakened the republican heart of France ; our flag, had it 
been a true symbol of the principles we profess, would have done the 
same. It is a grievous, burning shame, that Kossuth, when the songs 
of liberty were rising around him, and the peaceful shouts of the people, 
should have been commanded to retire from what his noble presenoe 
inspired. What American, proud of his country's honor, would not 
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have preferred that the Mississippi, with the banner of our hopes float- 
ing aloft, should have gone down by her anchors, fighting some great 
battle of liberty, her scuppers running blood, rather than that the 
nation's guest — guest for such a cause — should not have found the 
fullest protection under a flag which once waved over Perry, and 
McDonough, and Lawrence, and Hull, and Decatur?'' [Great ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. Burlingame was warmly applauded throughout; and, when ho 
sat down, Hon. E. H. Kellogg, of Pittsficld, was called for, and spoke 
as follows : 

" I pray you, Mr. Chairman, and I pray you, this immense meeting 
of my fellow-citizens, not to expect from me, called up here as I am, 
one-half so full and so satisfactory an expression of the feeling that 
prevails in our hearts here, as we have already had. I rejoice, sir, 
that, under the force of the example of our illustrious guest, and under 
the force of your own teachings, that here, to-night, sect and creed and 
party are all submerged and drowned in the mighty flood of feeling and 
of sympathy extended to the man who is the representative of a well- 
deserving country, — that country whose liberties, before all our eyes, 
have been cloven down against the law of nations. Fellow-citizens, I 
could not, to-day, help rejoicing, when I heard our illustrious friend 
here depicting to these great multitudes the wrongs of his country, and 
bespeaking here the sympathies of his fellow-men, — I say, I could not 
but rejoice that there was still upon the face of this earth a great orator 
devoted to liberty ; that he, the martyr of his cause, bruised and torn 
in all but his undying love of liberty, can march with triumphant step 
from one ocean to the other, hailed as the friend of liberty by a whole 
nation. Sir, if wo cannot go with our arms to Hungary, and fight tlie 
Russians, we may, at least, thank God ! extend our sympathy to the 
cause of liberty; and we trust that you bless Grod that you have this 
expanded field on his earth where you can preach its cause. Let me 
assure you, sir, that your life is not in vain. If God should sec fit to 
take you to-day from your family, from your own dear father-land, 
from the world, and leave the Hungarians weeping, like the children 
of Israel by the waters of Babylon, for seventy years, you would not, 
even then, have lived in vain. No, sir ; you have taught us a lesson 
in this part of the world, you have taught the whole world a lesson, 
that will not be soon forgotten ; and whenever any other nation in the 
world shall assert the principle so beloved by you, and by the whole 
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American heart, — the very same principle to vhich Hungary is 
devoted, — I say, when soch a nation shall arise again in its might, 
and achieve its freedom, that before another Russian Czar can inter- 
fere with its liberties, you will hear the voice of America in a way that 
will be emphatic [applause], — in a way that will be useful, e£5cient. 
May God grant it ! 

"Fellow-citizens of Worcester, of the heart of the old Bay State, there 
is cause for this mighty outpouring, tliis fiery impulse of sympathy, 
that pervades all our breasts. ! fellow-men, suppose our own George 
Washington — our own Revolutionary Kossuth — had not been suc- 
cessfiil in our struggle, — suppose he had been beaten down by treach- 
ery that lived with us, or by the intervention of a power more tyranni- 
cal even than England, — and suppose he had been hunted in order 
to put a halter round his neck, wherfe in the wide world, — 0, where, 
seventy-five years ago, could Washington have gone, and been received 
and protected by a whole nation? Yes, and sent home to oppose his 
country's enemies again, followed by the sympathy, the warm hopes, 
and the bright anticipations, of twenty millions of freemen ? I congrat- 
ulate our illustrious friend and guest that he lives in a different hour 
of the world. I have no doubt he is thankful to God for it. I believe 
that the feehng he is awakening in this country, although it may not 
take that direction he has pointed out to an extreme or unsafe distance, 

— to a retumless distance, — yet I believe, fellow-citizens, that it will 
work good, not only for his own country, but for the other struggling 
countries of Europe. I have great faith in the mighty power, the thun- 
der, as he well terms it, of American public opinion. Notwithstanding 
many tell us our protestations will be like the idle wind, unheeded, 
who. fellow-citizens, who knows better than Governor Kossuth that 
the Emperor Nicholas watches as closely as any eye in the world 
(except God's) the movements that follow in the train of his progress 

— the movements of public opinion that follow him in this country and 
elsewhere I He knows that it is a mighty agent. He knows that our 
illustrious guest is fighting and winning a mightier battle, by gaining 
millions of devotees to his cause, than any that was fought and won 
during the Hungarian war. He is, through the press, spreading an 
intelligent spirit through the oppressed millions of Europe. He is 
informing the bayonets of the common soldiery ; and you will see them, 
when the crisis comes, breaking through the trammels of those dynas- 
ties of Europe, and arraying themselves in defence of the liberties of 
the people." [Cheers.] 

After a few words by Mr. Keyes, the meeting closed, at ten o'clock. 
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KOSSUTH'S ENTRY INTO BOSTON. 

Kossuth and his suite, with the Legislative Committee, left Worcester 
in a special train, at half-past nine o'clock, on Tuesday morning, April 
27. It was a coincidence not overlooked or unfelt by many of those 
with him, and assuredly not by himself, that the day fixed upon for 
his triumphal entry into the proud and famous metropoh's of New 
England was his birth-day, — the day on which he completed his 
fiftieth year. 

He was greeted with many cheers, as he left Worcester. The car 
in which he sat was thickly festooned with American, English and 
Hungarian flags. Previous to leaving, he received a purse of fifly 
dollars from Hon. Alexander De Witt 

At Westboro' the cars stopped, the bells were rung, a great con- 
course collected, and Bev. "Mr. Gage, in behalf of the townsmen, 
presented Kossuth with forty dollars. He replied briefly, and waa 
loudly cheered. 

At Framingham another stop was made, and a large crowd assem- 
bled. Hon. Joseph Fuller welcomed Kossuth to the county of Mid- 
dlesex, which contained Lexington, Concord, and Bunker HilL Kos- 
suth expressed his thanks in a few words. 

At Katick the train stopped, and Kossuth was presented with a 
purse containing sixty-two dollars, by Mr. Ham, the chairman of the 
selectmen of the town. 

At the Brookline crossing Kossuth was received by the Light 
Dragoons, who had been detailed as his escort through Brookline and 
Boxbury. Carriages being in readiness, a procession was formed, 
under the direction of Benj. Stevens, Sergeant at Arms of the Legis- 
lature, and the route of march for Boston, through Brookline and 
Roxbury, was immediately taken up. 

Kossuth, accompanied by M. Pulszky, Hon. N. P. Banks, Hon. 
Anson Burlingame, and Austin Williams, Esq., governor's aid, occupied 
the first carriage. In ihe second carriage were the ladies of Kossuth's 
suite, his wife, and Madame Pulszky, accompanied by the wife of Hon. 
E. L. Keyes, and by the Sergeant at Arms. In the carriages that 
followed were the other members of Kossuth's suite, the Legislative 
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Committee, some members of the city government of Worcester, and 
others. 

A short distance firom the crossing the procession passed nnder an 
arch bearing the words, " Welcome, Kossuth." 

The road was choked up with foot-people, horsemen and carriages, 
of all descriptions, each and all anxious to get a sight of the Magyar. 
At Brookline a large crowd was collected; and, when the carriage con- 
taining Kossuth arrived, lusty cheers were pven, which were acknowl- 
edged gracefully. 

On the whole route to Roxbury line, the windows were full of ladies, 
who waved their welcome with their handkerchiefs, and the streets were 
literally cnunmed with people. The cortege did not stop in Roxbury, 
but proceeded on until it had reached the military, who were drawn up 
on the Neck, to the number of thirty-four companies. 

Having passed the military, the procession halted, when the troops 
wheeled into line, and escorted the procession through the city. The 
procession passed through Washington, Boylston, Charles and Beacon 
streets, to the state-house. The crowd in these streets was very great 
The windows were all full of women and children, and Kossuth was 
frequently called to his feet, to acknowledge the plaudits of the ladies. 

The military marched in the following order : 

Fifth Regiment of Artillery^ wider command of Col. Cotcdin. 

Company C — Washington Artillery, Captain Bulloch. 
Company A — Boston Artillery, Captain T. H. Evans. 
Company D — Roxbury Artillery, Captain Webber. 
Company B — Columbian Artillery, Captain Thompson. 

First Regiment of Light Infantry, under command of Colonel 

C L, Holbrook, 

Company D — Boston Light Guard, Captain Clark, Jr. 
Company C — Pulaski Guards, Captain Wright 
Company L — National Guards, Captain Moore. 
Company B — New England Guards, Captain Henshaw. 
Company F — Independent Boston Fusileers, Captain Mitchell 
Company M — Warren Light Lifanty, Lieut Hall. 
Company H — Winthrop Light Guards, Lieut Moore. 
Company G — Washington Light Guards, Captain Savory. 
Company E — City Guards, Captain FrencL 
Company A — Boston Light Liiantry, Captain Ashley. 
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Fifth Regiment of Infantry^ under command of Col. Watson. 

Company C — Lowell Mechanic Phalanx, Captain Palmer. 

Company C — Worcester City Guards, Captain Goodhue, Eighth 
Regiment. 

Company B — Fitchburg Fusileers, Captain Wood, Fourth Regi- 
ment. 

Company G — Wobum Phalanx, Captain Grummer, Fourth Regi« 
ment. 

Company C — Cambridge City Guards, Captain Meacham, Fourth 
Regiment. 

Company D — National Blues (Lowell), Captain Lesure, Fifth 
Regiment. 

Company H — Wamesit Light Guard, Captain Sargent, Fifth Reg- 
iment. 

Company E — Davis Guard (Acton), Capt. Jones, Fifth Regiment 

Company D — Charlcstown City Guards, Captain Sawyer, Fourth 
Regiment 

Company B — Worcester Light Lifantry, Captain Lamb, Eighth 
Regiment. 

Ninth Regiment of Infantry^ under command of Col. Colbum. 

Company D — Westminster Guards, Captain Whitman, Seventh 
Regiment. 

Company A — Halifax Light Lifimtry, Captain Thompson, ThirdC 
Regiment 

Company A — Winchester Guards, Captain Prince, Seventh Regi- 
ment 

Company D — Richardson Light Guards, Captain Wiley, Seventh 
Regiment 

Company C — Marblehead Light Lifantry, Captain Gregory, Sixth 
Regiment 

Company I — Lawrence Light Lifantry, Captain Wilkins, Seventh 
Regiment. 

Company C — Stoneham Light LifSmtry, Captain Dike, Seventh 
Regiment. 

Company E — Oakdale Light Infentry, Captain Hosmer, Eighth 
Regiment 

Company B — Salem Mechanic Light lafentry, Captain White, 
Sixth Regiment 

Mechanic Riflemen, Captain Adams. 
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The tokens of gladness and welcome along the route were frequent, 
and spoke a sincere feeling. From many a window peeped out the 
words, '^ Welcome, Kossuth." Flags were flying at many places, and 
ever and anon the Hungarian tricolor waved its welcome to him whose 
patriotic soul and powerful mind sent it to so many victories. Among 
the buildings decorated were the Albion hotel, which was dressed in 
beautiful taste, with a triumphal arch between the two portions of the 
hotel, bearing the inscription. 
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Cohiinbia, the Land of Liberty." 



The Revere House had floating over it the three flags of Hungary, 
Turkey and the United States. 

The state-house was superbly decorated with banners, arches and 
mottoes, in such profusion as almost to hide it from sight The entrance 
gate was surmounted by an arch, bearing on its front the following 
inscription: "Washington and Kossuth, — the Occident and 
THE Orient." On the reverse : " Washington, the Fbiend of 
Liberty ; Kossuth, the Foe op Despotism." 

On the steps leading to the State-house were placed two arches, 
and between them the platform on which the reception speeches were 
made. The first of these arches bore the following motto on its Gront : 
"Religion, Education, Freedom: a Tricolor for the World.'' 
On the reverse: "Massachusetts, the Spirit of 1776, — Lex- 
ington, Concord, BuifKER Hill." 

The second arch was exceedingly beautiful; the pillars being 
«itwined with the tricolor, white, red and blue. Underneath were 
suspended three magnificent wreaths, the whole tastefully entwined 
with evergreen. Tbia arch bore the following : " Bemember there 
is a Community in the Destiny of Humanity." 

On the key-stone was a beautiful display of flags of all nations, 
furled. 

The columns of the upper piazza were wreathed with tricolor, and 
the state motto stretched across : " Ense Petit Placid am Sub Lib- 

ERTATE QUIETEM." 

In the portico fironting the Representatives' hall was an equestrian 
figure on a pedestal, underneath which were the words : " Washing- 
ton, THE Father of his Country." 

Over the portico in large capitals were the following : "' Governor 
Kossuth, Welcome to the Capitol of Massachusetts." 

From the cupola flags and streamers waved in the breeze, and firom 
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the corners of the state-house to the comers of the grounds in &ont 
flags of different nations were suspended. 

The arrangement of these flags was as follows : 

Prom the state-house to Mount Vemon-street, — American, Eng- 
lish, Greek, Egyptian. 

Outer line to Beacon-street, — American, English, French, Turkish, 
Brazilian, Neapolitan, Portuguese, Peruvian. 

Inner line to Beacon-street, — American, Columbian, Austrian, 
Montevidean, Neapolitan, Spanish, Mexican, Turkish. 

State-house to Hancock avenue, — American, English, Austrian, 
Brazilian. 

State-house to outer comer of the avenue, on Beacon-street, — 
American, English, Turkish, Neapolitan, Dutch, Buenos Ayrean, 
Columbian, Portuguese. 

Inner line, same line, — American, English, Tunisian, Papal, Mex- 
ican, Greek, Buenos Ayrean. 

On the right of the gateway, — American, Swedish, Danish, Chi- 
lian, Peruvian. 

Left of gate, — American, St. George's Cross, Dutch, Chinese, 
Sardinian. 

Beacon to Park street, -New Grenada, Naples, Chilian, Peruvian, 
Greek, Eayah. 

Beacon to Common, — Spanish, Montevidean, miscellaneous, Uni- 
com, Spanish broad pennant. 

At half past one o'clock, after a progre& of two hours and a half, 
through six miles of shoutmg multitudes, Kossuth was conducted 
by Gen. Wilson, chairman of the Legislative Committee, up the steps 
of the State-house to the platform, where he met Govemor Boutwell 
and the members of the Council. Govemor Boutwell welcomed him 
to the state in the following speech : 

GOVERNOR BOUTWELL'S SPEECH. 

" Governor Kossuth : As the voice of the Legislature and people 
of Massachusetts, I welcome you to this capitol to-day. 

" Your presence brings before us our own past, bitter in its experi- 
ence, but glorious in its history. We once had apostles of liberty on 
whose heads a price was set, who were hunted by tyranny from their 
homes, and threatened with expulsion from civilized life. That day of 
oppression and anxiety with us is ended. It introduced a contest for 
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human rights, whose results on this continent you hare seen, in the 
extent, character and power, of the American republic. 

" The people of Massachusetts, inspired bj their early history, and 
animated by the impulses of their hearts, greet you as one who has 
nobly served and suffered in the cause of individual fireedom and the 
rights of states. Nor will their admiration be limited by any consid- 
eration arising from the fate of your country, or the failure of the 
patriotic hopes with which it was inspired. Liberty can never die. 
The generations of men appear and pass away, but the principles and 
aspirations of their nature are immortal. 

*' Despotism is of time. It contains within itself the elements and 
the necessity of decay and death. Fifty years of your eventful life 
are past ; but take courage, sir, in the belief that, in the providence 
of God, the moment is near when the light of freedom shall penetrate 
the darkness of European despotism. Then shall your own Hungary 
welcome you to her fields and mountains, to her homes and heart : and 
we will welcome Hungary to the family of republican, constitutional, 
sovereign states. 

'' In the name of the people, I tender to you the hospitalities of a 
commonwealth founded by Exiles and Pilgrims." 

To this cordial welcome to the capitol of Massachusetts, Kossuth 
replied as follows : 

*' I feel deeply sensible t)f the immense benefit which a happy and 
prosperous people has conferred upon an tinfortunate people. Moments 
like the present can only be felt, not spoken. I feel a deep emotion, 
sir. I am not ashamed of it. Allow me only to say that, in taking 
that hand, the hand of the people of Massachusetts, and having listened 
in your voice to the sentiments and feelings of the people of ^lassachu- 
setts, I indeed cannot forbear to believe that humanity has arrived to 
a great turning point in its destinies, because such a sight was never 
yet seen on earth. 

** Conquerors, triumphant and proud of success, confer honors and 
glory on a poor exile, having nothing to speak for him but his mis- 
fortunes. 

" Sir, the spirit of liberty is lasting ; liberty cannot die, because it 
has become the common sentiment of all humanity. The spirit of 
liberty takes itself wings, — you are happy to be the first-bom son of 
that spirit ; but we accept our condition just to be one of its martyrs ; 
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and 'I look with hope, I look with confidence, into the future, because 
that spirit "which prepared for the poor exile the present day will be 
recorded in the records of history, and will mark the destiny of 
coming centuries. I cannot speak further. I am proud to have your 
hands in mine. 

" And be sure, sir, and let your generous people be sure of it, that, 
whatever be our future destiny, we shall never, in our struggles and 
misfortunes and adversities, we shall never forget the generous Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, and the generous people of Massachusetts, and 
they shall never have reason to regret that we have been honored in 
this immense nation. God Almighty bless you, sir, and bless you all ! 

" I take these honors proudly, because I take them not for myself, 
but in the name of my people, in whose name I express my most 
humble, my eternal thanks." 

After this speech, Kossuth was introduced to several official persons, 
tmd then the procession was re-formed, and marching through Park, 
Tremont, Court, State, Commercial, South Market streets, to Mer- 
chants-row, Ann, Blackstone, Hanover and Court streets, reached 
the Revere House about half-past two o'clock. Here a collation was 
in readiness for the party. 

In the afternoon Kossuth reviewed the troops on the Common. The 
lines were dra^vn as usual at the foot of the Common, and the surround- 
ing hills were covered with the assembled thousands, like vast swarms 
of human bees. 

The members of the Legislature and Council moved in procession 
firom the state-house, and took a position on the side hill within the 
fines, in front of the mifitary. After the troops had been drawn up 
in line on three sides of the field, Kossuth, mounted on a fine Arabian 
charger, and accompanied by Governor Boutwell on an elegant cream- 
colored steed, appeared on the field, and was greeted by the thunders 
of the artillery. Attended by General Edmands and staff, they rode 
leisurc^Jy in front of the line ; and then, passing around in the rear, took 
position in the centre, when the great Hungarian received the salute 
of the companies, as they marched by. 

The review was a very imposing pageant, and was witnessed by fifty 
thousand spectators. Including the Light Dragoons, some one thou- 
sand six hundred of the volunteer militia were in the field. The vari- 
ety of the glittering uniforms, the brilliant glancing to and fro of the 
several staffs, the cortege of the governor and foreign guest, together 

7 
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with the maltitndes who lined the hills and streets around the field, 
presented altogether a spectacle not often surpassed in this country. 

The ceremonies on the Common lasted until sunset On their con- 
clusion, Kossuth was escorted back to the Revere House by the Light 
Dragoons, and the governor by the Cadets to the state-house. 

The day was remarkably pleasant, and many strangers were in town 
to witness the proceedings. Notwithstanding the crowded state of the 
streets, but few accidents occurred. 

In the evening Kossuth dined at the Revere House, as the guest of 
the Legislative Committee. The entertainment was private, and there 
was no report of the proceedings. 

At night there was quite a display of fireworks in fix)nt of the 
Revere House, and a large number of persons were collected in Bow- 
doin-square. In answer to their cheers, Kossuth appeared at his 
parlor window, and acknowledged the compliment by bowing, but did 
not speak. 



KOSSUTH AT THE STATE-HOUSR 

At eleven o'clock, "Wednesday morning, April 28th, Kossuth left 
the Revere House, and, escorted by the Independent Cadets, proceeded 
through streets thronged with a dense and excited multitude, to the 
State-house. He first visited the Council-chamber, to pay his respects 
to the Governor of Massachusetts. The meeting was not witnessed 
by any reporters, and only a sketch of what occurred can be given. 

Governor Boutwcll addressed Kossuth briefly, but an important 
thought was embodied in these brief remarks. He welcomed Kossuth 
to the Council-chamber of the executive government of Massachusetts, 
not only as a representative of freedom in Europe and an advocate of 
republicanism for her people, but as a man whose efforts were import- 
ant to America — whose mission had been the means of imparting 
important instruction to the people of the United States. 

Kossuth, in response, said these remarks from his Excellency, in the 
place where he made them, added a new and very important benefit to 
the many he had received in the United States as an advocate for 
national independence. He would be ashamed to claim that, pleading 
his country's wrongs and asserting her rights, his efforts had instructed 
the people of America upon the nature and greatness of their oini 
institutions, or the great blessings of their fireedom ; but, if the princi- 
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pies he advocated liad been extended by means of the press in the 
United States, which had everywhere reported his speeches, and any 
instruction for liberty had been derived from them, it was only because 
there was community in liberty ; and it was a necessity for the agita- 
tion of liberty in one part of the world to benefit all other parts where 
the rights of man were respected. He proceeded to speak of the great 
necessity of the agitation of liberal principles, that the people of the 
world might learn practically to hate despotism ; and then he thanked 
the Governor and Council for the high honor conferred upon him in 
the name of liberty. 

At the conclusion of his reply, he was introduced to the members 
of the Council. Immediately afterward, the door of the Council-cham- 
ber leading into the ante-room was opened, and a largo number of 
ladies and gentlemen, who had been admitted there on tickets, passed 
"in review '' before Kossuth, and were presented to him. During the 
introduction Governor Boutwell stood on his left, the Secretary of 
State on his left, and before him stood the members of his suite, — 
Pulszky, Hajnik, and Captains Kalapsza and Grechcnck, — in full 
uniform. 

At twelve o'clock precisely, Kossuth, accompanied by his suite and 
a portion of the State Committee, was conducted fix>m the Council- 
chamber to the Senate-chamber, the floor and lobbies and galleries 
of which were crowded with spectators, most of whom were ladies. 
He was introduced by Hon. Whiting Griswold to General Wilson, the 
President of the Senate, who addressed him thus : 

" Governor Kosstth : The Senate of this ancient commonwealth 
receives this visit with emotions of the liveliest gratification. I am 
sure I utter the voice of the whole Senate, in bidding you welcome to 
this branch of the Legislature. 

" The Senate of this commonwealth entertains the most profound 
sympathy with your country in her misfortunes, and for you, her 
exiled leader and champion. The Senate of Massachusetts receives 
you to-day as the representative of Himgary, and the champion of her 
fireedom. The voice of the Senate in regard to your father- land, to the 
conduct of the house of Hapsburg, the intervention of the Czar of 
Russia, your own position as the acknowledged head of your nation, 
and the duty of the republic as one of the nations, has been expressed 
and placed upon the records of the government. Those resolutions 
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may be read by all men, now and in the future ; for they utter the 
sentiments of the people of Massachusetts. 

^' Your gallant nation has failed in its noble struggle for national 
independence. Hungary lies at the feet of the perfidious house of 
Hapsburg. But she will rise again. 



/ 



* Truth naked is stronger than Msehood in mail ; 
The wrong cannot prosper, the right cannot faiL' 



*' You have laid your hand on the heart of Jklassachusetts. I trust, 
sir, that heart beats strong and true to freedom and humanity. 

" The Senate of Massachusetts indulges the hope that your nation 
may soon call you from exile, that you may give her your counsels in 
establishing her nationality and freedom. Having estabUshed the free- 
dom of your country, like our TiVashington, may you retire to the 
quiet scenes of private Ufe, surrounded by your grateful countrymen, 
in the bosom of your family, in the companionship of your wife, whose 
devotion has cheered your heart, amid the cares of pubUc life, in impris- 
onment and exile, and won the sympathy of every manly heart. 

** AVhen life's labors arc done, its duties all performed, may you be 
cheered by the assurance that you have been true to your native land ! 
May your eye, as it looks for the last time on the scenes of earth, see 
your banner — the flag of Hungary — floating in peace and freedom ! 
May your ear drink in the sweet music of the appro\ing voice of your 
people ; and may your soul be cheered by the consolation, that when 
your heart ceases forever to beat, it will mingle with the dust of your 
father-land ! ' ' 

Kossuth's speech in the senate. 

*'Mr. President and Senators: To be thus received by the 
official representatives of the people of the noble State of Massachu- 
setts, is an honor of which any man may justly feel proud. Such a 
moment is worth a lifetime ; and it is from the deepest emotions of my 
heart that I appreciate it and thank you for it. But, Mr. President 
and Scnatoi-s, I have nothing to say here, but to bow with deep respect 
to the representatives of the majesty of the people. 

"I thank them for their generous welcome, and acknowledge, with 
profound gratitude, the resolutions of this eminent Senate, to which 
you, Mr. President, have referred. Your resolutions are revelations 
of your own brave nation's destiny. They contain, they embody, the 
principles of your fathers, of hatred to oppression, and sympathy with 
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whomsoever resists it I recognize in them the indomitable spirit 
which led your glorious ancestors to quit all rather than submit ; and, 
after a century and a half more, to fight to the last, rather than sur- 
render to tyranny. 

'* I recognize in them that energy, unequalled and unparalleled, 
which compelled victory in an unequal contest, and has steadily since 
raised your great country to a like unparalleled height in moral 
majesty and national prosperity, in freedom, and the demonstration of 
capacity in the people for self-government. I recognize that prudent 
sagacity which taught to avoid the commission of error, — that philan- 
thropy of a generous, open heart, which induces pity and sympathy 
for the victim of wrong and cruelty, and eager approval of self-absolu- 
tion. 

*• Now I have laid my hand on the hearts of the people of free Amer- 
ica ; and I ask them to take the part of my own oppressed and bleeding 
country. And you know and I know that our cause must succeed. 
Whatever may bo the fiite of single individual men, the cause of 
liberty must triumph. 

" You, Mr. President, have been kind enough to wish for me, an 
humble laborer in her behalf, a high position in my country, when she 
is disenthralled. My aspiration is not so high. It is my prayer, 
through the generous sympathy of free America, to have the happi- 
ness to sec my country free, and to enjoy a quiet life in the midst of 
my people, my family, and my friends. And that is all for mo that I 
can wish. 

*^ And now I know that my coming back to Europe will not be with 
the sign of despondency and despair, but will give hope and confidence 
to millions of hearts that now beat in Hungary with anxiety for sym- 
pathy from the people of this great and free and happy land. I have 
the hope to bring over to my sufiering fellow-men the assurance of 
your aid and your regard ; and be assured their gratitude and admira- 
tion will be imperishable. 

" ilr. President and Senators, once again I thank you for your 
cordial and warm-hearted reception." 

At the conclusion of Kossuth's remarks, on motion of Mr. Uazc- 
well, the Senate adjourned. 

At half-past twelve o'clock the State Committee was announced to 
the House, and Governor Kossuth made his appearance, in company 
with Mr. Hopkins, of Northampton, chairman of the committee. 

7* 
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Mr. Hopkins said: ''Mr. Speaker, I have the honor to introdnoe 
to yon, sir, and through yoa to the House of BepresentativeSi the 
gaest of the commonwealth, Governor Koesath, of Hungary." 

The members of the House rose daring the introdnction ; and, on 
their resuming their seats, Mr. Banks, the speaker, addressed him as 
follows : 

THE speaker's ADDRESS. 

'' In the name of the Representatives of the people of Massachusetts, 
sir, I bid you a cordial welcome to their hall of legislation. 

'' It is at rare intervals only that individual virtue and capacity so 
distinguish men as to make them proper recipients of public honors. 

'' Your devotion to the cause of liberty and your country ; the per- 
sonal sacrifices you have been called upon to make in her behalf; the 
energy and skill with which, in the flush of success, you marshalled 
her limited resources in unequal contests ; that unshrinking courage 
and confidence with which, amid betrayal of high public trusts, and 
the pangs of overwhelming defeat, you still upheld her honor and her 
flag ; the constancy, eloquence and wisdom, with which, in exile, you 
have vindicated her rights, challenge our highest admiration. 

'' To you, in person, the people have spoken their appreciation and 
approval, in language that requires firom us no interpretation, with an 
earnestness and warmth that exclude possibility of dissimulation or 
distrust. 

" The people of Slassachusetts, sir, appreciate and love the liberty 
they enjoy. They desire the extension of their privileges to their 
brethren of less favored nations. They have full confidence in the 
ultimate triumph of liberty throughout the world. It is Mith them a 
feeling universal, rather than local. It is confined to no temporary 
division. It is limited to no period of their history. 

" However they may differ as to methods of averting public evil or 
the attainment of a general good, there is, as to this great end, but one 
hope, but one prayer. It is for liberty ! Whether it come firom one 
who, with an easy confidence, trusts to the dispensation of Providence 
and the power of truth for the establishment of the principles you this 
day represent, — toleration among governments, equaUty and justice 
among men, — or from another, who, with a larger and stronger fiith 
in human agencies, looks for a day not &r distant, when England shall 
lead the column of republican states in the Old World ; when every noe 
in Europe shall attain that nationality which is its birthright, and fx 
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which it yearns ; when every kingdom, like the family in domestic life, 
shall perpetuate an existence of birth, rather than of conquest or des- 
potic &yor ; its rulers, like its flag, the choice of the people, and both 
symbols of theur peace, prosperity, and freedom, — that aspiration, that 
prayer, is still everywhere and always for liberty ! 

" We cannot but look with anxiety, with alarm, upon the aggrega- 
tion and consolidation of adverse interests and powers, in other quar- 
ters of the globe. Still less, sir, were we worthy of that noble 
heritage we have received from God and our &thers, could we receive 
without sympathy and without honors one whose life has been devoted 
to the establishment in such quarters of the principles of government, 
coeval with our existence as a republic, which constitute our national 
strength, and which make individual life sweeter at its close for the 
freedom that has blessed it, — absolute rights of states, unqualified 
liberties of the people. 

"Accept, sir, for yourself and your companions in exile, our sym- 
pathy for your misfortunes, and our warmest wishes for your personal 
welfare ; our prayers, and, within the limits of our laws, our individ- 
ual cooperation, for the immediate restoration of the independence of 
Hungary. 

" Grentlemen of the House of Representatives : I present to you 
the distinguished statesman of Hungary ; the chosen governor of its 
people; the assertor of its rights ; thedefenderof its liberties; its last, 
but still reliable hppe, — Governor Kossuth, — the illustrious guest of 
the commonwealth ! " 

Kossuth's speech to the house. 

" In the echo of every step I make on this hallowed ground, in 
every object which meets my eye, in my being received thus as I am, 
and in my standing here thus as I stand, there is such an awful and 
majestic revelation of the most wonderful operation of that Providence 
which rules the destinies of humanity, that my very voice shrinks 
back from fiilling from my lips, and I feel as if the spirit of coming 
events was whispering into my ears, * Bow in adoration before the 
fing^ of God, and follow silently his wink, — man has to be silent 
when history speaks.' And it is history which speaks. 

"Who would have thought that the modest vessel which, two hun- 
dred and thirty years ago, landed the handful of Pilgrims on Plymouth 
Bocky was fraught with the palladium of the world's history? Op- 
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pression drove them from their ancient European home to the irilder- 
ness of an unknown world. The Mayflower developed into a tree of 
freedom. Where the wilderness stood, there now a mighty Christian 
nation stands, unequalled in liberty, unequalled in general intelligence 
and general prosperity, — a glorious evidence of mankind's sovereign 
capacity for self-government. 

" Oppression drove me fix)m my native land, the battle-field where 
the destinies of Christendom have been decided in former times, and 
the destinies of Christian civilization are to be decided again. Op- 
pression drove me from that hallowed, martyred land ; and I come an 
exile to the asylum of the oppressed, developed into a home of liberty. 
But I come not to ask an asylum, not to seek a new home. I oome 
to claim from the happy sons of the Pilgrim Fathers a brother's hand 
for the oppressed of the Old World, that the old house where hun- 
( dreds of millions dwell may not be doomed to become a jail to all those 
milhons. And, humble as I am, the cause I plead is great. It is the 
cause of the community in mankind's destinies ; and, because I plead 
that cause, because in my very misfortune there is a principle dear 
to your hearts, you honor the poor exile as no triumpher was hon- 
ored yet. You honor the misfortune of my people as no success was 
ever honored. I feel that it is almost presumptuous to say the words, 
* I thank you.' It has something personal in it ; it looks as if I had 
the arrogance to think that I have personally a share in the honors I 
meet ; and — God knows my heart — that is not the case ! 

'•' Massachusetts thus welcoming unfortunate Hungary as it does, 
is a revelation of mankind's nobility ; it is a revelation of the commu- 
nity in mankind's destiny ; it is the spirit of liberty opening the book 
of the mysteries of the future, that it may 1)0 kno\Mi to the world what 
it is Hungary has to do, and what it is America will do. Our part is 
the danger and the suffering. We know it ; we accept it with firm 
resolution and self-resignation. My land is the emblem of resistance. 
An humble shrub, we stood our place through centuries, and not only 
resisted the hurricane threatening to blast Christianity, but checked 
its course. We will resist the hurricane of despotism, threatening to 
blast the freedom and civilization of the Christian world ; and, God 
and America helping, we will check its course. We bear a double 
cross in our arms, — we bear it in our history. The mountains of 
Hungary, upon which that emblem of martjTdom was planted, are a 
Golgotha ; but Golgotha is not the hill of death, — it is the hill of res- 
urrection and eternal life, triumphant over the doors of hell. When 
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we had to bear the first cross, a long night of one hundred and eighty 
years lay gloomily over our Golgotha ; and still the day of resurrection 
came. 

" Now we have to bear the second cross, the night of death will not be 
so long. The stars of America are bright like a sun. It is from this 
, place here that they have risen first ; it is from that place here that 
they shone first, a sun of consolation and of hope to oppressed human- 
ity ; and this place here is so high in moral majesty as that its glorious 
light cannot but spread over the horizon of the Christian world. It is 
not yet three years that Hungary is nailed to the second emblematical 
cross. The number three is ominous in mankind's history. This is 
our part, — danger, and sufierings, and resurrection. The part you 
will act is glorious. Oppression drove your Pilgrim Fathers firom 
Europe. The sons of the Pilgrims will send back, in requital — LIB- 
ERTY ! There is justice in divine decrees, and there is logic in his- 
tory. The stone which the builders rejected has become the headstone 
of the comer. Hallowed be the name of the mighty God ! 

" Sir, ' Ense petit placidam sub liber tate quietem ' is the motto 
of Massachusetts. Algernon Sydney wTote these words; he wrote 
them with that hand which he styled to be hostile to tyrants. Alas, 
poor Sydney ! thy motto led thee to the scaffold, to find the mild tran- 
quillity of freedom only in the cold grave. But thy martyr blood was 
not spilt in vain. Thy motto, deadly to thee, mortal man, became 
successful reality as an immortal nation. The motto must go around 
the world, and it will. I have a right to say it is mine. There is no 
living man on earth who has more right to say, * Manus Ikkc inimica 
tyrannis,^ I have a right to say the motto is my people's. There is 
no people on earth which has more right to say that it is determined 
to search with the sword freedom's mild tranquillity ; and it will find 
it Sydney has died on the scaffold, and Warren on the battle-field. 
They were mortal men, and I am an exile. I may die on the scaffold, 
or on the battle-field. I am a mortal man ; but liberty has triumphed 
on Bunker's Hill, and it will triumph around Buda's Hill. The 
former was the first battle ; the latter will be the last. Out of the 
martyr blood spilt on Bunker Hill the tree of Freedom arose, spread- 
ing its mighty branches over a republic of more than twenty millions. 
That tree is overshadowed gloomily by the tree of Russian despotism, 
stretching its branches far beyond its own field. There is no place for 
these two trees on the earth. One must wither, that the other may 
live. The spirit of this necessity moves through the air of free Amer- 
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ica. The instinct of the people and your fSu: enlightened sagadtj are 
aware of it. The welcome you honor me with is a manifestation of a 
principle. I cannot better express my gratitude for it than by pledging 
my people's word that, Massachusetts may rely upon it, Hungary will 
do her duty for the spreading of the triumph of those principles which 
inspired your approbation and your encouragement to the people of 
Hungary, in honoring its cause in its exiled chief." 

This speech, delivered as it was with consummate grace and energy, 
was listened to with the utmost attention, and made a profound and most 
favorable impression on the House. At its conclusion, on motion of 
Mr. Hopkins, of Northampton, the House took a recess of half an 
hour, and were conducted by divisions to the room whither Kossuth 
had retired, and were there introduced to him. 

Afler the presentation ceremonies were finished, the Houae, on 
motion of Mr. Warren, of Boston, adjourned to the next day. Next 
day, on motion of Mr. Nettleton, of Chicopee, the House, by unani- 
mous vote, ordered the address of the Speaker and the reply of Kos- 
suth to be entered on the journal. 



KOSSUTH IN FANEUHi HALL. 

It had been announced that Kossuth would speak in Faneuil Hall 
on Thursday evening, April 29, and that no one should be admitted 
to the hall who could not exhibit a Hungarian bond to the doorkeep- 
ers. The hour assigned for the opening of the meeting was eight 
o'clock. But, as there was no means of knowing the number of Hun- 
garian bonds in possession of the people of Boston and its vicinity, 
great solicitude was felt by many who were supplied with bonds lest 
they should fail of getting in. Hours before the opening, the crowd 
began to assemble ; and, when the doors were opened at six O'clock, it 
had become so densely packed in the street before the hall that there 
was no moving through it, and some ladies fainted before the 
pressure was relieved by admission. By seven o'clock the hall had 
become filled, and the pressure at the centre was uncomfortably severe. 
Few larger audiences ever gathered in Faneuil Hall, and probably none 
80 remarkable for intelligence and character. There was an onosoal 
proportion of kdies, who not only occupied a large part of the giUe- 
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ries, but much of the space beneath the galleries, and to some extent . 
mingled with the crowd in the centre. 

The time was whiled away good-humoredly, by appropriate cheers 
and exclamations; and by calling on various speakers — generally in 
rain. Senator Myron Lawrence, however, responded to a loud call, 
and handsomely excused himself from a speech, with a high compliment 
to the speaker who was expected. At a later period he stepped for- 
ward again on the platform, and said that he had some sins to confess 
on this occasion. He had been guilty of thinking of late, with some 
others, that the person who was to address us was what is called a 
humhxig. But he had seen him, and he now thought differently. He 
now believed him to be a true advocate of his country's cause, and of 
human liberty. He had seen the honest tear stand in his eye. He 
had seen the modest, truthful bearing of the man, — that he had no tricks 
of the orator, but spoke straight-forward, — and now he gave it up. 
He now believed him to be sincere in his professions, and honest in his 
sentiments ; and he prayed Almighty God to grant him a glorious suc- 
cess. This frank and manly acknowledgment, so honorable to Mr. 
Lawrence, was received with unanimous and hearty applause, and put 
the meeting in the best possible humor. 

At a few minutes before eight o'clock. Senator Alden, of the Legis- 
lative Committee, announced the officers selected for the meeting as 
foUows : J 

President — His Excellency, Governor George S. Boutwell. 

Vice-presidents — His Honor, Lieutenant-governor Henry W. 
Cushman; Col. William Schouler, of Boston; Hon. Stephen C. Phil- 
lips, of Salem ; Abner Curtis, of East Abington ; Charles G. Greene, 
of Boston ; Hon. E. H. Kellogg, of Pittsfield ; Hon. Moses Wood, of 
Fitchbarg ; Hon. Myron Lawrence, of Belchertown ; Hon. Charles C. 
Hazewell, of Concord ; and Samuel May, of Boston. 

Secretaries — John Milton Earle, of Worcester ; Henry L. Dawes^ 
of Adams; George Eoberts, of Boston; and John J. Baker, of 
Beverly. 

At eight o'clock Kossuth arrived. With considerable difficulty a 
passage was opened for him, and for the officers and committee, 
who, escorting the distinguished guest through the crowd, now came 
forward, and took their seats. The moment Kossuth reached the 
stage, there was a prolonged tempest of applause, with waving of hats 
and kerchie& like a whirlwiijid. When silence was restored, Governor 
Boutwell took the platform, and addressed the audience. 
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GOVERNOR BOUTWELL'S SPEECn. 

" Gextlemen : We have come from the exciting and majestic scenes 
of the reception which the people of Massachusetts have given to the 
exiled son of an oppressed and distant land, that, on this holy spot, 
associated in our minds with the eloquence, the patriotism, the virtue 
of the Revolution, we may listen to his sad story of the past, and con- 
template his plans and hopes for the future. And shall these associa- 
tions which belong to us, and this sad story which belongs to human- 
ity, fail to inspire our souls and instruct our minds in the cause of 
freedom ? Europe is not like a distant ocean, whose agitations and 
storms give no impulse to the wave that gently touches our shore. 
The introduction of steam power and the development of commercial 
energy are blending and assimilating our ci\ilities and institutions. 
Europe is nearer to us in time than the extreme parts of this country 
are to each other. As all of us are interested in the prevalence of the 
principles of justice among our feUow-men, so as a nation are we inter- 
ested in the prevalence of the principles of justice among the nations 
and states of Europe. 

*• Never before was the American mind so inteUigcntly directed to 
European afEiirs. We have not sought, nor shall we seek, the con- 
trol of those afiairs. But we may scan and judge their character, and 
prepare ourselves for the exigencies of national existence to which we 
may be called. I do not hesitate to pronounce the opinion that the 
policy of Europe will have a visible effect upon the character, power 
and destiny, of the American repubhc. That policy, as indicated by 
Russia and Austria, is the work of centralization, consolidation and 
absolutism. American policy is the antagonist of this. 

••We are pledged to hberty and the sovereignty of states. Shall a 
contest between our own principles and those of our enemies awaken 
no emotion in us ? 

*' We believe that government should exist for the advantage of the 
individual members of the body politic, and not for the use of those 
who, by birth, fortune, or personal energy, may have risen to positions 
of power. 

*• We reco^mize the ri;;ht of each nation to establish its own institu- 
tions, and regulate its own affairs. 

" Our Revolution rests upon this right, and otherwise is entirely inde- 
fensible. 
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*' The policy of this nation, as well foreign as domestic, should be con- 
trolled by American principles, that the world may know we have 
&ith in the government we have established. 

" TVTiile we cannot adopt the cause of any other people, or make the 
quarrels of European nations our own, it is our duty to guard the 
principles peculiar to America, as well as those entertained by us in 
common with the civilized world. 

" One principle, which should bo universal in states, as among indi- 
vidual men, is, that each should use his own in such a way as not to 
injure t/iat whwh belongs to another, 

" Russia violated this principle when she interfered in the affairs of 
Hungary, and thus weakened the obligations of other states to respect 
the sovereignty of the Russian empire. 

*'The independent existence of the continental states of Europe is of 
two-fold importance to America. Important politically, important 
commercially. 

" As independent states, they deprive Russia, the central and absorb- 
ing power of Europe, of the opportunity on the Mediterranean to inter-- 
fere in the politics and civilities of this continent. Russia and thei 
United States arc as unlike as any two nations which ever existed. If 
Russia obtains control of Europe by the power of arms, and the United 
States shall tetain this continent by the power of its principles, war 
will be inevitable ; as inevitable as it was in former days that war 
should arise between Carthage and Rome, — Carthage, which sought 
to extend her power by commerce, and Rome, which sought to govern: 
the world by the sword. The independence of the states of Europe is, 
then, the best security for the peace of the world. If these stateaf 
exist, it must be upon one condition only — that each state is permit- 
ted to regulate its own aflEiirs. If the voice of the United States and 
Great Britain is silent, will Russia allow these states to exist upon this 
principle ? Has she not already partitioned Poland, menaced Tur- 
key, divided with the Sultan the sovereignty of Wallachia, infused 
new energy into the despotic councils of Austria, and finally aided her 
in an unholy crusade against the liberties of Hungary ? Have we not, 
then, an interest in the aflEiirs of Europe ? And, if we have an inter- 
est, ought we not to use the rights of an independent state for its pro- 
tection? 

" The second consideration is commercial. 

" Centralization, absolutism, destroy commerce. The policy of Rus- 
sia diminbhes production, and limits markets. Whenever she adds a 

8 
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state to her dominions, the commerce of the world is diminished. Great 
Britain and the United States, which possess three-fourths of the com- 
mercial marine of the globe, are interested to prevent it. Our com- 
merce at this moment with despotic states is of very little importance, 
and history shows that in every age commerce has flourished in pro- 
portion to the freedom of the people. 

" These, gentlemen, are poor words and barren thoughts upcm the 
great European question of the time, — a question which America in 
her own name, and for herself, must meet at some future day, if now 
she shall fail to meet it firmly, upon well-settled principles of national 
law, for the protection and assistance of other states. 

" I have done. The exiled patriot shall speak for himself Not for 
himself only, nor for the land and people of Hungary he loves so well, 
but for Europe and America even, he speaks. Before you he pleads 
your own cause. It is to a just tribunal I present a noble advocate. 
And to him it shall be a bright spot, in the dreary waste of the exile's 
life, that to-night he pleads the cause of Hungary and humanity where 
once Otis, and Adams, and Hancock, and Quincy, pleaded the cause of 
America and liberty. 

*' Gentlemen, I present to you Governor Kossuth, of Hungary." 

Kossuth came forward upon the platform, and was •received with 
nine thundering cheers. He was dressed in his fine Hungarian cos- 
tume, with a sword ; and spoke from notes, in so distinct a voice that 
the first syllable ho uttered was heard in the remotest comer of that 
vast hall. Notwithstanding the disadvantage of the notes, and of 
speaking in a tongue foreign to him, he held the attention of the 
crowded and physically sufiering assembly most perfectly till the last 
word, which all seemed to feel had come too soon. The Common- 
wealth says : " AVc can only account for the quiet ani interested 
attention of a Faneuil Hall audience to a read speech, in a foreign 
accent, by the exquisite, and, we might say, aromatic deliciousness of 
the style, and the triumphant force of the thought. It swayed the 
mind like inspiration." 

KOS^UXn's SPEECH IN FANEUIL HALL. 

" Ladies and Gentlemen : Do me the justice to believe that I 
rise not with any pretension to eloquence, within the Cradle of Amer- 
ican Liberty. If I were stancting upon the ruins of Frytaneum, and 
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had to speak whence Demosthenes spoke, my tongue would refuse to 
obey, my words would die away upon my lips, and I would listen to 
the winds, fraught with the dreadful realization of his unheeded proph- 
ecies. 

'^ Spirit of American eloquence, frown not at my boldness, that I 
dare abuse Shakspeare's language in Faneuil Hall ! It is a strange 
fate, and not my choice. 

" My tongue is fraught with a down-trodden nation's wrongs. The 
justice of my cause is my eloquence ; but misfortune may approach 
the altar whence the flame arose which roused your fathers from deg- 
radation to independence. I claim my people's share in the benefit of 
the laws of nature, and of nature's God. I will nothing add to the 
historical reputation of these walls ; but I dare hope not to sully them, 
by appealing to those maxims of truth, the promulgation of which 
made often tremble these walls, from the thundering cheers of free- 
men, roused by the clarion sound of inspired oratory. 

" * Cradle of American Liberty ! ' — it is a great name ; but there 
is something in it which saddens my heart. You should not say, 
^American Liberty.^ You should say, * Liberty in America,^ Lib- 
erty should not be either American or European, — it should be just 
* Liberty.^ God is God. He is neither America's God nor Europe's 
God ; he is God. So should liberty be. * American Liberty ' has 
much the sound as if you would say, * American privilege.' And 
there is the rub. Look to history, and, when your heart saddens at 
the &ct that liberty never yet was lasting in any comer of the world, 
and in any age, you will find the key of it in the gloomy truth, that 
all who yet were free regarded liberty as their privilege, instead of / 
regarding it as a principle. The nature of every privilege is exclu- / 
siveness ; that of a principle is communicative. Liberty is a principle, 
— its community is its security, — exclusiveness is its doom. 

"What is aristocracy? It is exclusive liberty; it is privilege; 
and aristocracy is doomed, because it is contrary to the destiny and 
wel&re of man. Aristocracy should vanish, not in the nations, but 
also fix)m amongst the nations. So long as that is not done, liberty 
will nowhere be lasting on earth. It is equally fatal to individuals aa 
to nations, to believe themselves beyond the reach of vicissitudes. To 
this proud reliance, and the isolation resulting therefrom, more victims 
have fallen than to oppression by immediate adversities. You have 
prodigiously grown by your freedom of seventy-five years ; but what 
is seventy-five years to take for a charter of immortality ? No, no ! 
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my huiiiMf lon;;uo tells the rcconls of eternal trutli. A privflege never 
can \h} liLstiiig. Liberty restricted to one nation never can be sore. 
You mav sjiy, * "We arc the prophets of God; ' but you shall not say^ 
*(3ihI Ih only our (5o<l/ The Jews have said so, and the pride of 
Jorusali'iu lies in the dust. Our Saviour taught all humanity to say, 
*f>wr l'\it/itr in /iravai : ' and his Jerusalem is lasting to the end of 
days. 

** * TluMv is a oomnumity in mankind's destiny.' That was the 
jrnvtiuj; \>luoh 1 ivad on the an*h of welcome on the Capitol Hill of 
MassiU'lmsiitj*. I pniy to Gixl the republic of America would weigh 
tho otovual truth if llu^o wonls, and act accN)niin<:lv. Libenv in 
Amorioa would ihon Iv sure to the end of time. But if vou sav 
* Amoi;v;u\ l.ilvrty/ and toko that grammar for your policy. I dare say 
iho liivio will vot oiViViO who:; huir.an::v will have lo mourn over a new 
jmvf of tV.o arioiiut truth, liia: wiiV.cut ocmmuniry naiknal fiv:-eoon 
t» novor suro. You sV.l^iM ohnr.:ro • .Ir.'fYriV.:?! L'*l»{rti/' into ' LUr- 
rfVv/ then V.Vvtv w. ;;\i K'' forcvor ^.I^e :-.: Aiiicr:,*^ au.! iliii "wlich 

c^wvir.c **.;^^'s. I like r..>; ihcwc-ri rrJuJf vVfi*iie:-li'a v-ii iLr w:rJ 
lilvrix. ;i h,n> a SxVV.5 of r.-.-ort.'vlitv. But iosc- are tlLz^ ^circ&.I 

i\\ y..vs;'..; ;Avr.:s. >is!",.'c ;.■ iVir/ :*if;;\;:r.^ :..::.•.-. fr.- u;*; "wL: f.ce* 
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lated poverty. The cheerfulness of a comfortable tondition, the result 
of industry, spreads over the land. One sees at a glance that the 
people work assiduously, — not with the depressing thought just to get 
from day to day, by hard toil, through the cares of a miserable life, 
but they work with the cheerful consciousness of substantial happi- 
ness. And the second thing which I could not fail to remark is the 
stamp of inteUigence impressed upon the very eyes and outward 
appearance of the people at large. I and my companions have seen 
that people in the factories, in the work-shops, in their houses and in 
the streets, and could not fail a thousand times to think ^ how intelli- 
gent that people looks.' It is to such a people that the orators of 
Faueuil Hall had to speak, and therein is the mystery of their success. 
They were not wiser than the public spirit of their audience, but they 
were the elocjuent interpreters of the people's enlightened instinct. 

" Xo man can force the harp of his own individuaUty into the peo- 
ple's heart ; but every man may play upon the chords of his people's 
heart, who draws his inspiration from the people's instinct. Well, I 
thank God for having seen the pubUc spirit of the people of Massachu- 
setts bestowing its attention to the cause I plead, and pronouncing its 
verdict After the spontaneous manifestations of public opinion which 
I have met in Massachusetts, there can be not the slightest doubt that 
his Excellency the high-minded Governor of Massachusetts, when he 
wrote his memorable address to the Legislature, — the joint committee of 
the Legislative Assembly, after a careful and candid consideration of the 
subject, not only concurring in the views of the executive government, 
but elucidating them in a report, the irrefutable logic and elevated 
statesmanship of which will forever endear the name of Ilazewell to 
oppressed nations, and the Senate of Massachusetts adopting the reso- 
lutions proposed by the Legislative Committee, in respect to the ques- 
tion of national intervention, — I say the spontaneous manifestation 
of public opinion leaves not the slightest doubt that all these executive 
and legislative proceedings, not only met the full approbation of the 
people of Massachusetts, but were, in fact, nothing else but the solemn 
interpretation of that public opinion of the people of Massachusetts. A 
spontaneous outburst of popular sentiments tells oflen more in a single 
word than all the skill of elaborate eloquence could. I have met that 
word. • We worship not the man^ but we worship the principle^ 
shouted out a man in Worcester, amidst the thundering cheers of a 
countless multitude. It was a word like those words of flame, spoken in 
Faneuil Hall, out of which liberty in America was born. That word 

8* 
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18 a revelation tliat^e spirit of eternal truth and of present exigencieB 
moves through the people's heart That w(»d is teeming with the 
destinies of America. 

'' Would to God that, in the leading quarters, small party oonsider- 
alions should never prevent the due appreciation of the people's instinct- 
ive sagacity ! It is with joyful consolation and heartfelt gratitude I 
own that of that fear I am forever relieved in respect to Massachu- 
setts. Once more I have met the revelation of the truth that the 
people of Massachusetts worship principles. I have met it on the 
front of your Capitol, in those words raised to the consolation of the 
oppressed world, by the constitutional authorities of Massachusetts, to 
the high heaven, upon an arch of triumph, — ^Remember thai there 
is a community in mankintPs destiny,^ 

'' I cannot express the emotion I felt when, standing on the steps of 
your Capitol, these words above my head, the people of Massachusetts 
tendered me its hand in the person of its chief magistrate. The 
emotion which thrilled through my heart was something like that Lai- 
arus must have felt when the Saviour spoke to him ' rise ; ' and when 
I looked up with a tender tear of heartfelt gratitude in my eyes, I saw 
the motto of Massachusetts all along the Capitol, ' We seek tcUh the 
sword the mild quietness of liberty.^ 

" You have proved this motto not to be an empty word. The heroic 
truth of it is recorded in the annals of Faneuil Hall, it is recorded 
on Bunker Ilill, recorded in the Declaration of Independence. 

*^ Having read that motto, coupled with the acknowledgment of the 
principle that there is a community in the destiny of all humanity, I 
know what answer I have to take to those millions who look with pro- 
found anxiety to America. 

*' Gentlemen, the Mahometans say that the city of Bokhara 
receives not light from without, but is lustrous with its own light I 
don't know much about Bokhara ; but so much I know, that Boston 
is the sun whence radiated the light of resistance against oppression. 
And, from what it has been my good fortune to experience in Boston, 
I have full reason to believe that the sun which shone forth with such 
a bright lustre in the days of oppression has not lost its lustre by 
freedom and prosperity. Boston is the metropolis of Massachusetts} 
and Massachusetts has given its vote. It has given it after having, 
with the penetrating sagacity of its intelligence, looked attentively 
into the subject, and fixed with calm consideration its judgment there- 
about After having had so much to speak, it was with infinite grat- 
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ification I heard myself addressed in Brookfield, Framingham, and 
several other places, with these words, * We know your country's his- 
tory; we agree with your principles; we want no speech; just let us 
hear your voice, and then go on ; we trust and wish you may have 
other things to do than speak.' 

" Thus having neither to tell my country's tale, because it is known, 
nor having to argue about principles, because they are agreed with, I 
am in the happy condition of being able to restrain myself to a few 
desultory remarks about the nature of the difficulties I have to contend 
with in other quarters, that the people of Massachusetts may see upon 
what ground those stand who are following a direction contrary to the 
distinctly pronounced opinion of Massachusetts, in relation to the cause 
I plead. 

" Give me leave to mention that, having had an opportunity to con- 
verse with leading men of the great political parties, which are on the 
eve of an animated contest for the presidency — (would it had been ^ 
possible for me to have come to America either before that contest was 
engaged, or after it will be decided ! I came, unhappily, in a bad hour), 
— I availed myself of that opportunity to be informed about what are 
considered to be the principal issues in case the one or the other party 
carries the prize ; and, indeed, having got the information thereof, I 
could not forbear to exclaim, * But, my God ! all these questions 
together cannot outweigh the all-overruling importance of foreign pol- 
icy ! ' It is there, in the question of foreign policy, that the heart of 
the next future throbs. Security and danger, developing prosperity, 
and its check, peace and war, tranquillity and embarrassment, — yes, 
life and death will be weighed in the scale of foreign policy ! It is 
evident things are come to the point where they have been in ancient 
Rome, when old Cato never spoke privately or publicly about whatever 
topic, without closing his speech with these words : ^ However^ my 
opinion is that Cartilage must be destroyed ;^ — thus advertising 
his countrymen that there was one question outweighing in importance 
all other questions, from which public attention should never for a 
moment be withdrawn. 

" Such, in my opinion, is the condition of the world now. Carthage 
and Rome had no place on earth together. Republican America and all- 
overwhelming Russian absolutism cannot much longer subsist together 
on earth. Russia active, — America passive, — there is an immense 
danger in that feet ; it is like the avalanche in the Alps, which the 
noise of a bird's wing may move and thrust down with irresistible 
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force, growing every moment. I cannot but believe it were highly 
time to do as old Cato did, and finish every speech with these words : 
^Hoirerer, the law of nations should he maintained^ and abso- 
lutism not permitted to become omnijwteiit,^ 

" I could not forbear to make these remarks ; and the answer I got 
was, * That is all true, and all right, and will be attended to when 
the election is over ; but, after all, the party must come into power, 
and you know there arc so many considerations, — men want to be 
managed, and even prejudices spared, and so forth.' 

'* And it is true ; but it is sorrowful that it is true. That reminds 
me of what, in Schiller's Maria Stuart, Mortimer says to Lord 
Leicester, the all-mighty favorite of Elizabeth : * O God^ tchat little 
steps has such a great lord to go at this court ! ' There is the 
first obstacle I have to meet with. This consolation, at least, I have, 
that the chief difiiculty I have to contend with is neither lasting, nor 
an argument against the justice of my cause, or against the righteous- 
ness of my principles. Just as the calumnies by which I am assailed 
can but harm my own self, but cannot impair the justice of my coon- 
try's cause, or weaken the propriety of my principles, — so that diflfi- 
culty, l>oing just a difficulty and no argument, cannot change the public 
opinion of the people, which always cares more about principles than 
alK>ut wire-pullin«js. 

*' The second dilficulty I have to contend with is rather curious. 
Many a man has told me that, if I had only not fallen into the hands of 
the alkJitionists and five-soilers, he would have supported me ; and, 
had I landovl somewhere in the south, instead of New York, I would 
havv* met ^uite different things from that quarter; — but, being sup- 
jvoitid \\\ the froo-soilei-s, of course I must be opposed by the south. 
On tlio other side. I r^H^oiveil a letter from which I beg leave to quote 
a tow lines : 

•• -You are silont on the subject of slavery. Surrounded as you 
have Iven by slavelioWors over since you put your foot on English 
soil, if not diirini: your whole voyage from Constantinople, — im«l ever 
sincv you have Ken in tliis country surroundeil by them, whose threats, 
promises and tlattery, make the stoutest hearts succumb, — your posi- 
tion hiis put me in mind of a scone described by the apostle of Jesus 
Christ, \\hon the devil took liim up into a high mountain,' &c. &c, 

** Now, p.M\ilemon, thus Iving chargeil from one side with being in 
the hamls of alK>litionists, and from the other side with being in the 
hamls of the slaveholders, I indeed am at a loss what course to take, 
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if these very contradictory charges were not giving me the satisfaction 
to feel that I stand just where it is my duty to stand, on a truly 
American ground. 

" I must beg leave to say a few words in that respect; the more, 
because I could not escape vehement attacks for not committing myself 
even in that respect, with whatever interior party question. I claim 
the right for my people to regulate its own domestic concerns. I claim 
this as a law of nations, common to all humanity; and because common 
to all, I claim to see them protected by the United States, not only 
because they have the power to defend what despots dare offend, but 
also because it is the necessity of their position to be a power on earth, 
which they would not be, if the law of nations can be changed, and the 
general condition of the world altered, without their vote. Now, that 
being my position and my cause, it would be the most absurd incon- 
sistency, if I would offend that principle which I claim and which I 
advocate. 

" And 0, my God, have I not enough sorrows and cares to bear on 
these poor shoulders ? Is it not astonishing that the moral power of 
duties, and the iron will of my heart, sustain yet this shattered frame ? 
that I am desired yet to take up additional cares ? If the cause I 
plead be just, if it be worthy of your sympathy, and at the same time 
consistent with the impartial considerations of your own moral and 
material interests, — which a patriot never should disregard, not even 
out of philanthropy, — then why not weigh that cause with the scale of 
its own value, and not with a foreign one ? Have I not difficulties 
enough to contend with, that I am desired to increase them yet with 
my own hands 1 Father Mathew goes on preaching temperance, and 
he may be opposed or supported on his own ground ; but who ever 
imagined opposition to him because, at the same time, he takes not into 
his hands to preach fortitude or charity? And, indeed, to oppose or to 
abandon the cause I plead, only because I mix not with the agitation 
of an interior question, is a greater injustice yet, because to discuss the 
question of foreign policy I have a right. My nation is an object of 
that policy ; we are interested in it ; but to mix with interior party > 
movements I hava no right, not being a citizen of the United States. 

" The third diflSculty which I meet, so far as I am told, is the oppo- y^ 
sition of the commercial interest. I have the agreeable duty to say 
that this opposition, or rather indifference, is only partial. I have met 
several testimonials of the most generous sympathy from gentlemen 
of commerce. Sut if, upon the whole, it should be really true that 
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there is more coolness, or even opposition, in that quarter than in 
others, then I may say that there is an entire misapprehension of the 
true commercial interests in it I could say that it would be strange 
to see commerce, and chiefly the commerce of a republic, indifferent to 
the spread of liberal institutions. That would be a sad experience, 
tooming with incalculable misfortunes, reserred to the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Until now. history has recorded that ' conmierce has been the 
most powerful locomotive of principles, and the most fruitful ally of 
civiliziition, intelligence, and of liberty.' It was merchants whose 
names are shining with immortal lustre from the most glorious pages 
of the golden books of Venice, Genoa, &c Commerce, republican 
commerce, raised single cities to the position of mighty powers on earth, 
and maintained them in that proud position for centuries: and surely it 
was neither indifference nor opposition to republican principles by 
which they have thus ennobled the history of commerce and of human- 
ity. I know full well that, since the treasures of commerce took thdr 
way into tlie coffers of despotism, in the shape of eternal loans, and 
capital began to s}XHnihite upon the oppression of nations, a great 
change has occurroil in that respect 

*' But. thanks to God. the commerce of America is not engaged in 
tliat direction, hated by millions, cursed by humanity ! Her commerce 
is still what it was in former times, the beneficent insirumentality of 
making mankind }\artake of all the fruits and comforts of the earth, 
and of human industry. Here it is no paper speculation upon the 
changes of dispiMism : and. therefore, if the commercial interests of 
republican America are considered with that foresigbted sagacity, 
viihoul which ihoro is no future and no security in them, I feel 
I'litiri'ly sun^ ihat no p:irticiilar interest can l»e more am'^'itious to see 
nWoluiisui cIiocIvihI a: id fiviHlom and democjaiic instituiions developed 
in Kiirojx"* ihan ilic ov»r.;mercv of republican America. It is no ques- 
tion of nioi-e t»r k^s pn»fit : it is a question of life and death to it 
Oommeroo i? the luvl C'f Achilles, the vulneral'lo pc»int of America. 
Thither ^.11. thiibtT nni^i W aimed the first blow of victorious abso- 
lutism : tlio insiinct v»f sol f-preservati on would Icaa abs-.tlctism to strike 
thai biov. if i:s h:.:ri\l an.i indi^rnation voul.l n-o: lead to iL Air is 
not ri)v«ri^ in .!:>:>?: ;>ri' li ::• \:U\ than freedom and cciusiiruiional ■roTcm- 
meJit in Euro:»c :. :!ic e.mmervT of America. 

" Th ourb r.;ri! v :';. :.^ v!.ich I have seer, hav;- uivnin calm reflee- 
tion. inibi :•.'."; mr :. r:.:>; :.r. liunir.le woni of viin/.Tic arainS': materi- 
alism. sul; I Wih yc iLcre was more paoioiic solicirndi' umn renlity in 
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the fiict that Washington and John Adams, at the head of the war 
department, complamed of a predominating materialism (they styled it 
aTarice), which threatened the rain of America. I believe that com- 
plaint would, even to-day, not be more founded than it was in the 
in&nt age of your republic ; still, if there be any motive for that com- 
plaint of your purest and best patriots, — if the commerce of America 
would know, indeed, no better guiding star than only the momentary 
profit of a cargo just floating over the Atlantic, — I would be even then 
at a loss how else to account for the indifference of the commerce of 
America in the cause of European liberty, than by assuming that it 
is believed the present degraded condition of Europe may endure, if 
only the popular agitations arc deprived of material means to disturb 
that which is satirically called tranquillity. 

^' But such a supposition would, indeed, be the most obnoxious, the 
most dangerous fiillacy. As the old philosopher, being questioned how 
he could prove the existence of God, answered, * by opening the eyes ;' 
just so, nothing is necessary but to open the eyes, in order that men 
of the most ordinary common sense become aware of it, that the pros- ^ 
ent condition of Europe is too unnatural, too contrary to the vital 
interests of the countless millions, to endure even for a short time. A 
crisis is inevitable ; no individual influence can check it ; no indiffer- 
ence or opposition can prevent it. Even men like myself, concentrating 
the expectations and confidence of oppressed millions in themselves, have 
only just enough power, if provided with the requisite means, to keep 
the current in a sound direction, so that in its inevitable eruption it may 
not become dangerous to social order, which is indispensable to the secu- 
rity of person and property, without which especially no commerce has 
any future at all. And that being the unsophisticated condition of the 
world, and a crisis being inevitable, I indeed cannot imagine how those 
who desire nothing but peace and tranquillity can withhold their help- 
ing hands, that the inevitable crisis should not only be kept in a sound 
direction, but also carried down to a happy issue, capable to prevent 
the world firom boiling continually, like a volcano, and insuring a last- 
ing peace and a lasting tranquillity, never possible so long as the great 
majority of nations are oppressed, but sure so soon as the nations are 
content, -7- and content they can only be when they are free. 

'^ Indeed, if reasonable logic has not yet forsaken the world, it is the 
men of peace, it is the men of commerce, to the support of whom I 
have a right to look. Others may support my cause out of generosity. 
— these must support me out of considerate interest; others may oppose 
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me out of egotism, — American commerce, in opposing me, would 
commit suicide. 

''Gentlemen, of such narrow nature are the considerations which 
oppose my cause. Of equally narrow, inconsistent scope are all the 
rest, with the enumeration of which I will not abuse your kind indul- 
gence. Compare with them the broad basis of lofty principles upon 
which the commonwealth of ^lassachusetts took its stand in bestowing 
the important benefit of its support to my cause : and you cannot for- 
bear to fool proudly that the spirit of old Massachusetts is still alive^ 
entitled to claim that right in the councils of the united republic 
which it had in the glorious days when, amidst dangers, wavering 
resolutions and partial despondency, Massachusetts took boldly the 
lead to froeilom and independence. 

"Those men of immortal memory, who within these very i^-alls 
lighteil with the heavenly spark of their inspiration the torch of free- 
dom in America, avowed for their object the welfare of mankind ; and, 
when you raised the monument of Bunker Hill, it was the genius of 
fi^eoilom thrilling through the heart of Massachusetts which made one 
of your distinguished orators say that the days of your ancient glory 
will continue to rain influence on the destinies of mankind to the end 
of time. It is ujx>n this inspiration I rely, in the name of my down- 
troildon ciHuitry, — to-day the martyr of mankind, to-morrow the battle- 
field of its destinv. 

** Tinx* draws ni^h when either the influence of Americans must be 
felt throughout the world, or the position alxmdoned to which you rose 
with iii^antio vital;: v out of the blood of vour mart\TS. 

** 1 have soon dio genius of those glorious days spreading its fiery 
winp> of iusriraticn over the people of Massachusetts. I feel the spirit 
of oltlou liiiios raoviiu ihn>ugh Faneuil Ilall. Let me cut short my 
stannnoi ii^ji worvls : lot m? leave your hearts alone with the inspiration 
of history : lot n;o Ivar with me the heart-strengthening conviction 
lliat I luiYo Svvn 1k>>!v u still a railiatins: sun, as it was of vore, but 
risen Sv> \\\^\ on ir*irak:n Vs sky as to spnKid its warming rays of cle- 
vateil p:itriotism tar over the waves. American patriotism of to-day is 
philan;hrv>py for :he world. 

"(.loutlomon. I trust in Goil. I trust in the destinies of humanity, 
and intrus; t::o hojvs of oppressed Europe to the consistent energy of 
Massachusetts.'* 

Kossuth took Lis seat amidst repeated rounds of aj^latise, and ha 
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Excellency, the chairman, announced that the meeting was adjourned. 
After giving a few hearty cheers for Hungary, the audience quietly 
dispersed. 



THE LEGISLATIVE BANQUET 



V- 



X 



On Friday evening, April 30, a grand Legislative Banquet in honor 
of Kossuth was given at Faneuil Hall. About seventy gentlemen of 
distinction, from all parts of the state, were specially invited by the 
committee, and eight hundred tickets issued for sale, at the rate of two 
dollars each. The demand for these tickets was so great that in many 
cases they sold at a premium, and on Friday it was almost impossible 
to procure them at all. 

The invited guests and ticket-holders assembled in the Doric Hall 
of the state-house at six o'clock, and a procession was formed by the 
Sergeant at Arms, assisted by Col. Schouler, in the following order ; 

The Governor and Council. 

The Invited Guests. 
The Members of the Senate. 
The Members of the House. 
The General Ticket-holders. 

In this order the procession moved, accompanied by the Brigade 
Band, through Park, Tremont, Winter, Washington and State streets, 
and Merchants-row, to Faneuil Hall, which was reached about half- 
past six o'clock. The guests entered, and were seated in most admira- 
ble order. At the tables on the right and left of the president were 
seated the lieutenant-governor, the members of the Executive Coun- 
cil, members of the Senate, and invited guests. Among the latter was 
the venerable Josiah Quincy, whose entrance to the hall was greeted 
with enthusiastic cheers. 

Kossuth and suite entered the hall at a quarter before seven, accom- 
panied by Governor Boutwcll, President Wilson, and Speaker Banks. 
The company rose to receive him, and greeted his entrance with a 
storm of cheers. After they were seated, the blessing of Heaven was 
invoked by Rev. Mr. Burton, the chaplain of the Senate. 

The tables, when fully laid, presented a very fine appearance. There 
were seven in the floor of the hall, and two under each gallery. The 
usual table and side-tables were extended across the platform, and the 

9 
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wbole were beautifall j ornamented with varioas appropriate deyioes of 
confectionary work, bouquets of flowers, &c. Upon die tope of these 
devices were blended harmoniously the American, British and Hunga- 
rian flags, and in the centre of them was a statue of Kossuth. The 
tables contained pktes for eight hundred and seventy-five persons. 
The galleries were occupied by several hundred spectators, mostly 
ladies. 

At ten minutes to eight o^clock. Col. Schouler rose and said: '' It 
is always customary, when we meet on occasions such as this, that, 
before we proceed to our mental enjoyments, thanks should be returned 
for those of a physical nature." He called on Rev. Dr. Beecher, who 
returned thanks in appropriate terms. To his concluding appeal for 
success to the aims of Governor Kossuth, an universal ''Amen!" 
resounded through the hall. 

CoL Schouler then announced the following gentlemen as officers for 
the meeting : 

President — Hon. Henry "Wilson, President of the Senate. 

Vice-presidents — Hon. N. P. Banks, Speaker of the House; 
Hon. Francis Brinley, of Boston ; Erastus Hopkins, of Northampton ; 
Hon. Whiting Griswold, of Greenfield ; Hon. Anson Burlingame, of 
Cambridge ; Hon. Wm. Barney, of Nantucket ; Hon. E. D. Bassett, 
of Barnstable ; Hon. I. W. Beard, of Lowell ; J. Humphrey, of Wey- 
mouth ; Hon. J. B. Alley, of Lynn ; Wm. Claflin, of Hopkinton ; 
R. W. Holman, of Boston; Hon. Thomas G. Cary, of Boston; CoL 
Isaac Davis, of Worcester ; Hon. E. L. Keycs, of Dedham. 

Demonstrations of applause, more or less vehement, were made at 
the announcement of each of these popular names. 

President Wilson, rising amid the cheers of the company, said : 

" Gentlemen : It is our good fortune to assemble in Faneuil Hall 
to-night to pay a tribute of respect and admiration to the rightful Gov- 
ernor of Hungary. [Loud cheers.] We believe in the right of the 
people to make their own governors ; and we deny here in Faneuil Hall 
to-night the right of the Czar of Russia to unmake the Governor of 
the Hungarian nation. [Loud applause.] The voice of the whole 
Hungarian nation made Louis Kossuth its governor ; the intervention 
of the Cziir of Russia made him an exile. The people of Hungary 
desire national independence, and free institutions, similar to those 
which we enjoy in America, for their country. [Three cheers.] The 
Ciar of Russia, in violating the rights of HoDgary, has violated the 
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rights and outraged the sentiments of the United States, and of all the J^ 
civilized world. This violation drove our honored guest from Hun- 
gary, and placed that nation at the feet of the cruel and perfidious 
house of Hapsburg. 

'^ It is our good fortune, gentlemen, to have with us, as the guest of 
the nation and of the commonwealth, a man who fills a larger space in 
the hearts of the people, — of mankind at large, — than anj other 
man in all the world. [Rapturous cheers.] Eight months ago that 
great man was placed under the star-spangled banner of the United 
States ; and, during those brief eight months, in the Old World and in 
the New, he has received the spontaneous homage of the people, — he 
has received such welcome from them as no man Uving, in this or any 
other country, could have got. [Loud applause.] He has received a 
generous welcome from the people of Massachusetts, who love liberty 
for all mankind, of every race and condition. He has received a noble 
demonstration of this welcome here, where the great men of our coun- 
try, in ' thoughts that breathe and words that bum,' have uttered the 
great sentiments of liberty [loud cheers], — the sentiments that have 
thrilled the hearts of the whole people. [Cheers.] He has stood by 
the grave of Washington, and, dropping a tear to the memory of that 
peerless champion of liberty, has uttered those memorable words : * We 
can rely only on our own iron wills, on the providence of God, and on 
our own good swords ! ' Could our voices be heard this night, from 
this old cradle of American liberty and independence, by the Hungarian 
people, by the struggling masses of the Old World, we would say to 
them, Adopt for your motto these words of your exiled champion, 
uttered over the grave of Washington. Write them on your door- 
posts and altars, on the covers of your Bibles and prayer-books; 
impress them on the brain and heart of your youth ; repeat them at 
the rising of the sun, and at the going down of the sun ; ring them in 
the ears of your oppressors at noon-day ; and the time will soon come 
when we who are here to-night shall assemble again in Faneuil Hall, 
not to welcome your exiles, but to celebrate your glorious triumphs, — 
the triumphs of freedom and democracy in Europe ! [Great applause.] 
Gentlemen, Hon. Edward L. Keyes will read the first of the toasts 
designed to be given this evemng.'' 

" The President of the United States " was given, and received with 
great approbation. 
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CoL Isaac R Wright, Navy Agent of the port of Boston, 
announced to respond to this toast lie thanked the president for the 
bcmor of calling upon him to respond. He knew hardlj how to express 
his thanks. lie said he could hardlj think of anything unconnected 
with that which had brought together this assembly. The President 
of the United States had responded to the sentiment of the people in 
regard to Kossuth. He had responded to the sentiment given by Kos- 
suth to the American people, — *'/?e a power upon earth '^ We will 
be a power upon earth. The past, present and future, all call upon us to 
carry out this sentiment When Kossuth stood beneath the protecting 
flag of the United States, where was the American who did not feel 
that we were a power upon earth ? May we act as firmly in our gen- 
ontion. and to the circumstances which surround us, as did our fiithers 
to the circumstances which surrounded them ! 

The second regular toast was : 

'• The Governor of the Commonwealth : His respect to the prin- 
ciple of liberty, in the person of Governor Kossuth, is proof that he is 
worthy to preside over the destinies of a free people." 

To this toast Gov. BoutwcU responded. He said he should not 
make a speech. He had already participated so much in the exercises 
of the week, that it would not be proper. He would ask simply 
whether those before him believed that the existence of independent 
states — of states worthy of independent existence — on the conti- 
nent of Euroi>c Lad been menaced, yea. even blotted out ] and if so, 
whether there is a law of nations applicable to such cases ? and if they 
so believed, wlietber it is to Ixj declared ? [cries of '* Yes, yes ! "] and if 
80, by whom. — ]>y individuals, or by states ? [cries of '' By states !"] 
Yes, I say by states. And now, shall tL's nation act upon this opin- 
, ion 7 ['• Yes.'J Then I ask you further, if this declaration be made, 
do you believe it will be of any value 7 ['^Yes.''] Yes; you say 
yes, and I say yes. This century has changed in regard to the civilities 
and powers of man in this respect. 

The governor then alluded to the increase of the power of the pub- 
lic opinion of nations, by the improvements in printing, the steam-car, 
the raihoad, and the telegraph. Then let the sons of Massachusetts 
nse this fiower, and make it felt in the diplomacy of the country, ff 
this declaration is unheeded, what will the United Stales then do ] 
He replied, acting upon this principle, she will do what seems proper 
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when these circumstances arise. War is a great evil, but it is not the 
greatest of evils. Prostrated humanity is a greater evil than war. 
Massachusetts rests upon the principle of the rightful power of all to 
govern themselves. With a few further remarks upon this point, Gov. 
Boutwell resumed his seat, amid hearty applause. 

The next regular toast was : 

"The City of Boston : The seat of commerce, learning and char- 
ity, and the honored birth-place of American liberty. '' 

Mayor Seaver, in response, spoke as follows : 

• 

*^Mr. President: I thank you for the sentiment wliich has been 
proposed in honor of the city of Boston. She could not but be dis- 
tinguished in being the capital of such a state as Massachusetts. She 
is always ready to acknowledge her indebtedness to our honored old 
commonwealth; and I am sure she will never be found wanting in the 
performance of the duties that grow out of her relations to it. I lap-' 
pily, sir, the interests of all portions of the state, the city and the 
country, are identical ; and anything, therefore, that promotes the 
prosperity of the one, promotes the prosperity of all. Long may the 
kindly sentiments which now prevail among the people, from Qape Cod 
to Berkshire, be continued and strengthened ! This, I assure you, sir, 
is the ardent wish of the people of tliis city ; and nothing will designedly 
be done by them to impair it. Whatever differences of opinion may exist 
here or elsewhere, with regard to our relations with foreign countries, 
with intervention or non-intervention, there is none, there can be none, 
with regard to the duty and the privilege of receiving and welcoming 
exiles and strangers who flee from despotism to our own free land. 
Boston, I am proud to say, has always received with open arms and 
warm hearts all who are oppressed in their religious or political rights. 
It cannot be otherwise in a city from which may be seen Bunker Hill, 
Lexington, and Concord, — a city which participated so fieely in the 
glorious struggle of J 76. 

*' The freedom of Europe is only a question of time. Its accom- 
plishment is certain ; and those despots who by tyrannical expedients 
endeavor to perpetuate their power are like the man who cut down the 
tree in order to gather its fruit. 

•' I beg leave to offer you the following sentiment : 

** Our Distinguished Guest : As men, we welcome him as brother- 
man ; as freemen, we extend the hand of sympthy to a sufferer in 
the cause of Ubcrty." 

9* 
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The fourth regular toast was : 

» 

''The Quincys: The echoes of FaneuQ Hall are fimiliar mih, 
the sound of that honored name." 

President Wilson said : '* Allow me to introduce to you the son of 
(me of the men who breathed into the nation the breath of life, and 
who inherits all the native love of liberty which distinguished his ances- 
tors, — the venerable Josiah Quincy." 

Mr. Quincy was received with universal and long-continued cheer- 
ing. He said : 

'' Mil President : This is as insupportable as it is unexpected. 
At my time of life I came here with great difficulty. I could not 
expect, at the age of eighty years, to feel the enthusiasm of middle agOi 
or anything of the ardor of youth. Age chills the feelings, and ren- 
ders the heart cold ; but I have still feeling enough left to say to the 
Iiero of the Old World, Welcome to the liberty of the New ! I can 
say to the hero of Hungarian liberty. Welcome to the peace and hap- 
piness of our western home ! And I can pray that in Hungary he 
may yet enjoy the same blessings on hb own fields, partaking of the 
firuit of his own acres, and reaping the reward of his patriotic labors. 
How this can happen, my dim eyes cannot discover ; but there is a 
God in heaven, who will break the rod of the oppressor, and let the 
oppressed go free. 

** Independent of all considerations of Hungary, I rejoice that, in 
the providence of God, our distinguished guest has been brought to our 
shores, and believe that he has visited the United States for our good. 
He has passed from one free state to another, like the lightning, to 
arouse every free heart to the dangers of liberty throughout the world. 
What have we witnessed ? Six months ago, France stood in the glory 
of her liberty. Where is she now ] The iron heel of despotism is 
pivoting on her neck, and she is licking the foot that crushes her, and 
gilding the chain that binds her. We may all learn a lesson from this, 
that hberty is never safe unless the people are virtuous, and prepared 
to defend themselves. [Cheers] Where shall we find the spirit of 
liberty in the world 1 I know of it in no other countries than the 
United States and Great Britain. Let Great Bntain £iil and be beaten 
down, and all the navies of Europe will be bristling agiiinst the United 
States. In Great Britiin herself can we not see that the spirit of 
the Reformation, the spirit of 1688, no longer Uvea in that country as 
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it onoe did ? There is danger for liberty, and the warning is timely. 
Let me close by repeating a sentiment which I just uttered : 

" The Liberty of a People : Safe only where they are virtuous, and 
prepared to defend themselves." 

The fifth regular toast was : 

"Governor Louis Kossuth: The man who began pubh'c life by 
cheering his afirighted countrymen amid the ravages of the cholera : 
who suffered years of imprisonment for daring to report his country's 
-wrongs ; who was applied to by the Emperor of Austria as the only 
man who could restore the peace of Vienna ; who, in the cabinet, 
could, like Camot, organize victory over the enemies of his country; 
who resigned the Governorship of Hungary when her liberties were 
guaranteed ; who refused, with scorn, the infamous price at which the 
Turk offered him an asylum ; and who now, a homeless exile, com- 
mands, by his surprising eloquence, the sympathy of the world 4n 
behalf of his down-trodden country, — deserves the admiration, respect 
and aid, of every friend of republicanism, humanity and liberty, 
throughout the earth." 

President Wilson, introducing the guest of the evening, said : 

" Gentlemen, allow me to present to you the illustrious guest of 

Massachusetts, Governor Kossuth. He has won our admiration as a 

man by the advocacy of the cause of his country, and he has won all 

our hearts by the purity of his principles." 

As Kossuth came forward on the platform, he was received by nine 

hearty cheers. After the applause subsided, he spoke substantially as 

follows. 

Kossuth's speech at the banquet. 

" Gentlemen : One of your greatest men [Franklin], standing np at 
the moment of a great time, teeming in rich events affecting the destinies 
of mankind, before the Parliament of England, called to answer what 
others might ask him, though learned and great, was not eloquent in 
the commonly accepted sense of that word ; but his answer, full of 
«mple truth, is recognized as One of the greatest triumphs of human 

eloquence. 

" He had an inspired mind. To him, modesty was a virtue ; to me, 
it is but duty. I can get no answer to the toast with which you have 
honored me out of inspiration ; but, looking up to God, and remem- 
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bering my country's cause, and trusting to your generosity, I will try 
what I can say. Before all, let me express a word of veneration and 
thanks to tliat venerable gentleman there [pointing to Josiah Quincy]. 
[Cheers.] Sir, I believe when you spoke of age cooling the hearts 
of men, you spoke the truth in respect to ordinary men [cheers] ; 
but you did yourself injustice. [Cheers.] The common excitement 
and warm blood of youth pass away ; but the heart of the wise man, 
the older it grows, the warmer it feels. [Cheers ] 

'^ Gentlemen, if I am not mistaken, the toast you honored me with 
was almost entirely personal in its character. It is a great fact, gen- 
tlemen, that the glory of your free people resists even the common 
fete of humanity, recorded in history, that prosperity often hardens 
the heart ; and that a poor exile like myself, with nothing to speak for 
him but the justness of his own cause, his own sufferings, and the mis- 
fortunes of his country, meets even personal honors. Great events 
sometimes spring from small things. That fact Divine Providence may 
intend to mark an era in mankind's destiny, — an era at which Amer- 
ica consents to fulfil its destiny among the nations of the earth. When 
happiness and power take misfortune by the hand, it is not possible it 
can pass away without fruits for future time. [Cheers.] 

** But if in your expectations I should become a screen to divert, for 
a single moment, your attention from my country's cause and attract 
it to myself, I entreat you, even here, to forget me. and bestow all 
your attention and your generous sympathy upon the cause of my 
down-trodden father-land. Indeed, I believe the time has come when 
few men have the right any more to claim the name of great men. 
According as public spirit advances, individual greatness lowers. As 
to me, indeed, it would be curious, if the names of the great men who 
invented the plough and the alphabet, who changed the com into flour 
and the flour into bread, should be forgotten, and my name remem- 
bered. Great men, whose generous deeds mark an era in developing 
the great battle of humanity, wresting the sceptre from the tyrant's 
hands, — such men live; humanity cherishes their generosity; but 
self is forgotten in the cause. Notwithstanding, I may be permitted 
to dwell upon a few incidents in my own life, such as are instructive 
as evident marks of the bountiful operation of Divine Providence. 
Before this, however, having heard Turkey mentioned in regard to cer- 
tain facts which you, Mr. President, enumerate among not my merits, 
but my duties, it is due to the Sultan of Turkey to say he never 
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attached that price to the protection of mj life. Russian diplomacy 
is very skilful (here, by and by, — excuse me, gentlemen, when I say 
it, — you may see something of that skill which is sending some of its 
shrewdest men to the Emperor Souloquo ; not, of course, out of mere 
compliment), — now, Russian diplomacy is not more common or more 
skiitui anywhere than at Constantinople ; and it succeeded to caiTy a 
vote in the Divan, the great Council of Turkey, that I and my asso- 
ciates should be surrendered. In consequence, a high oflRcer sent to 
Widdin this information, to suggest that, if I valued life more than 
honor, I could save it by abandoning my religion. But, on the second 
day, when the vote was made known to the Sultan, he arose, raised hia 
hands, and said : * I will never avert the sufferings of a war from my 
country by dishonor. If I am doomed to perish, I will perish with 
honor. I will never surrender them.' [Cheers.] It is at this time 
I wrote a letter to England ; and a very interesting fact occurred, 
brought home to my mind by a recent incident at Hartford, but of 
which I will not speak now, because it has been reported in the news- 
papers. However, before Lord Palmerston got my letter, the Sultan 
had given his decision; and, not knowing how far the satellite of the 
Czar, Francis Joseph, might go to prevent our lives from being saved, 
he ordered out forty thousand men from the regular army to protect 
us. But a rumor having spread that this army was intended to act 
against Russia, instead of forty thousand, one hundred thousand men 
assembled, from one province, by their own will. So much is due, 
on my part, to history, and to the honor of the Sultan. He, many 
times, has protected my countrymen. He never refused a refuge to 
an unfortunate Hungarian. 

** Now, as to my own humble self Two circumstances may not be 
unworthy of attention. First, that when by violence and oppression 
beat down, it was not my merit, but my fate, that, touching the earth, 
like the mythical Antaeus, I rose always with more power to do good 
to my country and to humanity. Even the circumstance by which I 
have the honor to bow before you, and to have become an opportunity 
for the pronunciation of great principles in the United States, — that 
feet proves true what I have said. 

** When I went to prison in far Asia, abandoned by all the world, 
forgotten by all except my own people, it was expected that Kutayiah 
would become my grave, — at least, the grave of my activities for all 
future time ; but I left that prison under the protecting banner of the 
United States, the first time raised as a signal that the United States 
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were willing to be a power on earth ; and then, as I went on, I met 
proof of the fact that, instead of ancient isolation, there was acknowl- 
edgment of a tie binding the destinies of nations. [Cheers.] 

'^ When on the threshold of manhood I thought not how to gain 
glory, ^'hich I was terrified at, but to benefit mj country. I believed 
the first step to secure that benefit was free thought and a free press, 
fi>rbidden to us not by law, but only by the arbitrary power of the 
government I took ground against that arbitrary government ; and, 
having no other power, resorted to the ancient method of making manu- 
script copies of the reports of the Hungarian Parliament ; and I did it 
with the certain confidence that a free press would be the result of my 
endeavors. 

*' I was sent to prison, and was for one year deprived of all intellect- 
ual food ; until, at last, when permitted to select books, I was ordered to 
have nothing about politics. Well, indeed, not conscious of what I 
did, but only remembering the treasures hidden in the English lan- 
guage, — treasures of knowledge and of science, — I told them to give 
me an English Dictionary and Shakspeare. These could have nothing 
to do with politics. Look what came out of that fiict ! — not that with 
my bad English I could contribute anything to knowledge, intellect 
or righteous sentiment ; but, if I did not know what little English I 
speak, I would not have been received as I have been in England or 
America, because there is necessity of communication. God looks into 
the heart ; men want words to express their thoughts. [Cheers.] My 
enemies considered so much. An article was published in the Augs- 
burg Gazette^ I believe, on the very day when I landed in England, 
saying that 1 was not able to speak English, and that Lord Dudley 
Stuart would take me by the hand as a show from far Asia, and escort 
me through the country, making bad speeches, while I only bowed or 
muttered. Just to show how little I knew of English, my friend and 
representative in London, Mr. Pulszky [cheers for Pulszky], can bear 
testimony that, a few weeks before I came to Southampton, I sent him 
a despatch, written in English, a part of which it was necessary to 
publish ; and he, not considering himself authorized to alter it, was 
somewhat embarrassed, because it was written in such a bad manner. 
Then from Turkey, where I had not much opportunity to study Eng- 
lish, I came to England, and since I have spoken five hundred times. 
It is a curious thought, indeed, — it would be presumptuous for me to 
apply it to myself, — but I remember in olden times, when God had 
chosen humble men as his tools to carry out his designSi he imparted 
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to thiem the gift of tongues, and tbey went on preaching his word 
among uU the nations of the earth. By the bounty and mercy of (rod, 
when I think what I have done, it seems nearly to me that I have been 
the object of miraculous &vor, and thus acquired the knowledge I 
have of your language, imperfect as it is, but without which, as I have 
said, my mission could have been of but little service to my country. 

''Well, I left prison ; and that government which imprisoned me for 
publishing a mere record of facts, that government suggested the pub- 
lication of a newspaper, because it thought that, being thus occupied 
writing my editorials under the iron hand of censorship (the censor 
taking care that no truth interfering with Austria should pass), I 
would not be able to employ my time in any other way. And, indeed, 
the hardest days of my life were when I sat reflecting how to obtain a 
passport from the censor to a single truth for free principles among my 
people. But, notwithstanding, the light of truth cannot be shut out. 
In three years my journal became the basis of future revolutions in 
Hungary. Then the Austrian government, seeing itself deluded, so 
managed that I lost my journal, and had no further opportunity to 
exercise my patriotic motives in that direction. 

'' Gentlemen, allow me to say a few words on the ancient institu- 
tions of Hungary. I have often heard it said that the people of 
Europe are incapable of self-government. ^Let me speak of the people 
of Hungary, to show whether they are capable of self-government or 
not. In thirty-six years, with God's help, and through your generous 
aid, the free people of Hungary will celebrate the one-thousandth 
anniversary of the establishment of their home — the millennium of 
Hungary in Europe. Yes, gentlemen, may I hope that celebration will 
take place, under the blessings of liberty, in the year 1 889 ? [Cheers.] 

" It is a long period, — one thousand years, — and ! how it has 
te^ned with adversities to my people ! And yet, through this long time, 
amid all adversities, there was no period when the people of Hungary 
did not resist despotism. Our boast is, that through the vicissitudes 
of a thousand years, there was not a moment when the popular will 
and the legal authorities had sanctioned the rule of absolutism. And, 
gentlemen, what other people, for one thousand years, has not con- 
sented to be ruled by despotism? [Cheers.] Even in the nineteenth 
century I am glad to look back to the wisdom of our fathers through a 
thousand years, who laid down the basis of Hungarian institutions, 
which fo^ all eternity must remain true. This basis was upon that 
Latin proverb, nil de nobisy sine nobis^ — ' nothing about us, 
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withoat us.' That was so much as to cLiim that every man should 
have a full share in the sovereignty of the people, and a full share in 
the rights belonging to his nation. In other times, a tlu'ory was got 
up to convince the people that they ought to have a share in legisla- 
tion, just to have the fower to control that legislation, but denying the 
right of the people to control the executive power. The Hungarian 
people never adof)ted that theory. They ever claimed a full share in 
the executive, as in the legislative and judicial power. Out of this 
idea of government rose the municipal system of Hun^iry. In respect 
to Hungarian aristocracy, you must not consider it iu the same light 
as the aristocracy of England. The woid nobleman hi IIung:iry orig- 
inally was so much as solilier. Every man who defen<leil his country 
was a nobleman [cheers], and every man who had a vote was called to 
defend his country. [Cheers.] I believe the duty of defending a 
man's country, and also political right, should be con^Lon. [Cheers.] 
** After our peojjle liad conquered a home, the leadcis took the lion*s 
share, of course. • But it should be considered that those who had the 
largest share of the property were compelled to furnisl» s<.»ldiers accord- 
ing to the extent of their possessions. Therefore such men gave a |>art of 
their land to the people to cultivate, and desired aid of thorn whenever 
the necessitv for war came. So. all who dL-fendiHi tlioir eouiitrv wore con- 
siderod nublcmen. Hungary was dividoil into fifty-twu cuuniio^. but not 
counties like yours ; — some of them wore so populous a> to he compared 
to your states, containing |>erhaps half a niillionor Uioroof j>eo'.le: and 
those who beaime the ari^toeracv. in some of these coui.tios. aniounted 
to thirty-five thousand. In every county was a foi tress : and. when- 
ever defence became nocessarv, the rich men went into these for- 
tresses under tlioir own banner, and the others wont under the king's 
colors, and were commanded bv the sheriff of the counts', ^\ho was 
like your governor, — at least, ^n ho was the chief of the executive. 
There were also certain cities raised to constitutiond rights. A 
smaller city, surrounded by fortifications, or which was an im{K)rtant 
point, was roprosonttnl in ilie Diet : whilst larger place*, not joints of 
importance for national defence, were representeil br.i by the ix)unty 
delegates. Every place that had the elements of dofonee had |»olitical 
rights. So it came that the aristocracy were not a few nicn, but 
naif a million. Before our revolution, I had contendt^I to beat down 
this barrier of aristocracy. [Cheers] Befoi*c the revolution, in 
municipil governments, only the nobility had a share. — they oidy were 
the men who could vote ; but the change was easy. The frame of self- 
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government was ready. We had only to say the people^ instead of the 
iiobilUy, had the rigtit to vote, and so we buried aristocracy never to 
be resurrected in one dtiy. [Cheers.] Each county elected its repre- 
sentatives to the Diet, and had the right of intercourse with other 
counties, by means of letters, on all matters of importjince to these 
counties ; and therefore our fifty-two primary councils were work-shops 
for the development of public spirit. We elected our judiciary and 
executive, and the government had not a right to send instructions or 
orders to our executive ; and, if an order came which was considered to 
be inconsistent with our constitutional rights, it was not sent to the exec- 
utive, but to the council ; and therefore tlie arbitrary orders of the gov- 
ernment could not be executed, because they came not into the hands 
of the executive. Thus were our councils barriers to oppression. 

** When the French took Saragossa, it was not enough to take the 
city — they had to take every house. So we went on ; and, though 
some counties might accept the arbitrary orders of the government, 
some resisted, and, discussing in their letters to the other counties the 
points of right, enlightened them ; and it was seen that, when the last 
house in Saragossa had been beaten down, the first stood erect again. 
[Cheers.] In consequence of the democratic nature of our institutions, 
our councils were our grand juries. But, after having elected our 
judges, we chose several men in every county meeting, of no public 
ofiBce, but conspicuous for their integrity and knowledge of tlie law, to 
assist the judges in the administration of the law. 

" Believe me, these institutions had a sound basis, fit to protect a nation 
against arbitrary government, tending to centralization and oppression. 
Now, these counties having contended agjiinst the Austritm govern- 
ment, it did everything to destroy them. The great field was opened 
in the Diet of '47. Having been elected from the county of Pesth, I 
had the honor to lead the party devoted to national rights and opposed 
to ccntnilization, and in defence of municipal authority. It was my 
intention to make it impossible that the government could encroach 
upon the liberties of the people. [Cheers.] We had the misfortune 
in Hungary to be governed by a constitutional king, who at the same 
time was the absolute monarch of another realm, by birth and inter- 
ests attached to absolutism, and opposed to constitutional government. 
It was difficult to be an absolute monarch, and live the King of Hun- 
gary. There is on record a speech of mine, spoken in the Ilungariaq 
Diet, about the inconsistency of these two attributes in one man, — • 
that either Austria must become constitutional, or Hungary absolut- 

10 
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iBticaL That speech made the revolution of '48 at YieniUL After 
this revolution, I was sent to Vienna to ask that the laws we hid 
passed, releasing the people from feudal burdens, might be oonfimied, 
and demanding a constitutional ministry. Then it was a circomstiiiee 
occurred to which I heard an allusion in the toast oflfered to me. I 
was told the king would grant our request, but there was agitatioii ia 
Vienna, and it would look as if the king had yielded to a pressiire; 
if the people would be quiet, the king would sanction our laws. Then 
I said that if the king would give our laws the required sancticm, peace 
would be made for the house of Austria in twenty-four hours. Bat, 
when that consent was given in one chamber, in another chamber that 
wiekeil woman, Sophia, the mother of the present emperor, who cdb 
himself King of Hungary, — no, he does not call himself King of Hun- 
gary, for he thinks the national existence of Hungary is blotted oat, — 
plotted how to ruin my people, and destroy that sanction, which was 
nothing but the sanction of a just cause. Next came the Hungarian 
ministry ; and, strange to say, I saw myself placed nearest the throne. 
Here I must mention two circumstances not yet recorded in history. 

*^ When in Vienna, after the sanction was granted, and steps taken 
to retract it, I went to the Archduke Stephen, the Pahidne of Hun- 
gary, the first constitutional authority of Hungary, the elective vice- 
n>yj and told him he should return to Hungary, if he wished to pre- 
serve his induence. 

'' Ho answenxl that he could not return to Hungary: for, if the king 
did not sanction our laws, he (the Archduke Stephen) might be pro- 
claimed king> instead of the Emperor of Austria, and he would never 
dethrone his cousin. 

•* I uusweuNl that he sfwke like an honest man ; but, perhaps, the 
time would come when he would find an empty seat on that throne, 
and he luul U iter take it : for I could assure him, if he did not, no 
other man ever would, with the consent of the people. When, five 
months liter, in llun>;iiry, we met for the last time, he called me to 
his house on a stormy night, and desired of me to know what would be 
the issue of matters in Hungary. I answered, I could see no issue for 
him, only the crown or the seuffv.>ld, and then for the people a republia 
' r>ut even from this alternative I will relie\'e vou,' I said to him : 
' for you the crown, for me the scaffold, if Hungarian independence is 
not achievevl/ I take no hesitation here to confess, that such was the 
embarrasseil state of Hungarian affairs, that I would have felt satisfied 
for him to have actvpled the crown. Remember that your fiithers did 
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not design at fint to aerer die tia vkkh homai tlie ookoxs to Eng- 
land, bat circiiiDStaiioea fixoed tfce iaemt. So k vb wish vs. We 
asked at first onl j democntie insuiiiii otg : box. vfaen h wms pcBsaUe. 
Tfe were glad to throw away oar kin^ [Gieen.] 

''The Archduke did not aeoept, bat was rather a trahor to hb 
coontiy. Such is the eonnectiaQ of trnots with each other, they 
desire not to prevent others from oppresang. He is now an exile, like 
myself. If he had aoeepted. no donU the independence of Hungary 
would have been reoogni»d by eren Busaa, e^Kcially if he had 
formed a family alliance with that despotism: and then for centuries the 
establishment of a republic would hare been impossible, whereas now, 
as sure as there is a God in hearen. no king wiU erer rule Hungary ; 
but it must be (me of those republics wherein republicanism is not a 
mere romance, but a reality, founded upon the basis of municipal 
authorities to which the people are attached. We could never hare 
such a movement as disgraced Fruwe in December. [Cheers.J 

'' The second fact in my life is an evidence that to honest hearts 
and iron wills some field is ever open to do good to our fellow-men. 
Thrown bock into private life, I just considered how to do good to my 
country through the field of social development: and I established asso- 
ciations to promote agricultural interests, commerce, public education, 
fcc. The government, believing that in whatever I did there must be 
some political intention, while the mass of the people were attracted to 
these associations, interfered, and would not allow the people of Hun- 
gary to do good for their nation in these associations ; hence, from 
coming together to [»t)mote industry, they became also my brethren 
in a political aspect [Cheers.] Thus, when the government intended 
to check my influence, it gave me that popularity by which I was able 
to do what I have done for my country. 

'' Allow me to say one word for these associations. I take political 
economy for a science not exactly like mathematics. It is quite a 
practical thing, depending upon circumstances, but in certain proceed- 
ings a negative principle exists. In political economy it is not good 
for the people that a prohibitory system be adopted. Protection may 
sometimes be of service to a nation, but prohibition never. 

"Now, by an absurd prohibitory system, Hungary was excluded 
from the commerce of the whole world, and was obliged by Austria to 
pay a high price for bad goods. The consumption of cotton alone, in 
Hungary, amounted to nine and a half millions of dollars per annum. 
It was not possible to receive it through France or Belgium; and upon 
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every hundred-weight was fifty-five dollars import duty, irbich com- 
pelled the Hungarians to pay one hundred dollars for what they oouM 
buy here for forty-six dollars. That condition did not benefit Aus- 
trian labor, because a prohibitory system is never a benefit Protec- 
tion may be, for a certain time ; but never to extend further than to 
make an ec[uilibrium, where circumstances exist that cannot be con- 
trolled by human intellect and human industry. WTierever protection 
goes over to a prohibitory system, there industry never develops. 
Such was tlie condition in Hungary. The people had no interest in 
progress. What was the motive for this policy of the government] 
It was because the Austrian courtiers were not able to draw as much 
money out of Hungary as they desired, although six or eight or ten 
millions jwssed into the hands of the courtiers every year, only to 
oppress nations ; — still it was not enough, and because we continued 
to resist, they insureil a monopoly of trade to Austrian merchants. In 
that condition of aflliiirs, the Legislature of Hungary proposed a tariff 
to Austria beneficial to the people, and not noxious to Austria; bat the 
government vetoed it. 

** I am always looking to your history ; and I thought then of what 
Franklin told the American people, to wear their old clothes till they 
could make new out of their own industry. [Cheers.] The Hunga- 
rians established associations to protect home industry, by refraining 
from buying Austrian goods. In such a way we wont on to do as 
much good as we could ; and, indeed, I was glad to see how my people 
had natural capacity, not only to maintain their rights on the bmle- 
field, but to understand other matters. — and how they took such a 
start to defend their rightful privileges. 

" Gentlonion, one thing I especially desire to speak of in Boston, 
where, notwithstanding the intelligence and republican spirit of the 
people, a voice has been raised to declare that the war in Hungnry 
was a war between races. Allow me to say a few words on this mat- 
ter, although the voice to which I refer has been successfully answered 
by intelli'Ct and knowledge among yourselves. 

" In the year 1000 King Stephen wrote a political testament, where- 
in he declared that no country could securely exist where the people 
spoke but one language. It is a curious fiict, and I mention it to show 
why in Hungary never did e-\ist rivalry and hostility to the introduc- 
tion of forei;in lanfruanes. 

*' Having determined to convert the people of Hungary to Chris- 
tianity. King Stephen invited the Boman Cathohc priests of Germany 
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to help him. Hungary, after some little resistance, became Christian ; 
but those vfho had assisted Stephen, looking naturally a little to their 
own interest, invited their countrymen to come to Hungary, and 
desired that certain privileges should be secured them ; and they so 
managed the system that all the power came through their hands. 
They succeeded to persuade King Stephen to introduce Latin as the 
diplomatic language of Hungary, because the best-educated Hungari- 
ans did not know a single word of Latin ; only tlie Roman Cathohc 
clergy from Germany and Italy understood it. By and by, the aris- 
tocracy learned it ; but the mass of the people, not brought up to be 
Latin and Greek scholars, but only good citizens, were excluded from 
public concerns, and so the power was concentrated in the hands of 
the priests and nobility. Therefore, we were led to say that the Latin 
language should not longer be used in our Legislature, but that a 
living language should take its place. Now, there were different lan- 
guages spoken in Hungary ; but by Hungarians what was more natu- 
ral than that they should desire the Hungarian language to be fixed 
as the legislative, the national language ? The Magyars were equal , 

in numbers to almost all the rest of the people, and twice as numerous 
as those speaking any other dialect. 

" Now, gentlemen, this is quite your condition in the United States, 
composed of millions speaking difierent languages; — still nobody ever 
heard it was oppression that in Congress and in the State Legislatures 
the German language is not spoken. The only difierence from us is, 
that we found the Latin language ruling, and had to say which lan- 
guage should take its place ; while you had, without question, to adopt 
the language you found ruling, because it is a living language, and the 
people understanding it, they are not excluded from a participation in 
public concerns. 

"But it is false to say there was the slightest difierence made 
between the Sclavonian, Magyar, or German, or WaJlach people. 
Already King Stephen had introduced the fashion; and whoever 
would look back to books would find that nine-tenths of the titled 
nobility were foreigners, and the aristocracy numbered only five hun- 
dred thousand, while the Magyars were at least six millions; therefore, 
gentlemen, the only distinction in political rights was nobility, not 
Magyar or Sclavonian. There were amongst the Germans, Wallach- 
ians and Sclavonians, large numbers of nobles, and amongst the 
Magyars many who had no pohtical rights. Every race had the same 
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" WoezL Bon JniShunc nse igiinst is, if die Croaia baii fisogiiit fir 
oatianuiiCT. diev touIiI not Iiu.7e in^o&ieti Ehngnrj id ^"Tm^Bnli the 
ahaolutiam si die iiouse Jt Hknaburx. The baas of Bon Je&iQc's 
miEtarv r^nutadon Toa lUTa^T} id be ')«acEa: but. when, we bad botoi 
him. Td Sil not •inmr Crjaca. — t« iiil noi :ntt*TnI id conqoer iL etd 
difliiiia Te !iiui die rivrfic W.j ajlii die Cr^uxians. ' If v»3ii will ixx 
be !onni*<!t»iii widi is. GjiI biess jou ! We i;aii be ^swd neighhois.* 
Is WM lur LiiKnccia o) iraitxjre ^iL die people tn fireeuom. dvil » weD 
aa rT»ii:r'i:ns. [LTieers.] 

•* iLnmsi me. j*nr.Iemeii. if [ xbnse jcur kfrnlnesw [Cries of ~- Go 
oa ! !ro m ! " ] I liii m^c intenil cu zuiki? i Lun^ 5^ eeek, *niT ft would 
haTe Hi in:iir*»sc to you. if jrja haT^ !u:t iympadiT with mT Guae. L 
a net ::et:ti5=arT iLr me no i!ciitril:ate c.? dia: izireresc^ but is is a sttb- 
fcrtii:Q M die poirr exile co *how how jtiac is die cause he pleadib I 
daim dj 'jdier men-, but onlj to ?ptiak die sentunente of mj pcopk, 
to be a n*&cdoii of dieir In?pes imi pnrpirses. [<rheer5. J I am aaxioiis 
to T^^'^^^ knij^ni mj iile:i5 upoa the fature ':rginizarToii of mj people. 
[Cries :f *' 'r: on I go -la ! '*] WeEL ^ntlemen, thac organiaatioQ we 
pr:t«:se L? finntleil upcG di'i i4:7erTir^tT of the people, nn^t oqIt in a 
* / leciisIiJ-'i^-: oacaciTT. bet-niT-se :: !;? n«:c eii«:a^b. that w^ ihow chat sorer- 
etzn'T ■■ T ■:ait:L.i i 7':-ce ocoj in tLr:e jt ?:ar vear? : we mii*t feel h 
everr Lit. cTfmrLer?. 

'■ Tbo 5«:7fr;:rs:j -;f th*;- pet:rle ■.•LiIzl* dut siea have certain ri^ts. 

rn?:*: ■i^ptrt.'l!r.^- 5^:e3i anj j:oT.rr. beca*iie di'-: t are natcral ri^ihts. I 

/n-.i^ir. =::'": 'i a* reliziooi libtrrtj. fee thoa^h:. a firee press, and the ri^ht 

•'.f r;7:7'r ixzL^.T to 7-:jri-i!:e 1:5 ovra :L'f LJr? : bat not ooIt everr £iznilv. 

• • - • « a 

— t V-; rv :. : -vn . .; i r, - an. I . v- an: y . X ■:■ ^. our H'vizrJxian 30Terei;3it r shall 
le =:r.:f. :;-i: :Le Li^Ii^r ri-vemment will have no power to interfere in 
th^ il'-n:»::=::o oincenii of anjr to^^n. oitj or county. These are the 
prinoipl-is ur.cn which our g-.^ytnimont ?hall be founded : principlos of 
pi'^pular S'jTereLTity, no-: only in lej^isladon. but a particular share in 
th^; e.xotrritive depanment of gDrermnent. These are the principles 
whi-^h w^ Lave up!:eM f or a tho-usanJ years, and which we always, by 
the help of God, will uphold. Jud^ whether such a people is worthy 
to Ee^t th'j sympjathy of republicans like you, who have shown to the 
world the capability to be powerful without centralization ! [Cheers.] 
Believe me. there \s harmony in our ancient principles and jours. 
Judge whether my people is capable of self-gOTemment ! [Cheos.] 
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'*! exttrieat you to have fidth in my people ; a life of one thonsand 
yeazB is no child's play, especially through all that time to conserve 
constitutional govermnent, and some vitality of popular sovereignty. 
We have had many revolutions, and many men who have been great 
instrumentalities for humanity ; but Hungary never met an ambitious 
man to whom it gave its confidence. Therefore, when victorious, our 
glorious leaders laid down their swords and went home. [Cheers.] 
Great power was never concentrated in one hand, because power was 
not centralized. Never Hungary gave its entire confidence, and was 
betrayed Of course, I don't speak of those to whom the pressure of 
circumstances, and not the confidence of the people, had given a moment- 
ary power. Look at France • ^it has tried every form of government, 
but, placing its confidence in men who were ambitious, they destroyed 
its rights. Why ? They kept in a centralizing direction ; and central- 
ization always leads to despotism. [Cheers.] Sut I may entreat you 
not to despair for France. Now there is an iron grasp upon it ; but 
the very &ct that centralization, the result of the fatal propensity to 
military glory, led to such an inglorious issue, will cure the people of 
that fatal principle. The passion for military glory has given birth to 
that fatal idea of France, that it must have a strong government, when, 
indeed, the strongest government is that which does not mix with the 
domestic concerns of the people, but only takes care that their interests 
be not interfered with, and their rights violated [cheers], — quite con- 
trary to the notion of certain philosophers, that the people are not fit 
for participation in the executive or judiciary, and that popular repre- 
sentation has but to redress the grievances and check the encroach- 
ments of the executive. 

'^ Look now at that interesting &ct in Louis Napoleon's course, that 
he is forced by circumstances to do step by step what is but necessary 
that France may become strictly republican. Louis Napoleon, out of 
the consideration not to see power centralized in the ministry or the 
assembly, begins to decentralize power from Paris, that it may not 
turn hostile against him. See how a bad purpose, without our will, 
becomes an instrumentality for fireedom [cheers], which God in his 
mercy will not forbid the French people ! Just so, gentlemen, as the 
Austrian government, when it thought to deprive me of influence, 
became, in the providence of God, the means for me to get more influ- 
ence, and to do some good to my people. [Cheers.] 

" Gentlemen, I may hope these few remarks will serve to increase 
among you the conviction that my people are capable of self-govern- 
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ment It is trae a nation shonld never act out of synipaibj, but out 
of regard to its own interests. What are the interests of the United 
States now ? Can it be indifferent to the condition of Enrope ? When 
in Asia and on the Mediterranean, it must meet Rossia, which now in 
Europe, Hongary being crashed, has no power to check it, because, by 
the invasion of Hungary, it has overthrown the balance of power in 
Europe. That America should give its voice to restore this balance 
of power, is not against the principles of Washington, but only against 
the policy of 1793 ; and policy, being the science of exigencies, to be 
wise, not only can but must change according to the change of exigoi- 
cies, whereas principles are lasting. [Cheers.] I know you get 
instruction out of history to support the principles and to revere the 
character of Washington. But, gentlemen, what was principle, and 
what policy, in the late war with England ? Let me mention one thii^ 
to show how policy may change. Once you paid a tribute to the Dey 
of Algiers, by consent of Congress. That was good policy, and Wash- 
ington reconunended it. But now you know when Decatur, of immor- 
tal memory, was sent to the Dey of Algiers to redress the grievances 
of America, the Dey did not demand more tribute, but, in order to 
yield with a good grace, he requested the commodore to give him a 
little powder. Decatur answered him, * Yes, sir : you shall have the 
powder, but only with the balls.' [Cheers.] And it came to nobody's 
mind that Decatur was opposing the doctrine of Washington, because 
he would by balls defend the commerce of America. This very cir- 
cumstance shows the fallacy of the doctrine, that the policy of one 
time is the policy of another time. I would not say that the policy 
of wise Washington should be hastily abandoned ; but I would ask that 
the exigencies of the present time be not disregarded, because different 
from the circumstances of a former time, when the people were not 
and could not have been aware of the exigencies of the present 
[Cheers.] 

**The venerable gentleman [Josiah Quincy] spoke a word about 
England, I believe the Anglo-Saxon race must have a high destiny 
in the history of mankind. It is the only race the younger brother 
of which is free, while the elder brother has also some freedom. You, 
gentlemen, acknowledge that from the mother country you obtained 
certain of your principles of liberty, — free thought and speech, a free 
press, &c., — and I am sure, gentlemen, the English people are proud 
of liberty. Called to pronounce against the league of despots, the 
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republican United States and constitutional England in concord, what 
would be the consequence? 

" I answer, as when the South American republic was threatened, — 
as when Russia forbade American vessels to approach within a hundred 
miles of its American shores, — such as was your conduct in those 
cases, such should be your conduct now, and such, also, would be the 
consequences. The despots would not dare to advance. 

** I have often met, in the United States, an objection against an 
alliance with England ; but it is chiefly the Irish who are opposed to 
being on good terms with England. In respect to my being in the 
United States, as regards the Irish, if I pould contribute one line more 
to the future unity in action of the United States and England, I 
should more aid the Irish than by all exclamations against one or the ^ 
other. With the United States and England in union, the continent 
of Europe would be republican. [Cheers.] Then, though England 
remained monarchical, Ireland would be more free than it is now. If 
I were an Irishman, I would not have raised the standard of repeal, 
which offended the people of England, bijt the standard of municipal 
self-government, against parliamentary omnipotence ; not as an Irish 
question, but as a common question to all ; and in this movement all 
the people of England and Scotland would have joined, and there now 
would have been a Parliament in England, in Ireland, and Scotland- 
Such is the geographical position of Great Britain that its countries 
should be not one, but united ; each with its own Parliament, but still 
one Parliament for all. [Cheers.] If I could contribute to get England 
to oppose the encroachments of absolutism, I would be doing more to 
aid Ireland, because aiding freedom, than to induce England to look 
indifferently at the approach of absolutism. I was glad to hear thei 
words of that venerable gentleman [Josiah Quincy] ; they broughti 
to my mind the words of John Adams, first minister of the United 
States to England. When he addressed the king, he said, '£k 
would be happy could he restore entire esteem^ conJidcTice, and 
affection, between the United States and England ; ' and King 
George III. replied, */ was the last to conform to the separation^ 
and I am the first to m^eet the friendship of the UnUed States. 
Lei the communities of laiiguage, religion and blood, have their 
full and natural effect,^ 

" Let this precedent, belonging to the intelligence not of to-day only, 
but derived from the days when your people took the lead, not only in, 
but, I am happy to say, through, the Revolution, — let these words 
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beo(»ne now considered of particular interest to both countries, and it 
would be of the greatest benefit to mankind. There is nothing more 
necessary to secure the freedom of Europe than consent to act together 
on the part of the United States and England. 

<< It is not necessary to say how fisur they will go ; but only necessary 
to say they will do as much as their interests allow, and will do what 
may be necessary to insure that the law of nations should be protected, 
and not abandoned. 

" When I was in England, nothing gave me more delight than to 
hear delegations addressing me mention your Washington, and confess 
themselves sorry that he had to manifest his greatness in contending 
against England. But they were more proud to see the greatness of 
such a man than not to be opposed by him. They intrusted me to 
faring word to the United States that they wished to be united widi 
you for the benefit of all humanity. [Cheers.] 

'^ I was charged particularly by one hundred men, connected with 
commerce at Manchester, the least wealthy of whom was worth, as 
they express it in England^ ten thousand pounds a year, — they say 
Englishmen are weighed by their money — I don* t know how it is here 
— [laughter] ; but these gentlemen told me it would be a great result 
of my mission in the United States, if I could convince Americans that 
Englishmen thought all differences had vanished, and they desired to 
go hand in hand with the people of the United States as regards 
foreign policy. Now, I have observed that in New England there is 
less objection to the policy of an alliance with England than in many 
other parts of the United States ; and I take it for an evidence of the 
intelligence and liberality of the people. 

" I hope, gentlemen, I have not too much taken your time. [Cries 
of"0, no!^' "Goon!" "Goon!'^] I have not been eloquent ; 
I intended not to be eloquent ; only justly true. I cannot express to 
you better my thanks, gentlemen, than in those memorable words of 
John Adams to Attorney-general Sewall, — ^Sink or s^cim, survive 
) or perish, but with my country,^ [Enthusiastic cheers.] 

"I know, gentlemen, you have been pleased to honor me, not for 
myself, — for the people of Massachusetts are not man-worshippers, 
but only reverence principles, — therefore I cannot better express my 
thanks than to pledge my word, relying, as on another occasion of 
deep interest I have said, upon the justice of our cause, the blessing 
of God, iron wills, stout artns, and good swords, and upon your 
generous sympathy, to do all in my power, with my people, for my 
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country and for humanity ; for which, indeed, in my heart, though it 
is somewhat old, there is yet warmth." 

The above is little more than a sketch of this great speech, of which, 
indeed, it would have been nearly impossible to have made a full and 
accurate report. Kossuth spoke, extemporaneously, for two hours and 
a half, with the most wonderful ease and animation, pouring forth an 
unbroken stream of historical and personal narrative, and of political 
argument, which held the company enchained, to an unusually late 
hour, so completely, that very many persons from neighboring towns 
preferred to miss the last train of cars, and remain all night in Boston, 
rather than lose any portion of his speech. Nothing could be more 
exquisite than the grace of Kossuth's action and demeanor, while 
speaking. He appeared to feel perfectly at home ; and, indeed, though 
the company embraced the widest diversity of opinion on the subject 
of non-intervention, the applause was frequently entirely unanimous. 

The sixth toast was : 

" Hungary : Down-trodden and oppressed, she has proved herself 
worthy to be free by the virtue and valor of her sons. Justice and the 
law of nations demand for her fair play, in her struggle for inde- 
pendence." 

• 

M. Fulszky was called upon to respond, which he did in the follow- 
ing manner : 

pulszky's speech. 

"Gentlemen: It is with pleasure that I rise to acknowledge the 
proposed sentiment, because it reminds me of the glorious moment 
when it first was uttered. It was the Hon. William R. King, the 
senator of Alabama, the President of the Senate, the cautious, well- 
tried statesman, who, at the Congressional banquet in Washington, 
greeted Governor Kossuth with those very words, which embody all 
we require from the United States, — fair play, neither more nor less. 
We don't want the United States to take up arms for us ; we are able 
to fight our enemy single-handed, without foreign aid. We do not 
require even so much as the great sons of Massachusetts, Benjamin 
Franklin and John Adams, got from France ; we require but that the 
United States should grant us fair play. Will they do it? Will the 
august body whose president gave us such hopes fulfil them ? I have 
seen a great part of the Union, from the shores of the Atlantic to the 
banks of the Missouri, from the lakes to the Gulf of Mexico ; and 
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everywhere the warm-hearted people greeted us with aflfectioDstd 
sympathy. But many a politician told us openly, ' We feel sincere 
interest in the cause of European liberty ; we should be happy if the 
land of our fore&thers, the Old World, could enjoy the blessings of 
liberty : but Europe is unfit for fireedom ; the nations are at the feet of 
despots, who, for their own sake, will protect their material prosperity, 
and maintain peace and order necessary for the development of wealth, 
commerce, and industry. All the efforts of Kossuth are but galvan- 
izing a dead corpse, and without any possibility of success ; they will 
ruin him, and those who associate their fate to his enterprise. He 
says that two millions of dollars would be sufficient to carry out his 
designs. Had we but the conviction that two millions would secure 
liberty to the continent of Europe, we would raise them in a mcmtL 
What are two millions, for a people like ours ? But we have no &ith 
in the establishment of liberty in Europe ; we must therefore give % 
cold shoulder to him, and discourage the sympathies of the people, 
which cannot be of avail. Despotism is rampant in Europe ; and we 
must try to make the best of it, though our heart is deeply moved by 
Kossuth's patriotism and eloquence.' 

'^ This is the policy of many an influential man ; and, having giv«i 
this tone, their underlings are going on to attack the governor person- 
ally with calumnies and misrepresentations, whilst even the Austrian 
court-martial is not so mean as to attack his personal character. 
Well, I cannot impart £dth to those who have none, although they 
know faith can move mountains. But my faith in the future of my 
country is unshakable, because I have dra^^l it from the pure fountain 
of knowle<lge, — from history. Hungary ever has been the soil of the 
martyrs and the land of the free ; and, whenever our enemies succeeded 
in fettering us, we always broke the chains asunder. Our fathers had 
already armed themselves to resist the encroachments of the ^mperor 
Joseph, when he retracted his unlawful orders. Our grand&theis bled 
for liberty under Rakoczky, and their fathers and grand&thers had 
driven back the double-faced eagle, — this emblem of the double-fisu^ 
policy of Vienna, — as often as it dived through the air on Hungary, 
to feast upon its liberty, believing her dead because subdued for a 
moment. 

" You know the history of Robert Bruce. Defeated and humbled 
down by his enemies, fleeing before them, concealed in a rock cave, he 
saw a spider climbing up the uneven wall, to reach the spot where it 
was to spread its net. Six times it fell down from the rocky surfiioe, 
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but the seventh time it reached its aim. This was a lesson for the 
despondent Bruce. The spider taught him one word, — again^ and 
ever agaiUj — and he freed his country. And agaiuj and ever 
again, is our motto, too, gentlemen ; and Bruce's spider is the em- 
blem of Hungary's perseverance. 

*' But it is not only the vitality of the Hungarian nation which im- 
parts to us the strength of unshakable faith. It is the growing senti- 
ment of the solidarity of nations which pervades mankind. The 
isolation of old, when every nation fought for herself, and regarded 
liberty as her exclusive privilege, has given way to the conviction that 
liberty is like the air which we breatte, — the common necessity for 
whole humanity, which, if impaired in one quarter by the pestilential 
exhalations of despotism, carries destruction everywhere, all over the 
nations bound by the sacred tie of Christian civilization ; and the peo- 
ple of America feel instinctively this law of moral nature, or what else 
could be the reason of the great lesson which even this banquet, here 
in Faneuil Hall, gives to the despots of the earth? Whilst, in ancient 
limes, the conqueror was led in triumph through the capital of the 
world, and the vanquished chie& had to pass under the ignominious 
yoke, it is now the victor for whom public opinion has raised the yoke 
of ignominy, and the vanquished is led to the capital, and receives the 
acclamations of the people. To the conqueror, the spoils, the curse 
of the present, oblivion forever; to the vanquished, the laurels, the 
blessings of the nations, the destinies of the future. [Cheers.] 

'^ Gentlemen, allow me to offer a sentiment. 

" America : As good in her deeds as in her words, — securing fidr 
play to Hungary.'' 

The seventh toast was : 

'^Austria: May her double-headed eagles peck out each other's 
eyes, so that they may never again gloat on the blood-stained moun- 
tains and plains of Hungary ! " 

The eighth : 

" Turkey : Her noble hospitality, extended to the Hungarian chief, 
even at the imminent risk of war, shames the timid Christian nations 
which hesitate to profess the principle upon which she acted." 

The ninth : 

**The Press: The first weapon which Kossuth wielded against 
Austrian despotism. With that he roused his countrymen, not only 
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to defend their own rights, bat to respect the rights of others. The 
journalists of free America should hail him as a brother, and support 
him as the great champion of free thought, firee speech, a free press, 
and a free world." 

Colonel Schouler, of the Boston Atlas, responded to this sentiment 
in a strain of eloquent remark, which was loudly cheered ; and Elizur 
Wright, of the Commonwealth, being called on for a sentiment, said 
he felt thankful for an opportimitj to unbosom his heart by a word, 
and that word he closed by the following sentiment : 

'^ The War that is Coming : The friends of liberty in Europe are 
ready to furnish the muscle and the life ; surely those in America can- 
not refuse to furnish the saltpetre and the steeL" 

The tenth : 

"Qorgey and Arnold: The one trusted by Kossuth, and the other 
by Washington. Alike traitors to their chiefi and thdr country, and 
alike condemned by the united voice of the world." 

The eleventh : 

'' La&yette and Kosciusko : They remind us of the debt due firom 
the United States to the cause of liberty in the Old World." 

The twelfth : 

"Intervention: That which rescued Lafeyette from the prison of 
Olmutz, and Kossuth from the grasp of the Russian bear, is in accord- 
ance with the ' higher law ' of nations, and worthy of all commenda- 
tion." 

The thirteenth : 

"Madame Kossuth: Her sufferings and her devotion show her to 
be eminently worthy to be a martyr to her fiither-land, and the com- 
panion of her illustrious husband." 

The fourteenth : 

" The House of Representatives : The record of its welcome to the 
great champion of liberty is but the consecrated and harmonious voice 
of its free, enlightened, and generous constituency. Vox Populi^ vox 
Dei:' 

The fifteenth : 

" Woman : In the language of our illustrious guest, the heart of 
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man is as soft as wax in her tender hand. May she mould it into the 
form of generous compassion for the wrongs of Hungary ! " 

Volunteer, by W. T. Coggshall: 

" * Freedom Shrieked when Kosciusko Fell.' More piercing would 
be its shriek, should Kossuth fall as Kosciusko did. May that fatal 
hour never come, is the earnest prayer of every friend of freedom ! " 

General Wilson having called on Judge E. R. Hoar, of Concord, 
that gentleman responded as follows : 

JUDGE hoar's speech. 

"To those of us whose ordinary duties are connected with the 
administration of wholesome laws, under a good government, and 
whose function it is to restrain the excesses of liberty, rather than to 
vindicate its existence, there is something hardly familiar in the occa- 
sion and the purposes of this evening. But, Mr. President, a man 
who was born by the old North Bridge of Concord, whose fathers stood 
there in arms, must be recreant to all the memories and to all the 
principles of his birthplace and his lineage, if he would not hasten to 
extend the hand of sympathy and welcome to the guest of to-night. 

"There have been many pageants in our time, many proud days 
for our people and our state. The elder part of this assembly can 
recall to mind the reception of the Father of his Country by the people 
he had saved. Those of us who have reached middle life can remem- 
ber the triumphal progress of Lafayette. We have often received to 
our hospitality the great men of our own and of other lands, and have 
thronged to greet with hurras men high in official station, the possess- 
ors and dispensers of place and power. We are very proud of our 
old commonwealth. But, dear as she is to us, I think nothing ever 
made me feel more proud of her than what I have seen during the 
past week. Never did the heart and the spirit of her people show 
forth more fairly than in lavishing her highest honors upon an exile, 
who came to her, from disaster and defeat, with the one sufficient 
claim to welcome, — that to the cause of liberty — his cause and our 
cause — he had been &ithful to the end. 

" Mr. President, there are heights of feme to which no living man 
may aspire. To an American heart, there are memories too conse- 
crated, there is one name too transcendent, for parallel or comparison ; 
but there are events in our history which rise with a vivid distinctness 
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in a presence like this. Two men were excepted, by name, firom 
Greneral Cogens proclamation of amnesty, — notorious rebels, who had 
sinned beyond hope of pardon, and ' whose offences were of too flagi- 
tious a nature to admit of any other consideration than that of condign 
punishment' 

^^ I would say to our illustrious guest, It is because you, sir, like 
them, have learned the truth that peace is the first interest of no peo- 
ple ; that there are other things more sacred than human life ; that 
without justice and freedom life is only a mockery, and peace a delu- 
sion and a burden ; — it is because, when tyranny had terminated every 
duty of a subject, you, too, have dared to become the mosi notorious 
rebel of our time, that Massachusetts welcomes you to the home of 
Hancock and of Adams, and the majestic spirit of Washington sheds 
its benediction upon the scene ! " 

Brief speeches were made by Messrs. Hopkins, Burlingame and 
Keyes, and, after a few closing remarks by President Wilson, Kossuth 
left the hall at half-past twelve o'clock, amid the enthusiastic cheering 
of the company. 



KOSSUTH AT BUNKER HILL. 

When it was known with certainty that Kossuth was about to visit 
Massachusetts, the Mayor of Charlestown, Hon. Richard Frothingham, 
Jr., sent the following communication to the Council of that city : 

City of Charlestown^ April 19, 1852. 
Gentlemen of the City Council : It is expected that Governor 
Louis Kossuth, in a few days, will visit Massachusetts. His noble 
nature, his illustrious services in the cause of Hungarian independence, 
his continued fidehty to his native land, must excite the admiration, 
command the respect, and win the sympathy, of the friends of republi- 
can liberty ; while the enormous violation of international law by des- 
potic power by which so just a cause was crushed will ever be con- 
demned and deplored by an American public opinion. It is fit that so 
true a representative of the liberal cause of Europe should be heartily 
welcomed to Bunker Hill ; and I respectfully recommend that meas- 
ures be taken to tender to him the hospitalities of this city. 

Richard Frothingham, Jr., Mayor, 

The board of Mayor and Aldermen of Charlestown voted to give 
Kossuth an official invitation to visit the city ; but the Common Coun- 
cil refused to concur, by a vote of nine to six. A public meeting of 
the citizens was, in consequence, called at the City Hall on Tuesday 
night, April 27, of which the following is the official account : 

citizens' KOSSUTH MEETING. 

The call for a meeting of those citizens in favor of extending to 
Kossuth an invitation to visit this city was enthusiastically responded 
to, and a large audience assembled. The meeting was called to order 
by P. J. Stone, Esq., and his honor the Mayor was chosen president, 
Jacob Foss, Charles Thompson and Moses B. Sewall, vice-presidents, 
and Edward Thomdike and Warren Band, secretaries. 

A committee was chosen, consisting of Messrs. Stone, Holmes, Fair- 
banks, Clark, Gage and Briggs, to retire for the purpose of selecting 
a committee of arrangements, to invite Kossuth to the city, and make 
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all necessary preparations for his reception. The committee retired, 
and, after an absence of thirty minutes, returned and reported the 
names of the following gentlemen, thirty-eight in number : 

Bichard Frothingham, Jr., Henry P. Fairbanks, Jacob Foes, James 
Damon, P. B. Holmes, Oliver Smith, Thomas J. Eliott, J. Q. A. 
Griffin, P. S. Briggs, Aaron Clarke, 2d, Edward Lawrence, P. J. 
Stone, S. H. Allen, Philander Ames, James G. Fuller, G. B. Albee, 
T. T. Sawyer, Geo. P. Sanger, S. W. Lewis, S. J. Thomas, Edwiid 
Thomdike, Wm. W. Pierce, Z. G. Howland, Jesse Stevene, Jdm San- 
bom, Wm. Williams, A. S. Tuttle, A. J. Locke, Ezra Brown, George 
P. Eettell, Charles Thompson, George W. Warren, Tinxytby Fletdier, 
Moses B. Sewall, Thomas Greenleaf, Addison Grage, Ichabod Lindaqr, 
Jesse Gay. 

J. Q. A. Griffin, Esq., was called to the stand, and read the fi>Dow* 
ing resolutions, which were unanimously adopted : 

'^ Resolved, That we assemble to-night to promulgate no new doc- 
trine, to achieve no new purpose, to stimulate to no new actkm ; but 
that we come together to reaffirm the principles which Bunkar Hill far 
more than three-quarters of a century has so nobly claimed relation- 
ship with, and which have ever found a residence in the bosoms of 
her sons. 

^^ Resolved, That the advent to New England of the Hungarian 
governor, illustrious not less by his enlarged learning and comprehensive 
mind, than by his signal services for freedom and the republican pin- 
ciple, is an opportunity which a frtM) people should seize upcm with 
alacrity for the exercise of a magnanimous hospitality, in order that 
they may testify to the struggling nations of the earth, wherever they 
may exist, that their attachment is to the principle, and not simjdy to 
the name, of freedom. 

^^ Resolved, That in the Hungarian governor, though he comes to us 
from a distant land, heralded by his great achievements in the almost 
forlorn cause of his country's freedom, and persecuted by the machina- 
tions of the enemies of both his country and his cause, we recognize 
one whom no nation can claim as its own, but who is the common 
property of mankind ; and of him can properly be said, as of hun 
whose blood first moistened our soil in our own great ccmtest for 
republican liberty, that ^wheresoever among men a heart shall be 
found that beats to the transports of patriotism and liberty, its aspira- 
tions shall be to claim kindred with thy spirit.' 

^^ Resolved, That to those Tvho spurn the Hungarian and his cause, 
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to those whose policy towards him is marked by niggardly ill will and 
contracted prejudices, to those who seal up their sympathies and resist 
the natural promptings of their hearts agreeably to the behests of fac- 
tion, we commend the sentiment of that mighty giant in the world of 
mind, Daniel Webster : ' That the cause which they have espoused 
finds no basis in their onm hearts^ 7io succor from public sympa- 
thy, no cheering from a patriotic community. They have no 
foothold on which to stand. Everything beneath their feet is 
hollow and .treacherous. They are like one struggling in a morass; 
every effort to extricate themselves will only sink ihem deeper and 
deeper. And we fear the resemblance may be carried still further ; 
we fear that no friend can safely come to their relief; that no one can 
approach near enough to hold out a helping hand, without danger of 
going himself down into the bottomless depths of the Serbonian bog.' 

^^ Resolved, That we, the people of Charlestown, speaking in behalf 
of ourselves and thpse whom we represent, unhesitatingly declare it as 
the sentiment of that people, that Governor Kossuth represents a nation 
entitled to the most genial sympathy of all friends of republican insti- 
tutions, and all enemies of aristocratic tyranny ; and we repudiate, as 
an unholy thing, the cowardly policy which attempts to depress the 
friends of freedom, by withholding fr^m them that expression of respect 
which he so nobly merits, by reason of his extraordinary position on 
^e theatre of the world's action. 

^^ Resolved, That this assembly extends its warmest welcome to the 
Hungarian chief, and earnestly invites him to the acceptance of the 
hospitalities of the people of Charlestown. It asks him to accept the 
heartfelt thanks of all earnest souls for his magnanimous deeds, as 
expressed, not through frigid committees or municipal corporations, 
but from the hearts of the whole people. It invites him to Middlesex 
county, the earliest and most illustrious battle-field of our own Revolu- 
tion ; to a view of its industry, its enterprise, its intelligence ; the 
legitimate fruits of that system of government which that illustrious 
man has struggled so mightily to secure in his own land. It invites 
him to that shaft which marks the spot where Warren fell, and Pres- 
cott and Putnam fought, for that freedom which protects and governs 
us. And, finally, it invites him to these scenes cordially and enthu- 
siastically, because it believes that in him the republican principle 
which has made our country great and glorious among the nations of 
the earth has a brave, determined, and able defender." 
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After the reading of the resolves, remarks were made by Measn. 
Lindsey and Griffin, and the meeting adjourned at ten o'clock. 

In compliance with the invitation of this public meeting, KoBBudi 
visited Cfaarlestown on Monday, the 3d of May. 

At an early hour in the morning^ the stars and stripes were dis- 
played upon the tops of all the public buildings. Many juivate dwell- 
ings and places of business were decorated with national bunting. 
Flags and pendants, floating, and in well-arranged festoons, were sus- 
pended across many of the streets. At the Middlesex House, the 
Hungarian and Turkish flags were prominently displayed, with that of 
the United States. 

The Mansion House made a fine display. The building was deco- 
rated with a variety of bunting. Over the front entrance, upm an 
arch of white ground, were the following words: ''Kossuth, xhb 
TRUE Expounder of Uxh^ersal Libertt.-' 

The City Hall was decked in national flags. 

The Charlestown Advertiser office was most brilliantly dressed out 
in flags of various nations. Flags and festooned pennants were flung 
across the street, and danced proudly in the breeze. 

Across Main-street, near the junction of Harvard-street, a profu- 
sion of flags and pendants were suspended. In the centre was a ban- 
ner, upon which was a representation of the monument Above the 
design were the following words : ** Kossuth, the Devoted Friend 
OF Hungary.*' Beneath, — "All Nations shall be Free.'- 

At various places along the route through which the procession was 
to pass, were decorations of wreaths, festoons and flags, and frequently 
inscriptions of " Welcome to Kossuth." 

At ten o'clock a deputation of gentlemen from the Charlestown 
committee of arrangements proceeded to the Revere House in car- 
riages, and, upon being introduced to Kossuth, conducted him to a 
barouche without, drawn by four splendid bays. Kossuth was accom- 
panied by Messrs. Pulszky and Hajnik, by Captains Kalapsza and 
Grechenek ; also by the Hon. Anson Burlingame, of the State Com- 
mittee. 

The cortege immediately proceeded to Charlestown, the draw of 
Warren Bridge being the line, where Kossuth was received by Mayor 
Frothingham. chairman of the committee of arrangements, a battalion 
of military, consisting of the Charlestown Artillery and the Gty 
Guards. Capt. George P. Sangpr commanding. 

At this point, Mr. Burlingame, in behalf of the State Committee, 
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resigned his charge to Mayor Frothingham and H. P. Fairbanks, Esq., 
president of the Common Council, as the guest of the people of Charles- 
town. The procession then took up its line of march, and proceeded 
through the principal streets of the city, to Monument-square, on 
Breed's Hill. The streets along^the route were thronged with people, 
who greeted Kossuth with hearty cheers, as he passed. The windows 
and doors of every dwelling were crowded with ladies, whose "welcome 
to Kossuth" sparkled from their bright eyes, while thousands of white 
handkerchiefs were waved in honor of the illustrious Magyar. Against 
the west side of the monument was erected an immense platform, upon 
which, at an early hour, were seated about one hundred ladies, the 
wives and daughters of the committee of arrangements. 

Flags of all nations were suspended from the top of the monument 
to the iron fence on the north and south, forming a pyramid ; and from 
each window at its top was displayed the flag of the United States. 

In order to afford opportunities to see the localities, the route of the 
procession was by Bunker Hill, over which Prescott and his patriot 
band passed on their way to Breed's Hill. Throughout the route, 
Kossuth made minute and intelligent inquiries as to the localities. In 
answer, he was pointed to places where the various batteries fired on 
the town ; was halted where the great British fort was planted on 
Bunker Hill, and again where the rail fence ran to the Mystic river ; 
and from the summit of this hill he eagerly inquired the position of 
the American army, as it for so many months lay on the heights around 
Boston. " The army in Boston ten months, and never made one sally ! " 
was his exclamation of surprise. He remarked that the American 
''Yankee Doodle" was an old familiar tune of father-land, — that of 
the Hungarian esarda of its popular dances. 

From the scene of the gallant resistance at the rail fence, he passed 
to the site of the redoubt, when he remarked, with feeling and admira- 
tion, on the cool bearing of the noble Prescott. He enjoyed highly 
the loud huzzas of welcome from a cordon of fifteen hundred children 
of the schools arranged on the banks of the Monument-square ; but 
when, passing the ranks of the fine battalion, he ascended the platform, 
amidst the sound of patriotic music, the firing of cannon, the ringing 
of the bells, the waving of flags from the monument, and saw nearly 
the entire area in front of him completely packed with the multitude, 
and heard their huzzas, he expressed his admiration and joy at the 
spectacle. The scene was onei of beauty and grandeur. Not less than 
fifteen thousand persons were gathered round the platform, from which 
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Kossuth could see not only the assemblage he was about to aiddren, 
but the decorated city beneath, and the neighboring metropolis, with its 
girdle of populous towns and cities. At twelve o'clock, the majw 
addressed Kossuth as follows : 

MAYOR FROTUIXGHAM'S ADDRESS. 

" GovERXOR Kossuth : In behalf of the citizens of Charlestown, 
I bid you a cordial welcome to this memorable place. 

'* We stand on America's classic ground. The waters that flow 
beneath us, and every hill-top and valley that spread out in a beautiful 
amphitheatre around us, have their story of the men who perilled and 
suffered for the cause of freedom. [Cheers.] Here was fought the 
first great battle of the war of the Bevolution : there [pointing to 
Cambridge], near the shades of our venerable Harvard, Washington 
stood when he first drew his sword in that great struggle ; on yonder 
summit [pointing to Prospect Hill], when our old thirteen colonies 
had united to form our early country, the Union flag of the thirteen 
stripes was first unfurled to the battle and the breeze ; and it was over 
our proud metropolis that tliis flag, for the first time, waved in triumph 
behind a retreating foe. [Cheers.] 

" Welcome, great patriot, to these enkindling associations ! Tour 
noble nature, your fidelity to principle, your labors, triumphs, perils 
and sufferings, in your country, and your continued and untiring devo- 
tion, in exile, to the cause of your father-land, proclaim you to be of 
kindred spirit with the immortal men whose heroism, in a day of bap- 
tism of fire and blood, hallowed this soil forever to the lovers of lib- 
erty ! [Cheers] Welcome, illustrious exile, to the sacred inspiration, 
to the awakening power, of this coiisecrateil s{K)t ! 

'* And as, to bid you welcome, we come forth from our happy homes, 
from our schools of learning and our altars of religion, fi:om the shops 
of a thriving industry and the marts of a prosperous commerce, it is 
in the full enjoyment of the fruits of political freedom, the quickening 
power of the principle of Uberty animating all into its varied life. 
Would it were thus with brave and unfortunate Hungary ! How can 
be expressed what hero was felt at those occurrences that deprived 
your people of their rights, and made you an exile fi:om home and 
country ! We know the story of your eventful struggle. We see 
exhibited in it the traits of love of freedom, of chi^'alroua heroism, of 
undying attachment to ancient rights and liberties, of noUe self-stcri- 
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fice, that marked our own great contest We saw you, animated by 
the glorious antecedent of a thousand years' enjoyment of municipal 
institutions, gallantly carve your way, with your own good swords, to 
national independence, and thereby acquire the right of ordaining your 
own institutions. But then came the foreign interference with your 
internal afiEiirs, when your territory was invaded and your independ- 
ence was destroyed by the armies of the Czar. An indignant American 
public opinion must ever pronounce that interference to have been an 
enormous violation of national law [cheers] ; and also pronounce that 
each nation has a right to make or to unmake its government, free fix>m 
interference by any foreign power. [Cheers.] 

'^ Honored sir, I feel how inadequate are my poor words to serve 
such an occasion as to welcome the representative man of the cause 
of liberty in the Old World, on the soil where that cause in the New 
World first met the shock of regular conflict Fortunately, the want 
is supplied. 'The powerful speaker stands motionless before us.' 
[Pointing to the monument.] This majestic column was solemnly 
dedicated ' to the spirit of national independence.' Its speech to-day 
is of welcome and encouragement to the illustrious exile whose life is 
devoted to this noble cause. [Tremendous cheering.] 

'' God speed on your great work, and grant that Hungary may soon 
again stand independent among the fiunily of nations, and receive you 
as her rightful governor ! " 

KOSSUTH'S SPEECH ON BUNKEB HILL. 

'' My voice shrinks from the task to mingle with the awful pathos 
of that majestic orator ! [Pointing to the monument.] Silent like the 
grave, and yet melodious like the song of immortality upon the lips 
of cherubim, — a senseless, cold granite, and yet warm with inspira- 
tion like a patriot's heart, — immovable like the past, and yet stirring 
like the future, which never stops, — it looks like a prophet, and speaks 
like an oracle. And thus it speaks : 

" ' The day I commemorate is the rod with which the hand of the 
Lord has opened the well of liberty. Its waters will flow ; every new 
drop of martyr blood will increase the tide. Despots may dam its 
flood, but never stop it. The higher its dam, the higher the tide ; it 
will overflow, or break through. Bow, and adore, and hope ! ' 

" Such are the words which come to my ears ; and I bow, I adore, 
I hope! 
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*'In bowing, my eyes meet the soil of Banker Hill, — that awfol 
opening scene of the eventful drama to which Lexington and Concord 
had been the pre&ce ! 

'' The spirits of the past rise before my eyes. I see Richard Gridley 
hastily planning the intrenchments. I hear the dall, cold, blunt soond 
of the pick-axe and spade in the hands of the patriot band. I hear the 
patrols say that ^ all is well.' I see Knowlton raising his line of rail 
fence, upon i^hich soon the guns will rest, that the bullets may prove 
to their message true. I see the tall, commanding form of Prescott 
marching leisurely around the parapet, inflaming the tired patriots 
with the classical words that those who had the merit of the labor 
should have the honor of the victory. I see Asa Pollard fill, the first 
victim of that immortal day ; I see the chaplain praying over him ; 
and now the roaring of cannon from ships and from batteries, and the 
blaze of the burning town, and the thrice-renewed storm, and the per- 
severing defence, till powder was gone, and but stones remained. And 
I see Warren telling Elbridge Gerry that it is sweet and fair to die for 
the father-land. I see him lingering in his retreat, and, struck in the 
forehead, fall to the ground ; and Pomeroy, with his shattered musket 
in his brave hand, complaining that he remained unhurt, when War- 
ren had to die : and I see all the brave who fell unnamed, unnoticed 
and unknown, the nameless comer-stones of American independence ! 

" All the spirits of that most eventful \nctory under the name of 
defeat, — I see them all ! The eyes of my soul are familiar with the 
spirits of martyrs of liberty. But those I see around me have no 
sad, ghostly look ; they bear no gushing wounds crying for revenge to 
the Almighty God ; the smile of eternal bliss is playing around their 
lips, and, though dwellers of heaven, they like to visit the place where 
their blood was spilt It was not spilt in vain ; their father-land is 
free, and there is a joy in that thought, adding ever new charm even 
to the happiness of blessed souls. As the fabulous divinities of 
ancient Greece Uke to rest from the charms of heaven on Mount 
Olympus, so must the spirit of Warren Uke to rest on the top of this 
monument here. 

" Martyrs of my country ! how long will it yet be till a like joy 
will thrill through your departed souls ? When will the smile of that 
joy play around your lips 7 How long will yet the gush of your 
wounds cry for revenge, — your flither-land still bleeding, down- 
trodden, oppressed 7 There is a sorrow in that thought, casting the 
gloom of sadness even over the bliss of Paradise. 
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'' Almighty Father of mankind, let the daj of thj mercj be not too 
far! 

'^ Excuse my emotion, gentlemen ; the associations of my ideas are 
natural. Your Bunker Hill and our Kapolna are twins : — both called 
defeats, and both eventual victories ; both resulting in the declaration 
of an independence ; but yours acknowledged before it was achieved, 
and supported by foreign aid, — ours not acknowledged even when 
achieved, and meeting foreign aggression instead of aid. 

** Well, past is past, and cannot be changed ; but the future is open 
yet ; and often I have bowed before the recollections of this hallowed 
ground. I adore the Almighty with unfaltering hope. Part of my 
hope rests in the justice of him who rules the universe, and holds in 
his hands the destinies of mankind and of men. My people's suffer- 
ings are recorded in the book of his eternal decrees, and the tears of 
my people numbered in his scale. I trust to him. 

" Part of my hope rests with our own selves. We know that God / 
helps those that help themselves, and avo will. We look not for un-i 
merited good luck, but for well-merited reward ; and we decided to 
merit it. Allow me to say that I am proud of my people, — proud 
not only of its past, but proud of its present also. An exile heart not 
often does rejoice ; but I rejoice to know how my people behaved,—- 
greater and nobler yet, in its present sufferings, than when it bore up 
against a world in arms, and raised its country's name higher in ita 
very fall than it stood ever in its brightest days. The responsibilities 
of my position do well guard me from easily believing what I warmly 
wish. I weigh calmly every incident ; but joy is so communicative 
that I cannot forbear so much to say, — that I have reason to be proud 
of my people, and bow with profound veneration at its name. The 
tidings I receive entitle me to say, ' Young Nero, in Vienna's old 
walls, thou may'st rage, and pour the embers of thy fury over my peo- 
ple's head ; thou may'st raise thy scaffold, and people thy dungeons 
with thousands of new victims, and drain the life-sweat of my people, 
and whip it with the iron rod of thy unparalleled tyranny ; — I defy thee 
to break my people's high-minded spirit ! Foolish boy ! thou may'st 
torture my family, — break the heart of my old mother, murder my 
sisters, and send forth thy assassins against him who, with ill-fated 
but honest generosity, once saved thy crown. Thou may'st do all thou 
canst ! — thy days are numbered ; thy power is falling, and my country 
will be free ! ' 

" But part of my hope rests also with you, Americans. The distin- 
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goished patriot whom the genius of his powerful mind and the ooofi- 
denoe of his native land entitled to act the part of interpreter of his 
people's sentiments at the inauguration of this nKmument, has but 
spoken an irrefutable truth when he said that the results of the battle 
of Bunker Hill will continue to rain influence not only upon your 
country, but upon the world. And, indeed, he was right to say, that 
at the rising of the sun, and the setting of the sun, and the blaie of 
noon-day, and beneath the milder effulgence of lunar light, yonder 
obelisk will look and speak, to the fiill comprehension of every Ameri- 
can mind. 

''It has looked and spoken for nine years, in its accomplished 
majesty. Meanwhile, you have gloriously fought the battle of active 
vitality, and extended your sway to the shores of the Pacific, uniting, 
with new ties, your own future to the destinies of the Old World. 
The comfort of indolence, small party considerations, and even the repu- 
tation of well-founded authority, may grasp hold of the rolling wheel 
of necessity; — the necessity will not change; and you, people of 
America, have decided to answer that necessity. I have laid my 
hand upon your people's heart, and I have watched the logic in the 
progress of exigencies ; and I dare say, with firm confidence, the fore- 
told instruction of that monument's majestic clocjuence is felt by the 
people's instinct, and is fully comprehended by the intelligence of 
Massachusetts. And the new exigencies of new times will be answered 
by Massachusetts with that energy with which it has answered the 
exigencies of all former times. The Pilgrim Fathers founded a com- 
munity ; — the battle of Bunker Hill founded a nation ; — the ap- 
proaching struggle for liberty in Europe will see this nation a mighty 
power on earth ! That is what we wish, and that is what I hope : and 
that hope will not, cannot fail ! 

'* Gentlemen, a great crisis is approaching in the condition of the 
world ; but the world is prepared for that crisis. There is a great 
change in the spirit of time, now-a-days ; and I myself am an humble 
evidence of it. Principles weigh more than success ; and, therefore, 
principles will meet success. 

"I remember well, when your forefathers were about to fight the 
battle of Bunker Hill, there was a periodical paper at Boston, — Tory 
Massachusettensis was its name, — which dared to say, that ' the annals 
of the world have not yet been deformed with a single instance of so 
unnatural, causeless, wanton and wicked a rebellion.' So it styled the 
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sacred cause which the Adamses, the Hancocks, advised, Washington 
led, and for which Warren bled ! 

''And now that cause fills the brightest page in the annals of 
humanity. But it was success, and its unparalleled results, \fhich cast 
the lustre of that glory around it Unsuccessful, its memory might 
have been blasted with the name of an ill-advised rebellion. 

'' Now-a-days, it is not success which makes the merit of a cause, but 
its principle. The results of the day of Bunker Hill have changed the 
basis of future history, because it gave birth to a mighty nation, whose 
very existence is the embodiment of a principle, true like truth itself^ 
and lasting like eternity. 

''It would be strange, indeed, should that principle forsake itself. 
No, it will not, it cannot, do it Great is the destiny of your nation. 
You approach it not in vain, with so successful, gigantic steps. Op- 
portunity will do the rest. Upon this, humanity may with confidence 
rely, and opportunity will come. Its forecast shadow is already seen. 

" I could wish, for my poor country's sake, that you should be 
pleased to make that opportunity, having the power to do so. But I 
know great bodies move slowly, and feel consoled with the assurance 
that it will move when opportunity will come. In the mean time, your 
private generosity, tendered to our unmerited misfortunes, is planning 
the way ; and should we not feel strong enough to create opportunity, 
supported by your benevolence, we will not be unprepared to catch it 
when it comes. 

" It will be gratifying to your noble hearts to hear the fact that the 
reception America has honored me with, the sympathy which you 
manifest, came like a healing balm over my country's bleeding 
wounds, and, wanning my people's heart like as the May sun warms 
the soil, added the cheerfulness of confidence to the resolution of 
patriotism. I know my people well ; I know what it did, what it 
was ready to do, when it was but duty it felt. I know what it can 
do, now that it hopes. 

" I thank you for it, not only in my people's name, but I am ex- 
pressly charged to tell the people of America that it has not spent its 
sympathy on a corpse. Hungary will answer the expectations of 
America. 

'* And here let me cut short my words. In the place here, where 
the revelation of Providence is told by the eloquence of yonder monu- 
ment, reasoning would be a profanation on my part. At this moment, 
my Tery mind is concentrated in my heart There stands the power- 
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fill cfnior. [PiMiiting to the mooanieiit] Let bis iradi find wil 
ears and susceptible beuts. I leave too to tbe influence of bis do- 
qoence. To me. his s3eat speech was the hannonj of mn angel*s aong. 
I leaTe this halloved spoi vith oonsobtion. jor. and eonfidenee. The 
memGTT of mj baring stood here, honored bj toot aUention. and 
enoooraged bj joor sjmpathj. irfll strengthen mj patiaioe to endore, 
and mj resolotion to act ; and though the hap|Hness of Washington 
maj not be mj lot, the derotion of Warren will dwdl in mj breast 

'' With this resolotion. I once more thank too, and bid yon cor- 
diaDj iarewelL'' 

Soob after the conclosion of his speech, Eossath ascended the 
monument, to gaze upon tbe splendid news from the openings near the 
top. On descending, he. with his companions, was escorted to the 
residence of the major, where a number of the principal dtizens of 
Charlestown were introduced to Kossuth. After a sumptuous repast, 
the Hungarians returned to Boston, and reached the Revere House at 
two o'clock, p. H. 
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Kossuth being a Free Mason, the Grand LoLlge of Massachusetts 
inrited him to visit the Masonic Temple, on Mondav evening. Mav 3. 
A very large number of the brctliren assenibled on the occasion. Rev. 
Mr. Randall, the Most Worshipful Grand Master, presided: and, 
after the preliminaries were gone through with, he arose and addressetl 
his illustrious brother as follows : 

"It affords me very great pleasure to meet you, my honored 
brother, within the walls of this temple, and, in the name of the fra- 
ternity over which I have the honor to preside, to bid you a hearty 
welcome to the Grand LoJfre of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
the oldest Grand Lodge on this continent, and the parent of Free 
Masonry in this hemisphere. 

" It has been the oflBcc of others, and in other places, to hail you as 
the eloquent advocate of the principles of popular liberty, and the 
champion of the freedom of your own dear but oppressed Hungary ; 
but it is our peculiar privilege to greet you under the endearing appel- 
lation of Brother, — to extend to you that hand which lies as near the 
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heart when it is given to the virtuoos and patriotic exile, who flies 
from the oppressions of tyranny, as when it is raised to cheer the 
good and the great, in the hour of triumphant success. 

^^ As men, we cannot be unmindful of the wants and the wrongs of 
our fellow-men. As American men, we have a strong sympathy — and 
as long as we are worthy of that noble name, we always must have a 
strong and an abiding sympathy — for those nations of the earth who are 
struggling for what the Almighty has decreed to be the birthright of 
all who have been created in his own image. While the principles of 
our institution forbid the introduction of questions of religion and poli- 
tics, on which its members are necessarily divided, — while we guard 
our doors with a jealous vigilance against what docs not belong to our 
institution, and which would compromise its character, and ruin its 
influence, by separating brethren, breaking the golden chain of fra- 
ternal unity, and thus hinder the great work of sacred charity which 
constitutes the bond and the purpose of our society — yet, as Masons, 
we may cherish and express a deep interest in those marvellous move- 
ments of the age which involve the happiness and the progress of the 
nations of the earth. 

" Be assured, my brother, we have not been indifferent spectators of 
the struggles in which you have been called, by the providence of God, 
to act so conspicuous a part We sympathized with you and with your 
country when the sound of your name and the report of your cause 
first reached our shores ; nor need I say that that sympathy has been 
irfno wise diminished, since to the respect which we owe to the virtu- 
ous, and the honor we pay to the patriotic, has been added the feeling 
of fraternal regard. 

" Allow me, my distinguished brother, to congratulate you on youp 
introduction within the pale of the oldest and largest society of human 
origin ; a society which, while it is so memorable for its antiquity, is 
BO honorable in its associations, elevating in its aims, and so beneficial 
in the results of its labors ; a society whose members are found in all 
lands, of every faith in religion, and of every party in politics. Of 
this ancient and honorable family you have now become a member, and 
to its benefits and its enjoyments we bid you a sincere welcome. 

" Providence saw fit to allow you to receive tuition from a very 
severe schoolmaster, and within the walls of a very contracted school- 
room, in the fortress of Buda, that you might learn that language 
which was to be the medium for the transmission of your eloquent 
appeals to the Anglo-Saxon race ; but, beneath the smiling skies of the 

12* 
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New World, with kind brethren for yonr teachers, yon have learned 
another bngoage, which is limited to no one nation or quarter of the 
globe ; which constitutes a passport that no act of tyranny can destroy; 
a language which, while it addresses the eye or the ear, goes straight 
to the heart, and opens the fountain of love, and wakes up the con- 
science, if it be found asleep, and calls and secures a friend when a 
friend is needed. 

*' I congratulate you on your union with a society, which teaches 
Morality^ Brotherly Lore, Relief and Truth, as its first principles ; 
which is ever inculcating faith in God, hope in immortality, and char- 
ity to all mankind ; whose lessons of morality are drawn from God's 
eternal Word ; whose work is to relieve the distressed, and comfort 
the afflicted ; whose precepts are the lessons of love and loyalty, — 
duty to God, to ourselves, to our country, and to our fellow-men ; a 
society that throws its arms around the friendless stranger, and makes 
him feel that he has foimd a home in a land of strangers ; a society 
which takes the orphan by the hand, and protects the widow in her 
desolation, and proves itself a friend to whom they may look for coun- 
sel and for relief! 

'^ Although this society does not recognize any one form of religious 
faith, nor permit the discussion of religious differences in its assem- 
blies, yet it rests upon principles that constitute the foundation of all 
true religion : and, though it suffers no note of political strife to mar 
the harmony of its labors, yet the influence of its instructions, and its 
practices, is to foster a spirit of enlightened liberty, by teaching ^e 
natural equality of all mankind, their common duties, and their com- 
mon destinies. It has always flourished best Avhere the light of gen- 
eral intelligence has been most diffused, and the sun of civil liberty 
shone brightest. 

" Nowhere has this institution flourished more than in England and 
in the United States ; and nowhere are the principles of civil and 
religious liberty better understood and more fully enjoyed, nowhere are 
the people more intelligent or more happy. On the other hand, no- 
where has Free Masonry been more violently denounced, and its mem- 
bers more bitterly persecuteil, than in those nations of the earth where 
the iron heel of despotism is placcil upon the necks of a degraded peo- 
ple. In proportion to the intelligence of a nation, the purity of its reli- 
gion, and liherality of its government, has this fraternity, as a general 
rule, flourished. This is not because it inculcates definite poUtical 
principles, or teaches any specific form of religious fiiith \ but it has 
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incorporated into its very constitution that which is the life of all lib- 
erty, and the fountain of all religion. Its great light is God's Eternal 
Word. This lies always open upon its altar. This is the charter of 
all true liberty, the source and the support of all true elevation. It 
is a light which leads the people that follow it to that glorious height 
of intelligent independence, from which no hand of the oppressor can 
strike them down. Hence all despots, who rely for their power upon 
the ignorance or the superstition of the people, are the natural enemies 
of this institution, and always will be. They are afraid of it. Not 
altogether because it is secret, — for they know, or they may know, that 
it is open to all who are worthy and well qualified, even to their own 
courtiers, who may see that nothing is plotted against the safety of the 
state, — no, it is not secrecy that they fear. They dare not encourage 
or countenance a society which inculcates human equality, and takes 
the Word of God as its supreme rule. These despots are not so afraid 
of the darkness of treason as they are of the daylight of intelligence ; 
they do not dread the cabalistic signs of Free Masons, so much as they 
do the elevation of their subjects. ' They are in great fear, where no 
fear is.' 

** Thus it is that for ages Free Masonry has been outlawed in many 
of the nations of Europe. 

" In Portugal, in the last century, the bull of the Pope declared 
Free Masonry to be heresy ; and the horrors of the Inquisition were 
held up as a terror to all who should presume to declare themselves 
members of this fraternity. 

" In Spain, Pope Clement the Twelfth issued a decree in 1737, pro- 
nouncing -the punishment of death against all who should be found 
guilty of practising the rites of our order. In 1740, Philip the Fifth 
declared the galleys for life, or punishment of death, the award for 
Free Masons, a large number of whom he had arrested and sentenced, 
after undergoing a long confinement in the prisons of the Inquisition. 
In 1751, Ferdinand the Sixth declared Free Masonry high treason, 
punishable with death. When the troops of France took possession of 
Spain, in 1807, Masonry was relieved from the power of the oppress- 
or, — lodges again assembled, under the protection of Joseph Bona- 
parte, who had been Grand Master in France. Thd Grand Lodge of 
Spain met in the very hall previously occupied by their enemies of 
the Inquisition ! On the fall of Bonaparte and the restoration of Fer- 
dinand the Seventh, came the return of the Jesuits, the reorganization 
of the Inquisition, and the exterminating process against Free Masonry. 
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As late as 1824. a law \ras passed requiring Masons to deliver up all 
their papers and documents, or to be decreed traitors. It is said that 
in 1827 seven members of a lodge in Grenada were executed. The 
order is at present pursuing its objects without molestation. 

*' In Austria, Free Masonry is scarcely known. 

*' In Russia, lodges were founded at St. Petersburg and Moscow in 
1786, and during the reign of Alexander, who was himself initiated in 
180S. the institution was in some degree prosperous : but, on the acces- 
sion of Nicholas to the throne, the light of Masonry was extingubhed, 
and the institution is scarcely known throughout the wide dominions of 
this proud oppressor. 

'• In 1785, there were several lodges in Hungary. What may be the 
condition of the fraternity in that bnd, which has been the scene of 
struggles on which the world has been looking with the profoundest 
interest, I am not able to say. 

" But it is grateful to turn away from this darker part of the pic- 
ture, and to glance for a moment at our institution in its relations 
where liberty is the people's happy inheritance. It has been oHjected, 
even here, that its principles were inconsistent with the rights and 
prejudicial to the liberties of the people. What better answer can be 
made to that objection than the mention of the fact that, under Prov- 
idence, the master-spirits of the Revolution which secured our inde- 
pendence were Master ilasons 1 What stronger proof need we have, 
in refutation of this objection, than is found in the fact that the pen 
which drew up that ever-memorable document, the Declaration of 
Independence, — that exponent of the natural rights of man, which 
has become the pole-star of human liberty all the world over, — was 
hcM by a hand whose fidelity had been pledged to this institution ; and 
fifty-txco. out of fifty-six, who signed that declaration, were also 
members of this fraternity ; while every major-general of that patriot 
army, 'v\ho bravely defended these principles, belonged to this institu- 
tion ? We may surely ask, with great confidence, who understood the 
principles of civil lil)erty better, or loved them more, than this band 
of patriots, who pledged their lives, their fortunes and their sacred 
honors, in defence of them ? This they did, not, indeed, because they 
were Masons, — since others were equally brave on the other side, who 
were also members of this fraternity, but who were equally loyal to 
their own government ; thus showing that patriotism and loyalty to 
government, and devotion to the rights of man, were perfectly consist- 
ent with a strong attachment to an institution, where men — even 
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brethren — may be entirely divided in their views of political policy 
and civil duties. 

"When I turn my eye to that golden casket [pointing to a golden 
urn containing a lock of the hair of General Washington, presented to 
the Grand Lodge by Mrs. Washington], which has been intrusted to 
my keeping as Grand Master of this Grand Lodge, I am reminded of 
him who, though * first in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of 
his countrymen,' and whom all men must be content to approach proxim-o 
longo intervalloj and whom American men delight to call the * Father 
of his Country,' yet wore that emblem of innocence and badge of a 
Mason, more ancient as well as more honorable than the golden fleece 
or Roman eagle ; who, when the American army was encamped in a 
neighboring town, at the very commencement of the Revolutionary 
struggle, sat as a private member of a lodge Avith an orderly sergeant 
for his master, — and that, too, at a time when he was as much the dic- 
tator of his country as Csesar was of Rome. When I turn from this 
precious relic to that speaking picture [a portrait of General Warren], I 
behold the memorial of him who for five years held the ofiice of Grand 
Master of this Grand Lodge, — the beloved and lamented Warren, who, 
on the 17th day of June, 1775, went forth to yonder height, at his 
country's call, to spill his martyr-blood in defence of the cause of 
American liberty. With such soldiers in the field, and such wisdom 
in the council, as distinguished him, who 

' Eripoit coclo ftilmen, sceptmrnqne tyrannis,' 

our liberties were secured, under the smiles of ihat Providence which 
never forsakes a righteous cause. When these men, and such as 
these, were found firm friends of Masonry, as they were firm friends 
of their country, it is not strange that we proudly claim this fact as a 
demonstration of the truth, that Masonry and liberty may go, and do 
go, hand in hand. 

" From the boastings that we have heard, of late years, one would 
imagine that the sentiment, ^ Liberty^ Equality^ Fraternity^ has 
been just discovered, and the French nation were entitled to the honor 
of this discovery. But this sentiment is an old principle in this ancient 
institution. While that nation is amusing the world, and cursing 
itself, by alternately writing it upon its banners and its monuments, 
and then erasing it, as if principles had changed or could change, we 
have written it upon the pillars of our order, with the diamond of 
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trath, in such chancters that no red and reeking hand of JaooUn infi- 
delity can ever blot it out 

" In this country I am happy to say that oar order is in a hi^y 
flourishing condition. Yet even here, in this land of liberty, it has 
not always and altogether been free from the trials to which, as yon 
very well know, every good cause is exposed. The fires of penecu- 
tion have been lighted up here, even here, under the veiy eaves of 
Fancuil Hall, and within sight of Bunker Hill ! But they have burnt 
out. They lasted as long as there were any wood, hay and stubbie, to 
bo found in or about the temple ; and have, in the end, done our insti- 
tution a purifying service. The only inconvenience that we have suffintid 
from it is, that, in consequence of the flame and smoke, our good oU 
State of Massachusetts received a slight mesmeric shock, and became 
for a short time a little bewildered. And, while in this condition, she 
unfortunately mistook one of her best friends for an enemy, and, in 
yielding to her temporary caprice, we gave up our charter : and, though 
she has long ago recovered from this delusion, she has forgotten to 
return it. 

'^ I will not longer detain my brethren from the feast which they 
came to enjoy. Again, my honored brother, I bid you a hearty and 
a Masonic welcome to the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts ! 

*^ Brethren! I introduce to you our distinguished brother from 
Hungary.'' 

At the conclusion of this address, Kossuth arose and replied sub- 
stantially as follows : 

•* M. W. Grand Master : I cannot express my thanks and heart- 
felt feelings to you and the fraternity, for your kind invitation to visit 
you, and the welcome manner with which I have been received. 

*' From early youth I was predisposed, by my sentiments and 
religious inclinations, to search out truth ; and, when found and seen, 
to follow it with faith all the rest of my life. I felt myself under 
engagements to the Almighty to pursue this course, and commit myself 
to his guidance. From the benevolent sentiments and interest which 
the fraternity took in my welfiire, opportunity was ofiered me to enter 
an institution ennobled by the highest principles of humanity, and 
great names in history. Blessed idea ! deserving to be engraved for- 
ever on the memory. For the principles of our institution are not 
contrary to the principles of freedom and humanity ; but, in my opin- 
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ion, they tend to promote and strengthen the welfare of the commu- 
nity, as you have this evening taught us in your eloquent address. 
Still, M. W. Grand Master, I must confess that I shall leave this hall 
with new treasures in my heart and in my mind, which your wisdom 
has imparted, sacred with many historic recollections of Bohemia, 
where, I must confess. Free Masonry has continued still to find a field 
worthy of its character ; yet, I am sorry to say, it sufiers degradation 
and oppression in other provinces. Wherever founded and fostered, so 
as once to take root, whatever may be the opposition' to its prevalence, 
it has still kept its root. As to my own country, the members of the 
house of Austria have ruled my native land, by our own free choice, 
for three centuries ; and only Joseph II. had the reputation of being a 
Mason, and promoting the Masonic fraternity. Free Masonry then 
flourished in Hungary; but it has since been put down. One principle 
you have alluded to, M. W., — brotherly love ; it was forgotten by 
our oppressors. All has vanished like a dream, and taken no deep 
root in the soil of my nation. It was torn up by the hand of violence. 
Few, very few, lodges exist in Hungary ; so far as I know, scarcely 
three. When called, a short time since, to be governor, I know the 
times were then too full of danger for Masonry fo prosper ; for they 
were sharp times to us all, full of danger, full of trials, and were not 
such as to enable men to patronize our institution. 

'* M. W. Grand Master, I am no stranger to the fact that politics 
can never enter these walls. Brotherly love, relief and truth, are the 
fundamental principles of the fraternity; yet the fate of my poor 
down-trodden country deserves consideration in every heart. For, if 
man had a right to oppress his fellow-man. Free Masonry would cease 
to exist. Our entire nature requires to be independent ; and, though 
our institution embraces mysteries, I would say mysteries only blind 
the intellect of those who do not understand them ; — and, since I 
have joined the fraternity, I feel more strengthened in my resolution 
to serve my country faithfully, and will endeavor always to act with a 
good heart and hand, strengthened by new pledges and sacred ties, — 
ties which give more power and ability to execute the great principles 
of brotherly love and truth. Patriotism cannot be contented with 
performing merely the duties of a Mason ; for not only as men, but as 
true Masons, many of the great men of your Revolution struggled for 
liberty. Not as Masons only, but as patriots, they went into the bat- 
tle-field to die for their country. One whose portrait is now before 
me, who once filled the chair of the Grand Lodge, and who shed his 
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blooil in the first battle of your imlependenoe, thus rose to immortality; 
and 80 did many brethren among your chieftains and distinguished men, 
in that successful struggle. 

*' M. W., I regard it as an honor that I am a member of your fra- 
ternity. I thank you conlially that you have this evening given me 
such valuable instruction on the nature of this noble institution, and 
its intimate connection ivith pure freedom and the just rights of man. 
They are convincing proofs that I pursued my duty when I became 
one of the brotherhood. Masonrv has never flourished where a coun- 
try is ruleil by despotism. History — the book of life — thus far 
shows that the foundation of civil liberty must lie at the bottom of an 
institution so well calculated to improve the social relations and dignify 
man. It withers away under the hand of absolutism. They cannot 
live together. Excuse me. therefore, when I raise the sign of desola- 
tion for my unfortunate father-land, which now suffers deeply. I go 
in her behalf, like a humble beggar, and cry to God and to man to do 
something for her, and to promote that great principle without which 
oven Masonrv cannot exist. 

" Mv life has been full of vicissitudes. Great adversities ele^'ate 
and diixnify the mind of man. I feel for my country. To relieve her 
I calamities is the grand object of my life. To enlist the sympathy of 
/ the world in her l>ehalf, I bow with humility to every man who has a 
human tooling ia his heart, and especially to that brother who, being a 
Mason, knows the value of freeilom, and can feel for down-trodden 
Hungary. l>e assured, whatever Masonry may be in other parts of 
cvuitineutal Euroj>e, from Russia no sun will ever rise. I appeal to 
all classes. I appeal to young men of noble inclinations, in these 
times, in this land, to feel for my unhappy country, where the oppressor 
has trieil to extiniruish all laws and the shadow of laws. There is 
sky, and air, and water there : but, to find the sunlight where it most 
spreads and lightens the |>ath of freeilom, we must come to ^Vmerica. 
In continental Eur^ih? the light goes so far. and no further. Stars 
we know are nuule ivund, and not square. Their motion is circular 
and uniform, yet they elude our notice when clouds fill the sky. It 
is so with liberty in EuroiK\ where darkness gathers round it. All 
who now suffer fn.mi oppression in the east look with hope to the free 
institutions of this western world : for it should be remembered that 
although this country is west of Europe, it is east of Asia ; and from 
this east li^ht may again dawn on that benighted region. 

" But I must close. I am one of the humblest of the brethren 
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among you, — an exile from a distant land ; but your kindness, and 
the generous hospitalities and great attention bestowed on me by the 
citizens of your magnificent country, I attribute to no merits of my 
own, but to a generous sympathy in the sufferings of my people. M. 
W. Grand Master and brethren, I thank you again for these distin- 
guished marks of your kindness. Rest assured it will be the great 
aim and effort of my life to walk worthy of the character of a Mason, 
and to fulfil the duties which devolve, according to his ability and 
rank, on every member of our noble institution." 

During the delivery of the speech, he was frequently applauded. At 
the conclusion, he was introduced to each individual member. The 
meeting was a very agreeable one, and will long be remembered by 
those who had the good fortune to be present. 



KOSSUTH IN CAMBRIBGR 

On Tuesday, May 4, Kossuth and suite, accompanied by Governor 
Boutwell, Mr. Speaker Banks and Senator Burlingame, paid a visit to 
Cambridge and Harvard University. The party started from thfr 
Revere House at one o'clock; and, upon invitation of Mr. Bur- 
lingame, proceeded immediately to the residence of his fether-in-law, 
Hon. Isaac Livermore, in Cambridge, where they made a short stay,i 
and then visited Harvard College, to attend the spring exhibition of 
students in the chapel of University Hall. It was near two o'clock: 
when Kossuth reached the hall. Quite a number of persons were 
assembled in front and upon the steps of the building, each anxious to 
get the first look at the illustrious visiter. When Kossuth alighted 
from the carriage, one of the bystanders proposed " Three cheers for 
the Governor of Hungary ! " and they were given in right good ear- 
nest. Kossuth ascended the steps, and, removing his hat from his 
head, bowed gracefully to the crowd, and was again greeted with . 
cheers. He was welcomed by Professors Longfellow and Felton, who 
immediately conducted him into the hall of exhibition, which was 
densely packed with ladies and gentlemen. The audience arose as 
Kossuth entered; and greeted him with three times three cheers, and 
with the waving of handkerchiefs by the ladies. Kossuth ascended 
the platform, and, bowing his thanks^ took a seat among the audience. 

13 
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The last of the ezerases was then proceeded with, which was aA 
English oratioQ cm " UDSucoeasfal Great Men," by Addiaoii Brown, 
of Bradford, Mass. The sentiments of the oration were exoeeding^j 
appropriate to the occasion of Kossuth's visit 

At the oondnsicm, President Sparks descended firom the desk, and, 
removing his three-cornered cap from his head, took Kossuth cordially 
by the hand, and bade him welcome to the University. This oei«- 
mony called forth three cheers more from the enthusiastic mudienoe. 
At the request of President Sparks, Kossuth stepped finward Ufoa 
the platform, and was again cheered by the students. 

Quiet being restored, the president said : 

*' Young gentlemen of the university, and ladies and gentlemen wlio 
have honored the occasion with their presence, I introduce to you Louis 
Kossuth, Governor of Hungary." [Cheers.] 

Kossuth said : 

" Sir : I did not expect to be called upon to add the concluding 
words to the exercises of this occasion. I am confident the young 
gentlemen whose minds you, sir, conduct in the paths of learning, 
will prove, through their future life, true to fircedom. The wel&re, 
security and happiness, of a country, has no stronger guarantee than 
the intelligence of its citizens. Education is the greatest benefit a 
country is able to bestow. The only gratitude that humanity and 
their country will ask of these young men is, that they will ever ccm- 
serve a warm sentiment of liberty, and will never employ their efforts 
in any other direction than will promote their country^s wel&re and 
the rights of humanity. I will ever preserve a pleasant recollection 
that, during my short stay in this vicinity, I have seen the place where 
the minds of young men receive that stamp of intelligence which is 
the particular mark of the people throughout Massachusetts." [Tre- 
mendous cheering.] 

At the conclusion of his remarks, Kossuth stepped down firom the 
platform, and was introduced by President Sparks and Governor Bout- 
well to ex-President Everett, Professor Agassiz, Professor Feltcm, 
Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, General Gushing, Rev. Dr. Parkman, and 
several members of the Board of Overseers. 

From the colleges, Kossuth proceeded to the resid^ce of the Rev. 
Dr. Charles Lowell, the father of the poet Lowell, and of Mrs^ Put- 
nam, whose articles in the Christian Examiner rendered such essen- 
tial service to the cause of Hungary, by refuting the fiillaciea and mia- 
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representations of the North American Review. The interview of the 
Hungarian chieftain and the eminent and venerable divine was extremely 
affecting. Dr. Lowell was in very feeble health, but his strong sym- 
pathy with the cause of Hungary and of freedom called forth all his 
wonted energy of mind and body. He welcomed Kossuth in the 
warmest manner ; expressed the highest admiration for his character 
and conduct; and, finally, placing his hands upon the head of the exiled 
patriot, prayed that God would bless him and his noble cause. Kos- 
suth, in reply, spoke of his gratitude to Mrs. Putnam, for the SEeal, 
learning and ability, with which she had vindicated his country ; and 
regretted that her absence from the country prevented him from 
paying his respects to her in person. 

Kossuth also called upon President Sparks and upon Charles Russell 
Lowell, Esq., Dr. LowelVs eldest son, at whose house a large company 
of ladies and gentlemen had assembled in order to see him. Here he 
was presented with one hundred dollars " material aid," by William 
A. White, on behalf of a lady of Cambridge, who did not wish her 
name to be known. At five p. M. he returned to Boston. 
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On Wedneadaj, May 5, at half-past twelve o'dock, EoaBath and 
suite, aooompanied by Messrs. Hopkins and Kimball of the Stale Com- 
mittee, Mr. Beard of the Senate, Mr. Brown of the House, Messrs. 
Abbott and Chesley of Lowell, and seversl other gendonen, kft Bos- 
ton in an extra train, at half-past twelve, for the city of LowelL The 
car in which they were seated was decorated with Hungarian flags. 

Li about three-quarters of an hour the train reached Lowell, and 
Kossuth was introduced to a reception committee on a platform near 
the depot by Mayor Huntington, amid the roar of cannon, and the 
plaudits of as many thousands of spectators as could find room on the 
nughboring streets, difi, and roob. No speeches were made, and in 
a&w moments Kossuth was escorted to his carriage; and, as he stef^ied 
in and uncovered his head, enthusiastic cheers acknowledged the hearty 
welcome with which the people of Lowell greeted him. An immoiae 
crowd surrounded the depot in all directions, blocking up the streets 
and passage-ways, and rendering the utmost exertions of the police 
and military force necessary to preserve the lines. 

The procession commenced moving under the direction of Colonel 
Watson, chief marshal. First, came a grand cavalcade of citizens. 
Next, the military, consisting of the National Blues, the Wameset 
Light Guard, the Mechanic Phalanx ; — these last composed the guard 
of honor to Kossuth's carriage, which was drawn by four beauti- 
ful white horses, each bearing the flags of the United States and 
Hungary. In this carriage rode Kossuth, his Honor the Mayor. 
Mr. Hopkins, and John Nesmith, Esq. Other carriages containeil 
Kossuth's suite, the committee of arrangements and their guests. 
The entire route of the procession was lined with spectators, who 
heartily cheered the distinguished visiter as he proceeded. Ladies 
filled the windows on all sides, and made up a large proportion of the 
crowds in the streets. Many of the stores and houses were very 
handsomely decorated. The day was quite warm, and was one of the 
most beautiful of the season. 

At twenty minutes past three the procession halted at the Merrimack 
House, having travelled the route previously announced in the official 
pirogramme. Kossuth then dined with the committee of arrange- 
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ments; after which, in company with Erastus Hopkins and lady, 
of Northampton, Mayor Huntington, Wm. Livingston, J. G. Abbott, 
Colonels Watson and Butler, he visited the new canal, the Merrimack 
mills, and one of the corporation boarding-houses, expressing himself 
highly delighted at what he saw. 

On returning to the Merrimack House, Kossuth was waited upon 
by a number of persons, among whom was Eliza C. Poore, president 
of the Ladies Hungarian Association, who, in behalf of the associa- 
tion, presented him with sixty dollars and a neat address. William 
Livingston, Esq., also presented to Kossuth one hundred dollars, say- 
ing, ** Accept this for the Hungarian cause." 

In the evening a meeting was held in St. PauFs Church. At an 
early hour a strong current began to set in that direction ; and before 
eight o'clock arrived, at which time the public ceremonies were to com- 
mence, the house was completely full, although a dollar was demanded 
for admission. At eight o'clock, the deafening cheers from the im- 
mense crowd outside, amidst which, at intervals, could be heard a band 
of music, announced the approach of Kossuth. As he entered, the 
vast congregation arose and saluted him with the most hearty and pro- 
longed cheers. Some of the ladies — a very large number of whom 
were present — seepied to be entirely carried away with the prevailing 
enthusiasm. White handkerchiefs waved and fluttered in the hands 
of the fair owners in every part of the house. Kossuth acknowledged 
the honor by low and graceful bows. When the applause had sub- 
sided, the *' Marseilles Hymn" was sung by the High-street choir, 
and the band played Washington's March and Hail Columbia. 

Hon. Elisha Huntington, mayor of the city, then arose and addressed 
Kossuth in the following words, frequently interrupted by applause : 

"Governor Kossuth : I am conscious I can do but imperfect 
justice to the feelings of this people, in the welcome I extend in iheir 
behalf to the rightful Governor of Hungary. 

" Other cities may have received you with more pomp and louder 
acclamations ; none with feelings of more sincere regard, more pro- 
found admiration. 

" Since your landing upon our shores, you have visited spots hal- 
lowed by great, glorious and tender associations. You have looked 
upon proud old Bunker Hill ; you have surveyed our battle-fields ; 
you have wept at the tomb of Washington. Our infant city can boast 
of none of these attractions. Industry, enterprise and wealth, within 
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% btief term of yean, have eavsed a dtj to rise on this spot aa if Ifj 
endiaiitment ; and tho BuooeaBof our industrial poniiits will bat ilh»- 
tiate to yoa the bkssingi of pnidenoe, good goyenunent^ and whok- 
aoBQO laws* 

" Bat, though our pomiitB are peaoefol and industrious, our hmrU 
oan go ftrth for the oppressed and down-trodden eTeiTwhere. Many 
a lowly heart among us beats high at the name of Kossuth ; and 
Hnnguy and her heroes are as fiuniliar to our children as honsdiold 
woids. 

'' Yoa, sir, occapy a position before the world voachsafed to no 
other living man ; and to yoa, most onphatically, the eyes and hearts 
of all fieemen are directed. Yoa, under Providenoe, have bed 
mainly instaramental in planting the seed of the tree of liberty on the 
plains of yoar native Hangary. That tree, we believe, has already 
taken root, and its roots have been watered with the blood of Han- 
guy's noblest sons. Yoa, we trost, will still live to see its ^gantic 
brandies overshadow all continental Earope, — tosee it bad and blossom 
and bear firoit, the &ir tree of liberty, whose leaves are for the healing 
of the nations. 

'* Bat, sir, I will not detain yoa from this anzioas, expectant 
sodience. Once more allow me to renew to yoa a cordial welcome to 
oar city; and believe me, sir, this is no heartless, unmeaniDg ceremony, 
— it is the spontaneoos oatpoaring of warm, sincere, and sympathising 
hearts. We pray for your life, your health, and for a triamphant 
and glorious fature. We have an unwavering faith in the all-control- 
ling providence of a righteous God over the affidrs of men. He will 
raise your prostrate, bleeding Hungary, from the dust, and place it 
high among the free nations of the earth ; and this, we believe, he 
will do through you, his chosen, honored instrument" 

At the conclusion of the mayor's address, and when Kossuth rose 
to reply, three more cheers were given, and presently the silence of 
death reigned throughout the entire house, every one listening to catch 
the forst sound which should issue from hb lips. 

Kossuth's speech nr lowbll. 

" Sib : I am penetrated with sincere gratitude for all the kindness, 
wekome and sympathy, you have tendered me, and to which this 
distingoished assembly has answered with th^ spontaneoua cheeis. 
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Excuse me for daring to object to a single word in all that you have 
said ; and that is, that this assembly, before which I have the honor to 
bow, has some expectation to hear from me something worthy of attei^ 
tion. I must begin by claiming their indulgence. Just as I feel aot- 
rowful that whatever personal kindness should draw attention from my ^ 
cause, so must I feel anxious not to do or say anything that may injure 
that cause to which I have devoted my life. It is not out of &lse mod- 
esty, but truth makes me say it, that the more opportunity I have to 
address the people, the lower I must fall in theur estimation. It is not 
possible else. I have no claim to be a great orator. Cicero was a 
great orator ; and in all his life he made, perhaps, thirty or for^ 
speeches. Demosthenes has a name renowned, that will be immortal; 
and in his whole life, he made, I don't think more than twenly 
speeches. But, since I am in the United States, I have made five // 
hundred speeches ; and it is scarcely possible that four hundred and 
ninety-nine of them are worthy of attention. 

'^ It is not easy to speak in a foreign tongue. I have some IHde 
written, but had not time to finish, and I must trust to inspiration. 
When I came here, I heard a hymn to God; and I am in the sanctuaiy 
consecrated to religion, and I plead for liberty. Perhaps out of these 
circumstances I may derive some little inspiration. 

^' Ladies and gentlemen, when the laborer gathers in the crops with 
which the mercy of God has rewarded his toils, and, to wipe off the 
sweat of his brow, he sits down with the heart-gladdening feeling of 
having done the task, and escaped all the whims of time, and, in the 
sweet moment of security, a flash of lightning strikes his stack and 
burns it down, a woe of sadness thrills through his heart, and he looks 
up to heaven with tearful eye. But one glance to the mother earth 
cures him from despair. A winter hard to get through knocks at his 
door ; but the winter, however hard, will pass, and the spring will 
come, and his more fortimate neighbors will aid him in his toils, and 
his fields will again teem with nature's gifts, and a harvest doubly rich 
will compensate the deluded hopes of the past year. 

'^ Truth, the truth of freedom, is like the mother earth. Violence 
may crush it, but its future it cannot destroy. 

' The eternal years of Ckxl are hers.* 

"I and my nation, we are like that laborer. Bravely was fought . / 
the battle of justice and liberty, and victory has crowned its toils, and ^ 
the blood of martyrs has with devoted prdfusion flovm, like the sweat 
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of the laborer's brow, but it has not floim in defeat ; the ray of victoffy 
has gilded the last smile upon the lips of self-immolating patriots ; rich 
was the harvest of the field watered with the blood of the best ; it was 
the independence of a country loved by millions more than lifis, it 
was the liberty of a people worthy to be free. 

" And, as we sat down to wipe off the sweat of toil, and the halle- 
lujah of thanksgivings rose from the lips of delighted millions, not the 
lightning of heaven, but a flame of hell, unholy like crime, and cursed 
as tyranny, consumed the beautiful stack ! 

" A mournful despair thrilled through the nation's heart ; and all 
the woes of that mourning concentrated upon this poor heart ; the tears 
mshed to the people^s eye, and all the flame of those tears burnt in my 
eyes ; but I looked up to God, and the eternal destiny of truth came 
over my mind, and my people looked to me ; and we bear the harsh- 
ness of the winter with unfaltering patience, and look to the spring 
with unabated hope. [Applause.] God will move good neighbors in 
our aid ; and, thus hoping, we are ready to till the field once more in 
the sweat of our brow ; ready to water it once more with our heart's 
Uood, and trust to God that a new harvest will come, richer than that 
which we lost ; and the day will come, when, sitting in the lap of a 
blessed future, we shall look with the smile of serenity into the mirror 
of past sufferings. [Applause.] 

**I felt never more intensely that trust in the sure coming of lib- 
erty's new spring, than when I stood upon the battle-field where the 
first battle of America's liberty was fought, to which you have alluded, 
sir. It was a defeat, and turned out into a most glorious victory. 
[Applause.] Had it been victorious, perhaps a negotiation would 
have been its result, and Massachusetts would be a colony yet, as 
Canada is. Being such as it was, on one side it satisfied the country's 
noble pride, revealed the vital power of the patriots to themselves, and 
gave them the consciousness of their strength. On the other side, it 
roused the indignation of all the land, and, by rendering compromise 
impossible, made freedom and independence sure. 

" It is therefore that I like to linger on those fields where the 
future destiny of republican America was baptized by the blood of 
your first martyrs. They are like a mirror of revealed mysteries to 
me, where the foreboding shadows of future events rise like a vision 
of magnetic di^ams. I approach them with awe, and leave them with 
inspiration and with hope. [Applause.] 

*' But, if the view of Bunker Hill be inspiring, gladdening is the 
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view of Lowell. [Applause.] At Bunker Hill the magic rod was 
found with which the great enchantress * Liberty ' made Lowell rise 
out of the very earth, like the palace of fairies, — an overnight work 
of mystic spirits. [Applause.] 

** Industry is a great word. It is science made subservient to the 
practical welfare of humanity. [Applause.] Agriculture is the nurs- 
ery of nature's restless life. Multiplication is its task ; commerce is 
the great vehicle of products. Communication is its task ; it is man- 
kind's storehouse; it dresses the dinner-table for humanity. Industry 
is a creating power. It makes new things ; it is the spark of heaven, 
represented in the touching tale of Prometheus ; it is the word by 
which the Almighty thus spoke to man, * Thou art of Divine origin ; 
I will give thee a share of my own spirit. Nature's hidden elements 
are the chaos, the confused raw material, of a new creation. I give 
thee science, that thou may'st find out those elements, and analyze 
their hidden qualities ; and, that thou makcst a new creation out of the 
chaotic material, give thee my fairest gift, ^* Industry." ' [Applause.] 

'* To me, a place like Lowell is of a touching interest. It awakens 
recollections dear to my heart. It reminds me of what I did for my 
country's industry ; collecting the modest sparks of individual knowl- 
edge, by the mighty lever of * association,' into a blazing torch, spread- 
ing light, and courage, and energy, throughout the land ; I see myself 
carried on the wings of memory back to those days when, seated amidst 
the mechanics of my country, I spoke to them of Arkwright, of 
Blanchard, of Whitney, and James Watt, and of the wonderful results 
falling upon mankind, like the morning dew, from the ever-flowing 
well of their genius ; and I see how their eyes sparkled, and how the 
hidden flames of their soul burst forth, and how the gloom of their 
work-shops passed away before the lustre of self-conscious dignity ; I 
see myself seated amidst the boys, gathering in my association's even- 
ing schools, when the task of the day was done, solving with glaring 
eyes and open lips the spirit of science and of art, superintended by 
their grave masters, wondering to hear what their boys are taught ; I 
feel delighted to recollect the pressing crowds of men and women, of 
girls and boys, gathering into our halls to see the disclosed wonders of 
industrial chemistry, the perfection of well-adapted tools, the manner 
of using them best, explained by the everlasting rules of mathematics, 
in their practical application to technics and mechanics. [Applause.] 
I see new inventions of the newly-roused genius pouring in, and 
myself presiding, the Areopagus of practical workmen, in judging 
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tiKm ; I aee the bappji dbeofbl Efe in Ae ftBl P iiM vUdi I 
ne, and the noise of die water-wliedy and die pnflng of die 
lAoe a mondi befm die sQenoe of idkneai natod ; and I see dv 
m rliih i riom I ananged, die joy of my i fwJIef tfn w and die pride of mj 
■ c m or y : I icmember yet die ei cJ te iii en t with wUdi I artaniged the 
finty anzioas to shelter its porerty beneath the laatie of fatnre days : 
and I icmember yet the joy I felt when I had to waldi the anange- 
menta of the third exhibition, theridi treasaicr of a new lifiev filling a 
hog row of majestic haDs, and the nation pilgriming in thooands 
from distant parts to see die peopk*8 glory and the eoontry^a pride 
[applause]: and the modest woriunen looking fint astonished at tksm- 
aehes^ if it be^ indeed, they who wroo^t aU those things ; then, look- 
ing with dignity aroand, conseioas of their worth, and tgapiw io g 
prondly the medals of reward from my hands, more prood of diem 
than aiTOguit aristocrata of their dusty parchments. [Applause] I 
nmember my joy when, at the ban^nt-tabks of indnsMd aoleni- 
ties, I fint saw die distinction of dassea |^ way to human dignity, 
and the pretensions of old aristoeraey to the eonacioas merit of rising 
democracy [appbnse], social equality plarniing the waj to poUtieal 
eq[iiality. [Aldose.] 

^' All diis, and a thousand lecoDeetioDs else, come to my mind. I 
aee the stout workmen dosing the work-shope. and flying to arms, and 
fighting like heroes, and dying with a smile for their &ther-land ; and 
die older and weaker. workiDg day and night to jHOTide fivr the wants 
of those who fought [applause], and — but away with recoOectioiM ! 
An this has past ; 'the beauty of Israd felL' The halls are empty, 
and the schools are shut : the fields lie waste, and the hearth of the 
work-shop is cold, and the flowers of the new creation are trunpled 
down ! But the spirit is awake. — no riolence can murder it ! My 
Toice raised in time will rouse it firom its gloom, and the cfamon of 
resurrection will resound fiom TaUey to Talley, and from hill to hiU ; 
and after the battle is fought, the enchanting rod * Liberty * will once 
more call forth the hidden treasures of industry. [Applause.] 

" Ladies and gentlemen, the history of your country's struggles tar 
independence, as well as the rapid development of your prosperity, has 
been a &vorite study to me fiom my early youth. The ardmt kve 
of liberty, melted together with my Tery heart, stimulated my mind to 
hnk around for instruction, not so much at ruins, the moumfiil monn> 
Bsents of the fragility of human things, but rather at a living, five 
nation, capable by its very life to teaoh the great art of lifi). • [Ap- 
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plause.] I like to contemplate how freedom is to be gained, and how 
to be used ; what are its generating powers, and what is the influence 
of institutions upon national character. It is natural that your coun- 
try's wonderful progress in power and prosperity attracted my atten- 
tion. Your country was not unknown to me, though my country had 
to fall, and I had to eat the bitter bread of exile, to see what I had but 
known by reading. And Lowell is too preeminent amongst the living 
wonders of America, that I had not studied its very existence with 
high interest. [Applause.] 

" Let me, therefore, tell you what it was which I felt particularly 
delighted in learning, from what I had read about Lowell. 

'^ It was, that the character of the manufacturing industry of Lowell, 
in its influence upon the social condition of the operatives, appeared to 
me entirely different from what I have elsewhere seen ; worthy of imi- 
tation, as it is full of instruction. Agriculture, manu&cture and com- 
merce, must, of course, give profit to the capital employed therein, else 
capital would not take that direction ; and it is necessary that it should 
take that direction, else neither agriculture nor manufacture nor com- 
merce could flourish, or even exist K labor is the one great lever of 
prosperity, capital is the other. Out of the reciprocal combination of 
both results the welfare of a nation. They must, therefore, by the 
practical philosopher, be considered in their mutual combination. 
[Applause.] 

'^ And still, in many countries, that &lse intuition prevailed, at the 
first establishment of manufacturing industry, that it is only capital 
the security and profit of which laws and institutions must protect 
Hence, we have seen, in countries standing high in industrial skill, 
an extended manufacture connected with the most miserable condition 
of the operative masses, — princely fortunes of the few, hand in hand 
with the distress of millions. Capital, being elected to the unlimited 
mastership over labor, has lost all civic virtue in its activity. And, ^s 
it js a natural necessity that action creates reaction, excess of action 
leads to excess of reaction ; and in some countries the neglected inter- 
ests of labor revolted, with passionate hostility, against capital. Hence 
the fiaital movement known by the name of Socialism, threatening with 
unnatural convulsion the social order of the respective countries. It 
is a mistake that that unfortunate movement can be crushed either by 
declamations or by violence. It is but a symptom of a deep, latent 
disease. Physicians know that a disease is not cured by beating down 
the symptoms ; the cause of evil must be removed. [Applause.] 
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** Capital must have its profit ; but the benefit of a nation's indnstrj 
cannot Ik' oonsiilcrcil as to how it shall profit the few, bat how it shall 
act for the many. The greatest possible good to the greatest possible 
numK'r« as an end to society, is laid down as a principle by Bentham. 
Indoinl* |>owcr and despotism may contradict it; but, if society does not 
cxi!*t for the K^ncfit of the members composing the society, I don't 
know on what principle it does exist [Applause.] 

** liixrgo fiotorios, as the great field for the enterprise of capital, arc 
, hij;hly lionofioial. When numerous, they afford much opportunity for 
the cxorciso of labor, and opportunity for more to live ; but, when not 
?o nunun>>iw, the hidden {X)wers of nature are developed to help men 
work out a Ivnofit to ihomsolves. But, out of those considerations to 
whioh I have alUuUxl. I sec a large number of facts connected with the 
m>rrin\ ful view of a dop^a Jed condition of the masses. Here, whatever 
ol?o n^ay Iv said, so much I know, and that is delightful, that the 
ohai-aotcr of laK^r is suoh, its influence tends to quite different results 
ftvm th*x^^ in svWh> other countries. [Applause.] You wisely avoid 
thvir f.ailts, and osoajx* their bad results, and put in activity, which 
wakvv* iihl«>itry w^vst {x^worful and your country most happy. 

' I a»u intonned of three things in reference to Lowell : 
1 ThM \\)v\c \\\ ^omc countries the laborer has no other prospect 
h\\\ xM\*\ ts^ ^^ on fn-^m iky to day in hard toil, with no hope of an 
inJo|v:i.lor.| ;\v< :;:v^r.. hero it is the particular character of industry 
thj^t. to n VrC'' Mii'.'Vr of operatives who labor in the factory, it is but 
an HpJM\ T\!\vv!. ;^ o^ .nn inilopendent existence. 

• »' \V1. \^ :;; s,v; o ot^or countries the crowded cities are places of 
novi^ ,\^.:vH.-.iro*' l.owoVi is a ton".plc of intelligence, and a sanctuary 
ol 1l^v..■ ;x Vr'»-:»usi^ 1 If that is the fact, praise to the man who 

iiiM,K^ T.; " -,^^vv .^vi tnonnity the comer-stone? upon which the 
ini\nvii\ ,^1' 1 , w,;; ?v>>rs. ,nnd praise to the people who value this sys- 
wm ixs. i\ W\\\\ .; )s^v-t:»iKV, whioh they are ]»roud to transmit unsal- 
h«sl \\\M\\ y:rv*^vn;v^r. f.^ c^'-v'^ration. 

'V\w \\y■v^\ ;v\m;j:,v i\ ^^f ^hioh I heard ahont Lowell is. that the 
^iNvUovi |viv( ,»r i1n^<v' oi! j»\^\vd here are of the fair. — and I say it not 
to Onto;. 1 fh\r.v T)o\vl\ r,M even the ladiei^. but oar of conviction I 
v\\ w [he <-.v;U^^i p:,:t .-ire of the better sex |ApT«lause.] If that 
)v^ \\\w i;«Mi il.is ImIvu ]»ore ;s l»iit an apprenticcshir to future position. 
dov* ls*'J>K infrliivvn»v nnii^ii:: the voumr ladie? working in the iacto- 
uov wliMt '.nnnonsi^ in\nMire of family virtues and home happiness axe 
Npro«uhn>: f«"^*»» U^woll *>vor all the world! Self-acquired indepcndenoe. 
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the means of a substantial position, intelligence, morality, industry, — 
these form the dowries which the ladies of Lowell will carry with them 
to their future homes, beautifying the future homes of those they will 
bless with their hands and hearts [applause], and spreading the com- 
fort of intelligent cares over their household ; all their virtues and all 
their noble qualities will go over from generation to generation, mould- 
ing the child's heart into that form which holds together a people's 
character. [Applause.] 

** To-day, not out of books, but out of my own experience in Lowell, 
when I found all that has been told me true, I found a fourth quality 
amongst the other virtues, — that the people of Lowell also sympathize 
with the principle of liberty. That is another part of the dowry these 
ladies will take to their future homes, and another part of the moral 
inheritance they will transmit. [Applause.] If prosperous industry 
be the daughter of victorious liberty, it is well done not to forget the 
principle of liberty, when liappily showing the fruits of it in pros- 
perity. It is but the benefit, if I may call it benefit, which the son 
gives the father and the daughter the mother, such industry gives to 
liberty and humanity. 

" Indeed, ladies and gentlemen, there is solidarity in the destim'es of 
mankind. That is the word which those whom the people of Massachu- 
setts have intrusted to represent them in their legislative halls greeted 
me with when I entered the flourishing metropolis of free and intelligent 
Massachusetts. It is a true word*, and I am highly gratified to see 
the intelligence of Massachusetts convinced of it ; that intelligence has 
not made the heart cold, but has a warmth from which springs a con- 
viction like that which made Massachusetts first in the Revolution to 
maintain the principle of liberty, which is never secure if isolated. 
Community is its security, as I have said on a former occasion. 

" Sir, you have been pleased to welcome me as the rightful Governor 
of Hungary. [Applause.] I accept it, not to have a high title (it is 
a high title bestowed upon me by the confidence of my people), but 
because there is a principle in it, a principle that a nation has a right 
to dispose of its own concerns. 

** When I accepted this oflSce, the highest my people could bestow, 
I raised my hands in the house of God, and swore an oath to do all in 
my power to maintain the freedom and independence of my country 
[applause] ; and let what adversities may come, I will be faithful to 
that oath so long as my aim is not fulfilled, and my people is not in 
the condition to declare its own will ! [Applause.] 

14 
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" My people is my Boveragn. God in liesfen, my people od eerfh, 
I haTe no other master ! [Applanae.] 

" Whaterer difdomacy may do, it wooU be a or roi fu l if lliere is noi 
•0 mneh sentiment of liberty and justice on earth as to acknowledge a 
people's ri^ta beeaose it is jnst now crashed by fbragn mlenoe. 
Neither truth nor justice depend from the triumph o( ^Uitfp^iisni 
[Applause.] 

** I am happy to know, erea from what I hare sera in New Eng- 
land, that the people of the United States will acknowledge the prin- 
ciple that no other power is lawful but from the people's will ; and so 
fiur as duty to home interest permits, the United States will not &il to 
take the position of a power on earth, by which they wiU contribute to 
that end, that the prindple of liberty shall not be exdusive, baft a 
common benefit to all humanity. [Applause.] 

"My success may be greater or smaller; but so mudi I can lay to 
iinb millions of qipressed in Europe, to whom I must take an answer, 
— that the peopk of the United States, true to their own interests, 
and considering the exigencies of time and drcumstancea, wiD not 
consent not to weigh their wei^t in the scale in which the futue 
destinies of mankind are to be weighed. Farewell, hdies and gende- 
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This speech was many times interrupted by the most hearty applause. 
It occupied nearly an hour in the delivery. Three cheers for Kossuth, 
and three more for Hungary, were giren with a will, when the choir 
sung "My Native Land," and the band struck up Yankee Doodle. 

The mayor then announced that, contrary to general expectation, 
Kossuth would be obliged to return to Boston that night AiWr his 
departure, the vast assemblage slowly and quietly dispersed ; and thus 
ended, says the Lowell American, a day long to be remembered in the 
annals of Lowell. 

Kossuth returned to Boston by the ten o'clock train. 



KOSSUTH IN LYNN AND SALEM. 

A MEETING of the citizens of Salem was called at Lyceum Hall, on 
Thursday, April 29, to take measures to invite Kossuth to visit that 
city, and to prepare for his reception. 

Notwithstanding the short notice, there was a very respectable 
assemblage of men of all parties. Judge Mack called the meeting to 
order^ when Hon. Stephen G. Phillips was appointed chairman, and 
Stephen Osborne secretary. Upon taking the chair, Mr. Phillips made 
an eloquent speech for the space of a half-hour or more. William D. 
Northend, from a committee, then offered a series of resolutions, which 
he advocated with energy and ability. After an expression of sympa- 
thy for the Hungarian cause, &c., the series concludes as follows : 

^^Resolvedj That the citizens of Salem, a city distinguished in the 
annals of the Revolution as having offered the first armed resistance to 
the illegal and tyrannical demands of the British authorities ; and hav- 
ing, at the North Bridge, on the 26th of February, 1775, set the first 
example of the spirit which exhibited itself a short time after in the 
battles of Lexington and Concord ; bearing in mind the principles and 
events of that era, and desirous of honoring in Governor Kossuth 
the devotion and patriotism we reverence in our ancestors, hereby 
appoint a committee of twenty-four to make arrangements to have him 
invited to meet the citizens of Salem and vicinity in the largest public 
hall in the city, admission to be obtained by the purchase of a Hunga^ 
rian bond, and the entire proceeds to be placed at his disposal." 

A committee of arrangements, without distinction of party, was then 
nominated, and a committee of invitation to wait upon Kossuth. The 
latter committee discharged their duty on Friday, April 30, and had 
a very agreeable interview with the Magyar, at the Revere House. 
Mr. Phillips, their chairman, delivered the invitation speech, which, 
says the Mail, was, in point of eloquence and cordiality, one of the 
very best that Kossuth has yet heard. It is to be regretted that it 
could not have been reported for the press. Kossuth replied in an 
impromptu and very feehng address of some fifteen minutes, with 
which the committee were greatly delighted. He accepted the invita- 
tion, and Thursday, May 6, was fixed upon as the day of his visit. 
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At Lynn, also, on Saturday evening, May 1, a meeting was held for 
the {)uri>asc of inviting Kossuth to visit that city. Hon. George Hood, 
the mayor, m';\s csilled to the chair. Hon. D. C. Baker, Edvmrd S. 
Davis, Ebonozer Brown, and John C. Vennard, Esqs., were appointed 
vicC'prosiilonts ; and William H. Barry, J. F. Kimball and Lewk 
Ji^^'lyn, Ks^s.. siH'reUirics. After addresses by the mayor, Messrs. 
Ohanilvilnin, Harris, and others, the following resolutions were unan- 
imously Adi)|)toil. and a large committee appointed. 

'*/ifr\vf*/tf ./. That wo regard with admiration the exertions and saoi- 
fici>A nmdo by liovonior Louis Kossuth in the cause of his country; 
that wc ivi\\cui7.o in bim an exponent of the great principle of dvil 
liberty ; that \^o bold it right that the friends of freedom throngbout 
tlio world should oi>mbinc their sympathies in the common cause of 
humanity ; and that wo conlially extend to him the hospitalities of our 
oiuicons. 

** WrA)/rr»/. That wo srmpathiEe with the people of Hungary, and 
wilb tbo opprt^ss<\l of all nations: and look forward with anxiety and 
h»>|v to tbo tiwo when all people will enjoy that rational and enlight- 
^netl lilvrty wbirh is the right of all. 

*• /iV.'Civ/jW. TbAt wo extend to Governor Kossuth a cordial inviti- 
lion I.'* Xi>;t onr oitv. avid address us on the subject of his missi<Hi: 
and \\\A\ a o, n.r...;hv \^ appoinuxl to commuriicato to him this inrita- 
t4on. and t*^ v.-.-^Vo n:l suivnlile arnu-.pfnu-nts for bis reception." 

At aN.m.1 1 ;.lf jw-^i tx^olxe Kossuih aiid suite, in company with 
Mosxi> l>,iili: i.n. c ,v."id >V,-ii\l. of the State Comniittee. left the Bos- 
Ion Va^on^ K;i:>.vo,5 >i:.l jor.. or. tbcir w.iy to Lynn and Siilera. They 
^i \r :u\v *.. .V.;. sV, V\ Mi's.^TS ¥1 S. l^avis. B. F. Mudp?. J. B. AUev. 
Tl^^v.v XN K.„l .'..;.'..; Al.^r.?.-^ In-^iik :be^.'^n:n\itteo of invitation of Lynn, 
ana M.>M> Iv/k*^. IVmot, roars.^i. Barry ,-md Vennard, of ihe com- 
uur.iv * *: nv.iv.j.vv..c:.t> Al a few minutes Wfore one o'clock, a dis- 
obA^.iv . f .Mi.-.v/. :.:.;i '.ho i.v.cinc v»f bells aunounoeil theaniral of the 
M,ij;ji ,\r :\\ \) ^^ o>j 1 \ ..r. st-iti.-r. Here a large c^ncourso of ciiizens 
h^d .^.vmmv.Vuv. ,-^..1 ,-\ .\iv. i,H^^ drawn by six U^auiiful cream-colored 
hoi-Si^ «a> '.'.^ V A ; !\: K.^-vi:h er.tered this carriape in oc^n-.pany with 
h>s Honor 1 "ir >i:n . r. .-/...: : he :-ivn-.Vrs of the State Cvnimiitoe. Other 
can jack's >»mv fV..\: ^» :':. K.^ssntV/s sure, liie cvcnuree of arrange- 
ments a^vl v...iv\*:'s .f t*: vMv c. verr.ixwat ; and a ircioession was 
foniH\l \x1.kV ww-av.v.. v.:-'i:er esovVS of the "Kossuth Oaards," Capt 
Gale, ti^ tl e i\*y..v. .0 

Arri>H\l hc:\\ sbouis ef w^Jcvme froaa lite asseahkd mnldnide 
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greeted Kossuth, which he repeatedly and gracefully acknowledged. 
Upon the Common were marshalled the children of the public schools, 
with their teachers, in two long lines, four companies of firemen 
acting as a kind of body-guard. The procession came in at the 
western gate, and passed through these lines, — Kossuth bowing and 
smiling to the children, who waved tiny Hungarian flags, and cheered 
him as he passed. 

On reaching the eastern gate, the procession, consisting of the mili- 
tary and the firemen, with several appropriate banners, and a cavalcade 
of citizens, proceeded direct to Lyceum Hall, where five or six hundred 
bondholders were assembled to listen to the eloquent Hungarian. A 
short delay occurred, in order to give Kossuth a moment to rest him- 
self after leaving the carriage, as he was quite ill and exhausted from 
his late excessive and constant exertions ; and when he entered the 
hall, which he did amid cheers that made the house tremble, he looked 
pale and feeble, and seemed hardly able to stand. After ascending 
the platform and acknowledging the greetings of the assembly, he sank 
back upon the sofa quite exhausted. 

At the back of the hall, fronting the platform, a motto was inscribed, 
— "Lynn honors Kossuth," and underneath it gracefully drooped 
the American flag. After &e cheers of the multitude had subsided, 
his Honor the Mayor rose and addressed the audience, stating that, 
owing to the illness of his Excellency the Governor of Hungary, he 
would not be able to address them, and that he should not inflict a 
speech upon him or them ; then, turning to the illustrious guest, he 
said : 

MAYOR OF LYNN'S ADDRESS. 

** Governor Kossuth : In behalf of the City Council and of the 
people of Lynn, in accordance with their unanimous voice, I bid you a 
cordial and earnest welcome to our city. 

" Sir, you have the hearts of this people, because they love liberty; 
and they recognize in you a true representative and an able exponent 
of their principles. They regard with admiration the patriotic exer- 
tions and heroic sacrifices you have made in the cause of your country, 
and the unsurpassed eloquence and power with which you have pleaded 
that just cause before the people of England and America. The count- 
less wrongs, and crushing oppressions, inflicted upon your noble nation, 
have met with the indignant condemnation of the American people. 
Yoa have appealed to the government and to the people of the United 

14* 
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States ' to maintain the laws of nations against fi>reign interference,' 
and the principles you hare enunciated have received a fitting response 
from the friends of fi'eedom. 

*^ Sir, we approved of the action of our government, when you and 
your brave companions in exile were invited to our shores, and a 
national vessel sent to receive you. We rejoiced when we heard that 
you were safe from Austrian tyranny, under the protectimi of the flag 
of our Union. When you stepped on the deck of the Mississippi, and 
our gallant tars greeted you with cheers that made the sea tremble, 
their echoes were borne across the ocean, and met with an enthusiastic 
response in the hearts of millions of freemen. 

'* We think you were right in being confident that the people of the 
United States would not feel in any way compromised, on leamii^ 
that the citizens of Marseilles did, in a graceful manner, cheer the 
United States and yourself. 

'* The Legislature of Massachusetts has rightly expressed the will 
ot the people, by inviting you, and receiving you as the guest of the 
commonwealth. 

''Accept, sir, our sympathy for your misfortunes, our heartfelt 
wishes for the success of your patriotic mission for the redemption of 
Hungary, and our prayers fi)r your future welfare. 

" Fellow-citizens, I present to you Governor Kossuth, the friend of 
liberty and the rights of mankind." 

As he closed, Kossuth, whose feeble state compelled him to remain 
sitting, rose slowly and stepped forward, bowing gracefully, as cheer 
after cheer, from a thousand voices, greeted him. He was Qrcssed in 
a close-fitting velvet coat or sack, embroidered upon the front and 
sleeves, and trimnieil with jet buttons. His countenance exhibited 
marks of great bodily weakness ; but his eve flashed with an intensity 
which ilenoteil that, though the body was weak and exhausted, the 
spirit still retaineil its energy and fire. The sympiithy which greeted 
him seemed to have given him new life; and, much to the astonishment 
and satisfaction of the assembly, he spoke extemporaneously for three- 
quarters of an hour. 

"Ladies and Gextle.\iex: Out of my heart I humbly thank 
you, and thank also the corporate authorities of your city, for this wel- 
come, and for all the kind sympathy you have shown me to-day. You, 
air, have been pleased to say that the people of Lynn have a love of 
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liberty in their hearts, and that is why they love my cause. That is 
an explanation of the wonderful things I have met with in the United 
States, almost unparalleled in history. When Lafayette came to Amer- 
ica, you received him with distinguished honors ; but he was a man 
who had done some good to America ; and it was a glorious thing for 
that man, who had seen liberty baptized in blood, coming back after 
many years, to see prosperity and power springing out of that very 
cause to which he had devoted his mind. As to myself, I have in xu> 
manner had an opportunity to do good to the United States, and, it 
may be, never can have ; and yet, you honor me in such a mannefi 
which I take to be an evidence that you are not indifferent to coming 
events, which must mark the era when the solidarity of nations will 
be established. [Applause.] 

^' Here, if I am not mistaken, in Lynn, it is the character of the 
people that they arc agriculturists, mechanics, and fishermen. In 
every one of these I have hope for my cause, and I may trust to meet 
sympathy. Agriculturists, from a continued intercourse with the 
inexhaustible beauties of nature, must have generous hearts. As to 
mechanics, every character of industry connected with intelligence is 
favorable to the development of generous hc^s for humanity. It m 
an ancient truth that, among mechanics of comparatively small busi- 
ness, who are their own masters and have an independent position, 
circumstances are not only favorable to the love of, but to aspirations 
for, the * crime ' of liberty. You know, when freedom was crushed 
nearly on the continent of Europe, it was only conserved in those 
cities where the population was composed of mechanics who had 
obtained a substantial position by industry. [Applause.] For this 
reason, I am not surprised that the Hungarian exile is here received 
as a brother. [Applause.] As to that part of the population caUed 
fishermen, I can say they must be bold sailors ; and, as it is not pos- 
sible just now to bridge the Atlantic, at whatever part of Hungary I 
may one day land, bold sailors, at the first step, will be indeed neces- 
sary. 

^^ Some people have taken the heart to be subordinate to the head. 
It is not true. Always the heart of a people takes whatever course la 
right Individuals in affection may be mistaken, but the great heart 
of a people is never wrong. [Applause.] And so much as the instinct 
of a people's heart is always right, I am glad to see, after calm oonr 
9ideration by the intellect, in which for months the people of Massar 
diusetts have been engaged, stili that h»u:t beat on as it did yjsaii 
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ago, when the liberties of your own oonntry were threatened. [Ap- 
plause.] 

'' Gentlemen, look back into history, and you see that either one 
principle has ruled the world, or two principles have contended finr 
sway. Now, in the future of mankind, it is only possible that the 
more the principle of liberty gains ground, the more will the impres- 
sion prevail that it is not one nation that should rule, but that it can 
be the glorious destiny of one nation to be first among the equal 
nations. In every case the United States can only be the first among 
the equal nations, or must rule the destinies of mankind. If it must 
go on, that one nation must preponderate, all humanity can but wish 
that to be the United States ; because, founded on the principle of 
freedom to the benefit of all humanity [applause], and if the world 
has to be ruled by somebody, all the nations pray it may be by the 
United States. [Applause.] But rather, as I believe, on the other 
side, if it is not to claim to sway other nations, but to maintain its 
independent position on earth as a power, then it must be the wish of 
all humanity that it shall remain the first-bom son of liberty. 

" Now, on the other side, if the principle of absolutism takes sway 
of the destinies of humuiAty, Russia must rule; or, if not, inusl he 
first among the equal, not in liberty, but despotism. It is impossible 
that the people of the United States cannot see that these principles 
must come in contact sooner or later, — but, if not in contact, one. at 
least, must encroach upon the other ; and remember, gentlemen, it is 
taught in history that those nations have met the greatest danger which 
have let antagonistic powers take advantage of circumstances ; — and 
every nation relying too much on its own strength has perished, while 
every nation wise enough not to abandon its destiny, but to take 
advantage of circumstances, and even make opportunities, has become 
a power on earth. I will be just even toward my enemies, and there- 
fore I will say, no nation understands the difficult art of using cir- 
cumstances better than Russia. It is indeed skilful, — but not for 
liberty, only to rule a world of serfs and slaves. 

** Gentlenicn, in public as often as in private life, it happens we see 
not dangers afar off; but yet, from a distant point, matters may afleot 
materially the interest of nations at home. Indeed, it is my opinioD 
that Hungary is the field where must be decided which principle should 
in future rule the destinies of mankind : and then that is a field worthy 
the highest sympathy and the closest attention of every man, and any 
power on earth loving liberty ; and now, therefore, every man and 
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every power on earth loving liberty cannot but be affected by the 
struggle DOW engaged on the field of Hungary, — yes, engaged. 

" You know we fought our battles bravely, but we were crushed; 
yet we are not made insensible to oppression, because we have now to 
endure it. The struggle is not over. There is now only a momentary 
stop in the battle. Both armies are recruiting, as it were ; the victo- 
rious to take advantage of that victory, and the defeated party — not 
defeated by want of bravery, but because not recognized — healing 
past wounds, and preparing again to resist this oppression at a new 
£apoIna, which is the Bunker Hill of Hungary. [Applause.] 

'' Gentlemen and ladies, it has been my intention in these remarks 
to show that the heart of the people is right. I am very well satisfied 
with the result of my visit to the United States, in that respect that J- » y 
know, whenever the standard of freedom is again raised in Europe, — ^-^ 
and that time indeed draws nigh, — no power on earth will make^ the 
people to look indifferently upon the struggle that will ensue. [Pro- 
longed applause.] I know the sentiment of the people of the United 
States. I have met them in the greatest portion of the country; and 
now in Massachusetts, where intelligence is spread to a greater degree 
than I have seen it anywhere in the world besides, — in Massachusetts, 
always first to feel the exigencies of the times, and possessing the 
energy to meet them [applause], — the Legislature has pronounced in 
fiivor of the law of nations, and the Governor has sustained that word ; 
and you, sir, tell me that the Legislature and the Governor represent 
the will of the people. [Applause.] So it was, indeed, also, it is mj 
duty to mention with gratitude, in another state, the young state of 
Ohio, with a population of two millions, — just, indeed, so old as I am, 
bom in the very year, — it has taken the same ground, declaring it is- 
not only the duty, but the interest, of the United States, to go for the 
principle of liberty as far as the league of despots dare go against it ; v 

and even from these circumstances I cannot doubt that, when the [ 

opportunity may come, the people of the United States will not look 
indifferently to the struggle between liberty and absolutism. 

" But, gentlemen, a poor exile like me, who loves his country, may 
be a little egotistical, and may bo excused for it ; and, therefore, I may 
say I take the United States to be powerful enough not to wait an 
opportunity, but also to make an opportunity, — because, as I have said 
on another occasion, it is better to be the master of coming times, than 
let them rush on, increasing in danger as they rush. But I take . 
bmnan nature as it is, and do not ask the United States to take the 
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position to make opportunity, as I could otherwise wish, to arert 
ger from hnmanity, seeing the leagae of despots gain ground, and nol 
desiring it should become predominant, but rather p revented &obi so 
becoming. 

'* However, we are not much inclined to believe that the lightning 
in the fiur-off cloud may come down and strike our house; therefixe, 
I would not ask the United States to make opportunity. But I may 
say, whatever may be the difference of opinion as to policy, eveiy man 
of sound judgment must say, that when such an unnatural state of 
things exists that the death of Louis Napoleon may make a revola- 
tion, an opportunity must come, — which, indeed, I well know, from dr- 
cnmstances I cannot disclose — which might be safeammig friends, but 
might also reach other quarters, — if this opportunity must come, then 
I only claim here now the consideration that for ourselves it is o«r 
interest to prepare for that struggle which will follow. 

'' If we are not prepared when the time of action comes, then in 
preparation we may consume time of which every moment teems with 
the destinies of mankind. For this preparation I appeal to private 
sympathy. Gentlemen, if tidings should come to-morrow that cir- 
cumstances called me to Europe to begin the struggle, it would be 
quite different if I have the means in hand, or if I had no money, no 
arms, no friends, but must prepare everything. Just as the merchant, 
who might be called from your city on important business. It would 
be quite different if be had his horses and bis carriage ready, or if he 
had to go into the country and buy his horses, before he could make 
the journey. [Applause.] 

** I know there are two parties in the United States. One party 
has so much as adopted the principle that it is the interest of the 
United States to maintain the law of nations ; but the other party^ out 
of policy, opposes the ground that the United States should become a 
power on earth. It appears now to me of great interest, for those who 
are opposed to action by the United States, just to put the leaders of 
the coming struggle in a position where they may perhaps prevent the 
necessity that the Uniteil States should take a national part to nudntain 
the law of nations. This may be considered another motive to do all, 
consistent with individual interest, privately, to prevent the United 
States from acting out of necessity. 

'^ There may be differences of opinion as to policy, here and there ; 
but if those millions who will struggle in Europe to throw off o[^[H*es- 
sion bad so much aid as might here be given without sacrifice, the prin- 
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ciple of liberty would indeed be sure. One dollar only from every 
person, — twenty million dollars, — 0, my God ! what things could be 
done ! [Applause.] And, indeed, there is not in any village so many 
poor, that, out of twenty, one man could not bestow, by one day's 
labor, a poor alms to liberty of one dollar. 

'* The people of the United States are conservative enough. Their 
own Revolution was a conservative revolution, because they conserved 
their rights ; therefore that is the word, — they are conservative enough 
not to go too far. Of that I am not afraid. 

'^Gentlemen, I am so sick I did not think it possible I could speak 
so long. You will excuse me if I have not answered your expecta- 
tions. I do not love money for myself; but if somebody would open a 
gold mine for me, I could take out from it gold on my shoulders for 
my country till the physical man gave way, — but when the body 
fidled, I must sit down to rest. The gold mine of your sympathy is 
before me ; and I am told, to get the treasure, I must attend meetings 
and speak to you ; but when the body is outworn, I must rest. 

**Ihave not been interesting; but men like you, who love liberty, 
need not be moved by eloquence to think right and act right. Therefore 
there is nothing necessary but for me to thank you again, and hope 
that, though you forget the poor exile, you will conserve a small place 
in your hearts for his cause ; and if Lynn docs not hereafter honor 
Kossuth, Lynn will honor Hungary.'' 

At the conclusion of this speech, the audience pressed to the plat- 
form to shake hands with Kossuth ; but the state of his health would 
not permit him to be introduced to them, and he was immediately 
conducted from the hall to his carriage. 

The procession was re-formed, and proceeded down Market-street, 
up Union to Exchange-street, thence through Broad and Silsbee to 
Union-street, to the central station, where a special train was wait- 
ing to convey him to Salem. After shaking hands with the chief 
marshal and his aids, and a few others then in company with the 
mayor and the committee, Kossuth stepped into the car, and the train 
moved on amid the cheers of the people. 

On arriving at Salem, he was greeted with the shouts of a dense 
multitude, which lined his way from the railroad station to the City 
Hall. lie w^as received at the depot by a committee, and was conveyed 
to the City Hall in an elegant barouche, drawn by a magnificent team 
of six black horses, followed by carriages containing his suite, several 
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members of the State and Lynn committees, and others. In the 
Common Council chamber, which contained as many spectators (in- 
cluding a large circle of ladies) as could be admitted, the fonnal 
introduction to the city authorities took place. 

Hon. Charles Wentworth Upham, the mayor, welcomed him thus: 

MAYOR UPHAM'S ADDRESS. 

*' In the name of my associates in its municipal gOTemment, I bid 
you welcome to the city of Salem. 

*' The shortness of the time you are to be with us, and all the dr- 
cumstances of the occasion, require me to condense the sentiments 
your presence awakens, into the briefest possible expression. 

^* A world-wide commerce has made the people of this place, from 
the first, conversant with the idea of humanity in its broadest accept- 
ation, and our history connects us particularly with some of the 
most memorable incidents in the progress of modem liberty. For 
these reasons, you are sure of a special welcome here. 

" I shall, in passing through some of our streets, point out to you 
the spot where the first delegates were elected to the Continental Con- 
gress, and where a Colonial House of Assembly, in 1774, under the 
guns of royal troops, and in defiance of a royal governor, transformed 
themselves, by vote, into an independent legislature, thus creating the 
civil government that carried Massachusetts through the war of Inde- 
pendence, and has continued, without interruption, from that day to 
this. We shall cross our North Bridge, where the first open resist- 
ance was efiectually made to the power of Great Britain, in arms, 
more than six weeks before the battle of Lexington. I hope to have 
time to carry you into the confines of a neighboring town, that you 
may behold the monument erected by grateful afiection and patriotic 
pride over the remains of the gallant young men of Danvers, who, 
rushing to the field from the most distant point, and falling in the 
thickest of the fight, contributed the blood of Essex among the largest 
proportions to the first great sacrifice, on the 19th of April, 1775. 

*' You meet everywhere diversity of opinion in reference to the 
policy which liberal governments ought to adopt. That, sir, is a 
question of time, and cannot be a question in any other sense. A great 
conflict must come, sooner or later. This truth was discerned a quar- 
ter of a century ago, by the cabinet at Washington, and proclaimed 
to the world by President Monroe. It was simultaneously discerned 
by the cabinet at London, and proclaimed by Mr. Canning, when, 
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having espoused the civuse of the South American republics, he uttered 
the proud but most significant boast, that he had ' called the New 
World into existence to redress the balance of the Old.' At that time, 
this statesman, who, more than any other that ever stood at the British 
helm, comprehended the inevitable tendencies of society, predicted a 
fearful and final * war of opinion,' as he expressed it, throughout the 
civilized world; and he further declared that in the war the United 
States of America and Great Britain would be on the same side, — * the 
daughter and the mother,' to use his own words, * standing together 
against the world.' A common language, a common commercial enter- 
prise, and a common enjoyment of self-regulated liberty, must compel 
these two nations to fall into the same line, in the impending world- 
crisis; and you, sir, more than any other man, have had such evidence 
of the spirit of their people as to make it sure that, in the great day 
of trial, they will suffer no other banner to wave over them, on either 
side of the Atlantic, than the banner of the free. 

*' The result of the conflict is as certain as its occurrence is inevi- 
table. And, when the smoke of the battle clears away, the light of an 
unclouded sky will everywhere be reflected from independent nations. 
In that day, — God grant, indeed, that it may be even sooner ! — your 
own dear and glorious father-land will stand forth in her radiant beauty, 
and be hailed again as the rampart of Christendom, — her martyrs 
avenged, her exiles restored, and her freedom established forever. 

"Sir, your devout and reverential recognition of the great ideas of 
religion, on all occasions, adds to the other powers of eloquence its 
highest and most potent charm. The elemental laws controlling the 
destinies of nations, and working out the advancement of the race, you 
acknowledge and adore as the hand of Providence. The temporary 
interests of states, the policies of cabinets, the power of thrones or of 
parties, cannot withstand the operations of that Hand. In your toils 
and sorrows, faith in the overruling Power that has the welfare of 
humanity in its sure keeping will be your steadfast reliance. 

** We had hoped to receive you, as we rejoice to receive all the 
victims of oppression, to an American home ; but, in the conviction you 
entertain that the great crisis is near at hand, you hear the voice of 
duty summoning you back to the Old World. May the blessing of 
Heaven, in answer to the prayers of freemen, attend you ! " 

15 
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KOSSUTH'S BSPLT. 

" I thank yon, sir, and through yon the authorities of the city of 
Salem. I thank you for that sympathy yon have expressed with the 
principle of liberty. You have been pleased to speak of eloquence in 
respect to me. If there be anything in my stammering words to 
attract attention, it is not because of my eloquence, but because of the 
truth of the principle of liberty which I claim. For this principle the 
heart of the people of America feels warmly. So fiur it goes as even 
to show me personal kindness and affection. I was aware of that cir- 
cumstance before I came, that Canning's proud words proved true; — 
but he was a little arrogant to say he had called a new world into 
existence. It was God who did it; but not only to redress the balance 
of power, but the wrongs of humanity, — for I have yet to leam that 
the people of the United States will not go as &r to maintain the law 
of nations as the finger of God may point out It may be that Hun- 
gary will act the part of danger in the ooming struggle: but she 
seeks not to be glorious, for patriotism is only a duty. So much I 
know of the United States, — the world will see her banner waving yet, 
with that of Great Britain, to protect the rights of humanity. What 
are all the potty differences of parties, in comparison with such prin- 
ciples as aff(Vt the destinies of mankind 1 

** I am happy to moot hero, in the United States, a harmony with 
public auUioritios and the people's will ; and I am indeed happy to 
moot hero that harmony in the Council-chamber of Salem in respect 
to the cnnso of all humanity. I ihank the gentlemen of the Council 
for i^hat thoy have adJod to the warm sontimeni of the people." 

While tlio ninvv'^T was aJdrossinc him. Kossuth manifested the 
deejx»st onivMioii. anil vorr fixspontly toot him hy the hand, pressing 
it ^iih VnivViv aolvnowloilimioiit His rojklv w.is much more full and 
exprcssivo than tlio skotcli as roportO'i A ft or lie had concluded, he 
WHS inlrixluooil ixTsonnPiv to manv of thosi- proscT.t : among others, 
to iljo vrnrraMo .lohii ruiulianl. nC'W in his ninoty -first year, the 
cA\\c>\ lualo inhal lira Til *»f Snli^ii. aiul a Fuvc^lutionarv soldier. It was 
affooiiiii: ti> vitnoss \W U'wCior i^iiTJostnoss and o^^doIit mutual satis&c- 
tion vhirl: i-ltjinuti-^ ./isl :1ji ii.urvjcv liitwoi-n the cxilod patriot and 

tho vonoVaM;^ iihliTO 

« 

.\l1or tlic oiU'inoiiios u\ ilu. Oily Hull, the jViTTy wore re-condnrted 
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to tbe carriages, and proceeded through seyeral of the streets. Everjr- 
-where Eossath was greeted with the most enthusiastic cheers. When 
he passed through Washington-square, around the northern mall of 
which were arrayed ahout two thousand of the pupils of the publio 
schools, the entire common appeared to be covered with the people, 
presenting a most lively and delightful spectacle. 

The procession of carriages advanced, at a moderate pace, towards 
Danvers, where, around the monument to the Lexington martyrs, 
which was gayly decorated, the people had assembled, with the school* 
children, to welcome the Hungarian. Here Kossuth alighted, for a 
few moments, and stepped upon a platform erected for the purpose, 
where he was addressed by John W. Proctor, Esq. 

MR. proctor's address AT DANVERS. 

"Governor Kossuth: The citizens of Danvers, sympathizing 
with oppressed humanity wherever it may be found, have heard of the 
wrongs done to the land of your birth with the liveliest emotions. 
The earliest recollections of their infancy have been aroused by the 
narrative of the sufferings of your countrymen. They have heard of 
the noble deeds and sacrifices of yourself and your associates, in de- 
fence of liberty. They know that the motto adopted by our fiithers, in 
their struggle for independence, * Liberty or Death^ is your motto. 
They rejoice in the opportunity to greet you, as the representative of 
liberty in the Old World ; and to bid you a^ hearty welcome to thk 
asylum for the oppressed, in the New. 

" Though the strong arm of arbitrary power, and the treacherous 
wiles of the artful and unprincipled, may hitherto have thwarted your 
hopes, still, as sure as there is a God in heaven, — and that there is 
^ all nature proclaims aloud through all her works,' — justice will be 
done, and the oppressed shall go free. 

" By the kind attention of our friends of Salem, we now enjoy the 
privilege of meeting you for a moment. We feel that we have no 
ri{^t to trespass upon that time which is theirs to command. We 
are most happy, sir, to meet you on this spot, sacred to the memory 
of those whose blood was poured out on the 19th of April, 1775, a 
first (Malum to freedom in America. We need only remind you of 
tlie simple narrative of their adventure. 

" On the morning of April 19th, 1775, at the first sound of alarm 
that ' the British troops had started for Concord,' the troops of Salem 
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and vicinitj assembled, under Colonel Pickering, th^ oomiMmder, 
afterwards eminently known as the friend and confidant of Washing- 
ton. The militia and minute-men of Dan vers, to the number of one 
hundred, with the consent of the colonel, under Captains Eppes and 
Foster, had started in advance. With such ardor did they move, 
that they travelled, on foot ^ sixteen miles in four hours^ and met the 
^emy, on their return from Concord, at West Cambridge, near Lex- 
ington. Here a conflict ensued, in which seven of their number, all 
in the prime and vigor of manhood, were slain. To their memory was 
this monument erected, by voluntary contributions of the citizens, on 
the sixtieth anniversary of the battle; the comer-stone of which was 
laid by their commander. Gen. Gideon Foster, who lived to the ad- 
vanced age of ninety-six years, highly esteemed, for his valor and 
virtues, by all who knew him. Such, sir, was the part taken by the 
citizens of Danvers, at the beginning of our struggle for independence; 
and so did they continue to aid the cause of fi^om, as of^Kxrtonitj 
ofired, to the end. We would not bocist of what our fathers did, 
because we know their noble spirits would disdain to be praised fiir 
doing their duty ; but simply notice it, as an act of justice to their 
memory. Few, if any, towns in the country, engaged with won 
ardor and efficiency, in the contest for their liberties, tlian Danveia. * 
Early oppressed, as they felt, by the special interposition of the tool of 
the crown, in the restriction of their rights to choose their own repre- 
sentatives, they were prompt to embrace the opportunity to vindicate 
them. 

" After seven years of toil and suffering, their efforts were crowned 
with success. Not so with the patriots of your father-land. The 
treachery of Austria, and the despotism of Russia, when combined, 
were found too powerful to be controlled by any human agency. A 
just God, in his own due time, will relieve the down-trodden and 
dehver the oppressed. 

** We rejoice, sir, that the executive of this nation, and the execa- 
tive of the good commonwealth of Massachusetts, have both fearleaaly 
extended to you the right hand of felloicship, with a cordial grasp. 
A sympathy thus uttered will not fail to be echoed through every 
land where the spirit of freedom has an abode. 

'^ If, sir, there shall be left on your mind, by anything you haw 
this day seen or heard, in the humble village of Danvers, a single 
impression that shall encourage your hopes and strengthen your aim 
in defence of freedom and suffering hunumity, we shall look apoQ the 
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day we were privileged to take you by the hand, on our own soil, as 
one of the happiest we have known. We bid you God speed in the 
noble cause of universal freedom ; and commend to your notice the 
appropriate inscription on this monument, to the memory of our fellow- 
citizens : ' Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori.' " 

KOSSUTH'S REPLY. 

" I feel highly delighted to stand on ground hallowed by the recol- 
lections of devoted patriotism, and sanctified to the memory of all 
humanity, by most pleasing remembrances ; for never yet had martyr 
blood been spilled for freedom so fructuous as the blood spilled at Lex- 
ington. You are free, independent and powerful ; and, if it is true 
that spirits of the better world are permitted to know something of the 
affairs of this world, how the spirit of those whose great deeds this 
monument commemorates must rejoice to see the spirit of liberty 
spreading, and even be glad to witness the sympathy you show for 
poor, down-trodden Hungary. I know the circumstance that it was 
a minister of this vicinity [Mr. Barnard], — I do not know how inti- 
mately, but I assume it as a fact that you were more or less connected 
with your neighbors, — I know, I say, the circumstance that it was a 
minister of this vicinity who prevented Salem from becoming the 
Lexington of the Revolution ; and I know what the people did when 
Colonel Leslie would have come into their town over the North Bridge. 
Now suppose, gentlemen, when Colonel Leslie came to that bridge, 
and he was told he could not pass, somebody had stept out and said, 
* This will not do; we must not oppose; he must pass, or we shall have 
a war.' [Applause.] They did oppose, and what was the conse- 
quence ? Colonel Leslie thought better of it, and marched his troops 
back again. 

" Now, gentlemen, let the people of the United States look only to 
the Czar as the people of 1775 did to Colonel Leslie, and, indeed, I 
think there would not be much danger of war. I am quite sure he 
would do as Colonel Leslie did." [Applause.] 

This little speech was received with rapturous cheers ; but here, 
again, the report fails to give his remarks in all their expressiveness 
and beauty. Weary and worn as he was, his great abiUties as an 
orator could be plainly discerned. 

Returning to the city, Kossuth proceeded to the Essex House, where 

15* 
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opportunitj was allowed for rest and refreshment • After dinner, Mr. 
Palszk J and several of the strangers were oondneted to the East India 
Moaeum, which they examined with great interest 

The meeting at Mechanic Hall, in the evening, was avery large 
Hon. S. C. PhilUps presided, and there was a long list of 
dents, &c. Lieut Gov. Cushman, several of the Executive Goondl, 
members of the State Committee, and other distinguished strangers^ 
were present, and music added its attractions. Wlien Kossuth entered 
the hall, the entire audience arose and greeted him with a storm of 
cheers, the ladies enthusiastically joining in the welcome, and the band 
adding its inspiring notes. We have rarely, if ever, witneased andi an 
outburst of welcoming plaudits. Frequently aflervrards, daring the 
evening, a similar tempest of applause broke forth, and at the dose the 
dieering was enthusiastic and long-continued. 

The hall was neady embellished with flags and mottoes finr the oeca- 
afarn. An arch, covered with banners, was thrown across the stagehand 
on it was inscribed, "Franklin and Kossuth." At theoppoails 
end of the hall was a scroll bearing the inscription, " Wasbesqjqs 
AND Lafayette." Around the galleries was displayed, in large 
letters, the motto from a speech of Kossuth : " We rely ox oua 
God, the Justness of our Cause, Iron Wills, Honest Wbaotb^ 
and Good Swords." 



ADDRESS of HON. STEPHEN C. PHILUPS. 

'* Ladies and Gentlemen : This occasion must be regarded and 
remembered as one of peculiar interest. To many, and probably to 
most of you. it affords an opportunity for the first, and also for the last 
time, of l)ohoU1ing the countenance and of listening to the \*oice of the 
patriot and orator whom you have earnestly desired to see and to hear, 
and are now permitted. It likewise affords an opportunity of express- 
ing your sN-upathy for the country which such a patriot has aerred, 
and for the cause of which he is the advocate : that country, than 
which there is none more deserving to be fi'ee, and that caoae, eternal 
as truth, and universal as humanity, which concerns alike all nations 
that have achieved or are struggling for their freedom. 

'*In favoring us with this visit to our ancient dty, — comparatively 
ancient in our young republic. — Governor Kossuth finds himself where 
we may be justly proud to meet him. on hallowed ground. As he 
treads the soil of the second hnding-plaoe of the Pilgrims, it is not 
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necessary to inform him that its original population was the ' choioe 
grain' which ' God sifted a whole nation that he might bring into this 
wilderness.' It is not necessary to rehearse before him the services 
and sacrifices of that goodly company of saints and martyrs, which, 
with Governor Winthrop at their head, brought hither in the Arbella 
the first sufficient charter of a local government in America. Their 
works have followed them ; the results of their policy, civil and eccle- 
siastical, are still visibly inscribed upon the character of Massachu- 
setts ; and the distinction which they conferred upon Salem may be 
learned from the fact that it contains the sites upon which they reared 
the first church in America, and the first free school in the world.. 
Our distinguished visiter, in his hasty tour through a portion of the 
city and its environs, has witnessed one memorial, and has passed one 
spot, which attests that here, as elsewhere in Massachusetts, the people 
were prepared, and amongst the first that were prepared, for the out- 
break of the American Revolution. In crossing the North Bridge, he 
has seen where, in advance of the battle of Lexington, the British 
troops met and yielded to an armed resistance ; and the inscription 
upon the monument in Danvers has iold him what a contribution was 
made from this quarter to the first sacrifice of life in battle for the 
country's independence. As earned upon all its principal battle-fielda 
amidst promiscuous successes and disasters, Salem was not without its 
share in the varied glory of the Eevolution ; and it also bore a corre- 
sponding share of the burdens and privations which the service of the 
country then required. 

** In peace, however, rather than in war, and chiefly by the proise- 
cution of a foreign commerce, 

* DivitLs IndisB 
Usque ad ultimam sinam,* 

has Salem acquired the reputation which properly belongs to her. Of 
the tendencies and distinguishing characteristics of the commercial 
interest, of its relations to other interests, of the reciprocal influence 
exerted by commerce and liberal institutions, of the commercial benefit 
to every nation already free, of an increase of the number of free 
nations, of the true commercial policy of promoting by all practicable 
means the difiusion of freedom, I deem it unnecessary in the presence 
of our guest to attempt to speak. In his first speech in Faneuil Hall, 
by a clear conception of the contrast as it should present itself, he has 
iliown in effect what the mereaotile class under a despotism is and 
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must be, and yihat the merchants of a repaUk may and should beoome; 
and, in the appeal which he has made to intelligent merchants, not to 
mistake, not to abandon, not to seek to OTerthrow, bat, on the contraij, 
to understand, to sustain and to help forward, his cause, he deserres to 
be met, as I trust that here and elsewhere amongst merchants he will 
be met, at least with candor, with a willingness to be convinoed bj 
unanswerable argument, and to receive the testimony of inoontrofcrti- 
Ue fitcts. 

'* I now beg leave, sir, to introduce you to the company assembled 
upon this occasion. It is composed of citizens of Salem, and of the 
neighboring towns of Danvers, Beverly and Marblehead. It is com- 
posed, as you see, according to our Massachusetts custom, of ladiei 
and gentlemen, parents and children ; of the young, the middle-aged 
and the elderly : of representatives of all classes and conditions in the 
community. 

*^ In introducing you to such an assembly, I present you to your 
fiiends ; to friends of your cause, friends of your country, friends to 
whom you are well known, although a stranger, and by whom you wiD 
be remembered, if they should never see you again. 

^* I present you, sir, in that character which you do not shrink fitim 
assuming, as a martyr of freedom, and the indomitable champion of the 
rights of your betrayed, oppressed, down-trodden father-land. We are 
sure that it is not of yourself that you desire to speak : that it is not 
for yourself that you invoke our sympathy : and wc join you in regard- 
ing as beyond all jM?rsonal interests the claims of a cause like that of 
your country. We recognize the similarity, in many important respects, 
of the condition of Hungary to that of the United Slates, when they 
struggled to be free. We notice, more ixirticularly, some striking 
resemblances, in character and municipal institutions, between the 
people of Hungary and the people of Massachusetts. We trust, sir, 
that you see something in Massachusetts that reminds you of Hungary. 
We are sure, at least, that vou cannot fail to discover that Massachu- 
setts hearts instinctively respond to Hungarian appeals. 

•• This is, of necessity, an occasion of mingled joy and sadness, since 
it requires us at once to bid you welcome and farewell. Welcome, as 
you come amongst us to enkindle in our hearts a renewed love of lib- 
erty, to extend and strengthen the tie of human brotherhood. Fare- 
well, as you gv bound in the spirit to Europe, not Ayiowmff ike 
thing^s tthich shall befall you there. That there are befiire joql 
appalling responsibihties, which you must incur, — sevatr tiUbi 
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heavier cares, more formidable obstacles, than you have yet encoun- 
tered, — who can doubt? Your intellectual efforts and physical exer- 
tions can scarcely be more arduous than they are already here ; and in 
this respect I almost apprehend that you may experience some relief 
in escaping from your friends in America, even to meet your enemies 
in Hungary. Still the path upon which you are to reenter must be, 
throughout its extent, a path of danger ; and how far at first, and how 
far till the last, you will be aided, according to your need of aid, in 
avoiding and resisting danger, it is impossible to foresee. 

" But your stout heart and iron will have not forsaken you. The 
uncertainty of the prospect does not dishearten you. It may be in 
your power to command resources and to fereate opportunities as yet 
unexpected. You can bear to be disappointed. ' Again, ever again,' 
you will be prepared to renew the struggle, and you will persevere 
unto the end. You can trust your countrymen. When you resume 
your station at their head, they will surround and follow you, and 
render you invincible. You can trust your friends in America for 
sympathy, and more than sympathy, — for * material aid,' for remon- 
strance against your oppressors, for a cooperation, if it be practica- 
ble, with Great Britain, that shall make such remonstrance effectual, 
— and, it may be, if need be, for more direct and potential interposi- 
tion. 

"Above all, sir, as you have often reverently declared, — and that 
declaration completes our confidence in your character and cause, — 
your trust is in God. Our fathers trusted in Him, and he deliv- 
ered them ; they trusted in Him, and were not confounded. All 
our fathers were under the cloud, and all passed through the sea; 
and, with hearts trustful as your own, we will hope and pray that, 
under the same divine protection, your passage through the mighty 
deep of your future may be so guided and guarded, that, once at home 
in Hungary, the 'happiness of Washington' shall be yours !" 

Kossuth rose and delivered the following reply : 

Kossuth's speech at salem. 

" Sir : I am told that I am amongst friends. Friendship, iA every 
condition of life, is a fair gift of God ; but it is necessary to be an 
exile, homeless, a wanderer without a single place to rest upon, to feel 
the full consolation embraced in the word friend. 

'' You have been so kind, sir, as to remark that you know it is not 
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of mjadf I desire to spetk. Indeed, it is tme I hsfe no woAnm rf 
a penonal nature ; and this is no merit of my own. Oar 8mom 
taught US to loTe onrselTes less dian our n^g^bora, or to krre our 
neighbors as ourselves. The personal interest I ha^e in my labor ii 
no quality against which the most rigid judge could olgect Tlie part 
which I act is a necessity of my nature ; my whole life is a n eu e wij 
of it 

" K I had any occasion to peroeiYO a change in my nature, — and 

my God ! among firiends would it not be easy to say, gtwe me an 
asylnn^ where I may repose? — would yon deny the request? 0|no! 
azbd would it not be a fiur place to rest my weary head? 

"I am about to meet dangers for my country's sake. Affcsr whift 
you haTS said of your sympafliy for my cause, it is almost nnnnnrMij 
finr me to speak; still, I haTS to do it, and I rely upon your kU 
indulgence while I speak. I£ I had time, I should hare made prep- 
aration; but for short speeches much time is required. There&re^ if 

1 tire you to-ni^t in my address, be pleased to qieak, and I wiD 
atop. 

"Ladies akd Gxntlemxk : When, four years ago, the tidingi of 
our gigantic struggle made the scarcely before known name of Hun- 
gary &miliar to you, it was the instinct of sympathy for a noUy- 
defended noble cause which moved your hearts to rejoice at our victo- 
ries, to feel anxiety about our dangers, and to mourn our unmerited 
&11. And yet, so long as our struggle was but a domestic contest, a 
resistance against oppression by a perjurious king, you had no reason 
to think that the sympathy you felt for us, being a generous manifest- 
ation of the affections of free men, is in the same time an instinctive 
presentiment of a policy which you, in your national capacity, will 
ever be called upon by circumstances not only to consider, but, as I 
firmly believe, also to adopt 

'' You were &r from anticipating that the issue of our struggle will 
become an opportunity for your country to take that position whidi 
Divine Proridence has evidently assigned to you ; I mean the position 
of not only a power restricted in its influence to the Western Hemi- 
sphere, but of a power on earth. Tou had not thought of that it is 
the struggle of Hungary which will call on you to fulfil the prophecy 
of Canning, who wisdy has comprehended that it is the destiny of lbs 
New World to redress the balance of power in the OkL 

"The universal importance of our struggle has been bat late 
revealed. It has beoi revealed by the interftrenoe of Bnasiai and by 
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our Ml, and by the already developed and still more tlireatening results 
of our &I1. 

^'Now, it has become evident to all thinking men that the balance 
of power cannot be redressed on earth, without Hungary is restored to 
national independence. Consequently that, if it be your own necessity 
to weigh in the scale of the powers on earth, if it be your destiny to 
redress the balance of power on earth, the cause of Hungary is the 
field where this destiny will have to be fulfilled. 

^' And it is, indeed, your destiny. Russian diplomacy could never 
boast of a greater and more fatal victory than it had a right to boast, 
should it succeed to persuade the United States not to care about her — 
Russia — accomplishing her aim to become the ruling power in Europe, 
the ruling power in Asia, the ruling power of the Mediterranean Sea. 
That would be, indeed, a great triumph to Russian diplomacy, — greater 
than her triumph over Hungary ; but a triumph dreadful to all human- 
ity, but to nobody more dreadful than to your own future. 

''All sophistry is in vain, gentlemen; there can be no mistake 
about it. Russian absolutism and Anglo-Saxon constitutionalism are 
not rival but antagonistical powers. They cannot long more subsist 
together. Antagonists cannot hold equal position; every additional 
strength of the one is a comparative weakening of the other. One 
or the other must yield. One or the other must perish, or become 
dependent on the other's will. 

"You may, perhaps, believe that that triumph of diplomacy is 
impossible in America. But I am sorry to say that it has a dangerous 
ally in that propensity which in some quarters still may be met with, 
— in the propensity to believe that the field of American policy is lim- 
ited by geographic limits ; that there is a field for American and there 
is a field for European policy, and that these fields are distinct, and 
that it is your interest to keep them distinct. 

'' There was a time in our struggle when, if a man had come fix>m 
America bringing us, in official capacity, the tidings of your brotherly 
greeting, of your approbation and your sympathy, he would have been 
regarded like a harbinger of heaven ; and had cheered up, by his very 
presence, the gloom of loneliness, the sad impression of which did 
more to our fall than the sacrilegious arms of Russia. My nation, 
tired out by the hard task of dearly but gloriously bought victories, 
like the laborer after the hard toil of a sultry day, was longing for a 
little rest to restore his strength, when the numerous hordes of Russia 
fell in the hour of momentary ezhausticHi upon us. Indignation at 
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this shameless violation of the laws of nations supplied the tolsbI 
rest, and wo rose to meet the intruding foe ; but it was natonJ dtt 
the nation looked around with anxictj, if there be no power oq esrk 
raising its protesting voice against that impious act of trampling d?«i 
the law of nations, the common property of all hamanitj : if xben 
bo no power on earth to cheer us by a word of approbadon in 
bearing up in legitimate defence against a world in arms. Alas ! 
such word was heard. Wo stood forsaken and alone ! It was upoi 
tliat ground of forsakenness that treason spread its poison into oor 
ranks. They told my nation, ' Your case is hopeless. Kossuth hm 
nBiiUTvii you that, if you drive out the Austrians from your territoiT. 
and diHiIun^ your inde])endence, your independence perhaps will he 
recognized by the French republic, probably by England, but oertunlr 
by Aiiierioa. And look ! none has recognized you, not even the 
IJnitiHl States, though with them it was, from the time of Washington, 
alwayrt u constant principle to recognize every government. 

** * You are not rci'ognizeil. You are forsaken by the whole world! 
Kus.suth hiLM a.^surol you that it is impossible the constitutional powen 
of the world should jHTniit, without a word of protest, Russia to inter- 
fort^ willi the domestic concerns of Hungary; and look I — Russia has 
interfi'reil, llio laws of nations are broken, the political balance of 
|K)wer is upset.* Uiissia assumed the position of a despotic arbiter of 
ilio eoiulilioii of tlie world; and still noloily raised a single word of 
protect in tavor of lUingary's just and holy cause. Such was the 
insinuatiou wliieh Kiissian diploniaev. with its wonted subterraneoos 
»kill, iiislilKd, dn>p by drop, into my brave people's manly heart: and, 
alxH ! I I'ouM not sav that ilio insinuation was false. The French 
n'pul.lie, iti.-tead of protesting against the intorferencc of Russia, fol- 
lowed iis example, auvl interfered itself at Homo. Ureal Britain, 
iuHtead of prv>tostiiiL:, elieeked Turkey in her res'.dution to oppose that 
now aL;;;i;uulizeiueui of Kussia; and the United States of America 
rcmaiiuHl silent, iiwtead of pixHesting against ihe violation of those 
laws of nature and of nature's it\yl, in the maintenance of which 
noUnly can Iv more interested than the groat republic* of America ! 

** All this ha\iii;' been true, it w;is the sentiment of standing for- 
laken and alone l»y whieU the skill of our eueniies suecectleil lo spread 
the dos|>ondeney of hopelessness through our ranks. It was this de- 
•poudeney, and not the arms of Russia, which caused us to fall. Self- 
oonfidoncv Wt is more than half a defeat. Had Ameriea sent a diplo- 
auitic a^ut to Hungary, greeting us amongst the iuUcpoudcnt powers 
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on earth, recognizing our independence, and declaring Russian inter- 
ference to be contrary to the laws of nations, that despondency, that 
loss of self-confidence, had never gained ground in our ranks. With- 
out this, treason would have been impossible ; and without treason, all 
the disposable power of Russia would never have succeeded to over- 
come our arms, — never! I would have rather brought the well- 
deserved punishment home to her, — would have shaken her at home. 
Poland — heroic, unfortunate Poland ! — would now be free ; Turkey 
delivered from the nightmare now pressing her chest; and I, according 
to all probability, would have seen Moscow in triumph, instead of 
seeing Salem in exile ! 

" Well, there is a just God in heaven, and there will be yet justice V% 
on earth. The day of retribution will yet come ! 

" Such being the sad tale of my father-land, — ^ which, by a timely 
token of your brotherly sympathy, might have been saved, and which 
now has lost everything, except its honor, its trust in God, its hope of 
resurrection, its confidence in my patriotic exertions, and its steady res- 
olution to strike once more the inexorable blow of retribution at 
tyrants and tyranny, — if the cause I plead were a particular cause, 
I would place it upon the ground of well-deserved sympathy, and 
would try to kindle into a flame of excitement the generous a£fection8 
of your hearts ; and I would succeed. 

'^ However, a great crisis in human a&irs, universally felt to be 
approaching, having placed my humble self in the position of being 
entitled to claim for my cause a universality not restricted by the 
geographical limits of a country, or even of Europe itself, or by the 
moral limits of nationalities, but possessing an interest common to • 
all the Christian world, it is calm, considerate conviction, and not the 
passing excitement of generous sentiments, which I seek. I hopOi 
therefore, to meet the approbation of this intelligent assembly, when, 
instead of pleasing you by an attempt at eloquence, — for which, in my 
gick condition, I indeed have not sufficient freshness of mind, — I 
rather will enter into some dry but not unimportant considerations, 
which the citizens of Salem, claiming the glory of high commercial 
reputation, will kindly appreciate. 

'^ Gentlemen, I often heard the remark that, if the United States 
do not care for the policy of the world, they yrill continue to grow 
internally, and will soon become the mightiest realm on earth, — a 
republic of a hundred millions of energetic freemen, strong enough to 
defy all the rest of the world, and to control the destinies of mankind. 

16 
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And sorely this isyoor glorionslot; butooljimder the coDfitkadii^ 
before yoa hare, in peace and in tranqnillitj. grown ao stno^. do Im^ 
tile combination arrests bj craft and Tiolence your giant s CGime: ai 
this, again, is only nnder the condition poasiUe, that Enope beeooK 
free, and the league of despots become not aaflieie&tij- poverfU to 
check the peaceful development of your strength. But Rosebl ido^ 
this embodiment of the principle of despotism, is working hard fat Ae 
development of her power. Whilst yoa grow interaaD j. her abk d^k- 
macy has spread its nets all over the continent of Eon^ ; there ii 
scarcely any prince more there who feels not honored to be an under- 
ling of the great Czar; the despots are all leagued against the fieedoa 
of the nations ; and, should the principle of absolutism succeed to ca- 
solidate their power, and lastingly to keep down the nations, then dcj 
must, even by the instinct of self-preservation, try to check the fat- 
ther development of your republic. In vain they would have qok de 
Uood of millions, in vain they would have doomed themselTes to eiff- 
nal damnation, if they would allow that the United States shonU 
become the ruling power on eartL They crushed poor Hunguj, 
because her example was considered dangerous. How could thej 
permit you to become so mighty as to be not only dangerous by ym 
example, but by your power a certain ruin to despotism ? They wiH 
they muit, do everytliing to check your glorious progress. Be sixre, 
as soon as they have crushed the spirit of freedom in Europe, as soca 
as they command all the forces of the continent, they will marshal 
them against you. Of course, they will not lead their fleets aol 
armies at once across the ocean ; they will first ruin your pro^peritj 
by ruining your commerce. They will exclude America from the 
markets of Europe, not only because they fear the republican propa- 
gandism of your commerce, but also because Russia requires those 
markets for her own products. 

" I remember in my own country, one thousand years ago, car 
ancestors came from Asia, a conquering people, seeking a new home. 
For one hundred and fifty years there was a policy of war. It was s 
necessity to them, that they might show their power and strength, to 
maintain that policy ; and they became the terror of Europe, so Etf 
even as France. * 

" Now, our people know that war can never, for all future time, be 
regarded as a principle, but only as a policy. Principles are eternal ; 
but whoever takes policy for a principle puts himself in a position of 
doing wilful wrong. 
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'' This reminds me of a circumstance that is interesting, as an evi- 
dence of the shrewdness of Russian diplomacy in sechring new means 
for a market for their produce. 

'^ The Ottoman empire, after Constantinople had been conquered, 
adopted the old policy of the Greek empire, in many respects. Its 
chief feature, in this policy, was a great care that the capital should 
always be provided with cheap bread. For this purpose, the exporta- 
tion of corn was most strictly forbidden. This was a false doctrine. 
Cheap bread is not the result of prohibitory laws ; but such was the 
law of Turkey during four centuries. 

'' In 1848, Russian diplomacy, which is always accustomed to take 
the chestnuts out of the fire with foreign hands, suggested a treaty 
contradicting the prohibitory system. A high tax on com was sure to 
give Russia the exclusive sale, not only in Turkey, but also in Con- 
stantinople. The treaty was accomplished, and the Turkish govern- 
ment pledged itself not to forbid the exportation of com, but to 
replace the prohibitory act by a duty of twelve per cent., which, by 
various considerations, was augmented to forty per cent. There being 
no railroads in that country, an immense sum must be paid for trans- 
portation. The high duty on exportation was not only laid on for 
foreign countries, but also for transportation between its own ports. 
This arrangement was not extended to Constantinople, but was replaced 
by the Octroi duty, which is much the same as a duty for entering 
goods into Salem from Lynn. 

** Under this treaty, Constantinople receives from Russia com to 
the value of five millions of piastres, and other stu& three millions, in a 
single year. Still, Russia protests, before the world, against the 
treaty, pretending that it prevents Russian produce firom competiog 
fairly with the produce of other nations. The consequence of it is, 
Turkish com is not only driven out of Europe, but even out of its own 
metropolis. 

" I have heard some say that you cannot be excluded firom the mar- ' 

kets of Europe, the benefits of your commerce being reciprocal. But, \J 
if you examine closer the commercial system of all the nations over 
which the Czar of Russia extends his direct or protective sway, you 
will soon perceive that the foundations of such an exclusive system are 
already laid down, and that it will be extended, with the consistency 
of despotism, further and further. Your republican wheat is excluded 
firom all the markets of continental Europe ; and, if a fiunine opens for 
a short time the seaports closed against you, the wheat of the Volga 
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sopenedes the whett of the MiaDdBppi; and ibr eioy 
buiBheli exported b j New York, Odessa exports a hnndnd fhonsaaiL 
Li England only yoa retained a yictoriona eompetitioii agumfe Bnaak 
Your export of eom fruits there rose, under finvonUe cirenmatanee^ 
after the repeal of the corn-laws, to eighteen nuDioDa of Imshnls 
Bnasia most try to wrest that immense market fitnn yoo. Yoa aea 
already established there a protectionist ministry, qqpoaed by party 
spirit, also, to the development of liberal institatioDa. Yoa will aea 
every anti-liberal step supported, in England, by all the aeont akiD 
of Russia, under the condition that your commerce shall agua ba 
checked by the relntroduction of the corn-laws, and their eftct liniitBi 
by a special treaty in &vor of Bussia. And, should the poUie Qpnuoa 
of the people of Great Britain make an illiberal government impaaaihlei 
you win see England entangled into embarrassing diffionltiea. You 
will see her attacked; you will see the export of her manu&ctmea 
excluded from the continent of Europe, and thus not only her pros- 
perity upset, but also your commerce checked. 

" Duties of a hundred and more per cent weigh heavily upon the 
republican tobacco, the tobacco trade being everywhere a monopoly of 
the governments ; consequently the use of tobacco, by high price, veiy 
limited, in comparison to what it would be if the nations of Europe 
were free. 

*' The hemp of Russia excludes the hemp of Kentucky ; and, thou^ 
the official returns of your commerce show how small is your export 
of cotton to the continent of Europe, and, in comparison to the popula- 
tion, smaller in the same ratio in which the governments are more 
despotic, yet you will find the continental papers claiming protection 
for the linen industry of Europe. The starvation of the linen-weavers 
fills, year by year, and week by week, the columns of certain European 
papers. Let liberty in Europe be lastingly destroyed, and the fiax ai 
Biga will supersede the cotton of America, by a slight alteration of 
the tariff; and, so frr as cotton, to a certain extent, would still be 
required, you will see American cotton excluded in &vor of the Levant 
cotton. 

'* Perhaps there may be found some who believe that, if the manu- 
fibcturing industry of England should be checked, it would be, perhapSi 
good for this country. In my opinion, such a consideration is a fidlacy. 
And why? There are, for your home industry, only two things,— 
free trade or protection. Li either case, it is of the highest importance 
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to joa that Old EDgland shoulcl have markets in other parts of the 
world. 

''If the protective policy prevails, it is quite clear that England 
should have free markets in other parts of the world, that it may not 
be forced to resort to smuggle its products into your country. In such 
a country, with an immense sea-coast, it cannot be sufficiently guarded 
against a trade of this description. There is, therefore, a necessity 
that England should have free markets. 

" On the other hand, if the principle of free trade prevails, one cir- 
cumstance is clear, — there may be some branches of foreign industry 
more fevorable for your purposes than your own. In those branches 
foreign competition will be before you, so you can't stand ; ^)ut you 
will have markets in other parts of the world, by which you may defy 
competition. 

" In Lowell, yesterday, at the carpet-mills, I was highly interested. 
In asking information of profit and prices, I found that the hand- 
looms are working with a loss. And there is just this difference in the 
power-loom, — it goes on successfully with small profits. Its products 
can find a ready sale in Hungary ; in Turkey every peasant will want 
a carpet, and you will find for them immense markets in other parts 
of the world. But, if the Russian policy prevails, you will never find 
the markets. 

"It is for your interests, then, that Old England should have suf- 
ficient markets for her produce. The more markets she can compete 
in, the more cotton she will want, and that is a very important 
ingredient in your commerce ; and when England can find markets, 
her commerce will never resort to smuggling. 

"You have scarcely any other customer in Europe than England; 
and, as I already remarked, the despots countenance, even there, a 
government which intends to tax your wheat ; and they will rejoice to 
ruin English cotton industry and American cotton production at once. 
And they can do it, if they are allowed to carry their ambitious 
schemes of overcoming the resistance of the reluctant nations. It is a 
part of the scheme to muzzle the English lion, — you see already how 
they are preparing for this blow, — and Russia will become the master 
of Constantinople, and by Constantinople the master of the Mediter- 
ranean, and by the Mediterranean the master of three-quarters of the 
globe. Egypt, Macedonia, Asia Minor, — the country and early home 
of the cotton-plant, — are then the immediate provinces of Russia, — 
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heayen and hell there is no compromise. No transactions are possible 
between absolutism and republicanism. You will remember, in the 
early part of the present century, the embargo, and the consequent 
destruction of American commerce. 

'* But a man of your own state, a President of the United States, — 
John Quincy Adams, — with enlarged sagacity, which never mistook 
as to measures, accepted a di£ferent policy, when he consented to and 
accepted the Panama mission, to consider the consequence of the Holy 
Alliance upon the interests of the South American republics. 

** Now, I beg you to reflect, gentlemen, in what condition South 
America is different from Europe as respects your own country. You 
must look at the thousand ties that bind you to Europe. In Wash- 
ington, a senator from California, a generous friend of mine, told me 
he was thirty days, by steamer, to the seat of government. Well, you 
speak of distance, — just give me a good steamer, and good sailors, and 
you will see raised, in twenty days, the flag of freedom in Hungary. 
[Applause.] 

* * I remember, that when one of your glorious stars (Florida, I think it 
was) was about to be introduced, the question of discussion and objec- 
tion became that the distance was great. It was argued that the 
limits of the government would be extended so far that its duties could 
not be properly attended too. The president answered that the dis- 
tance was not too great, if the seat of government could be reached in 
thirty days. So far you have extended your territory ; and I am 
almost inclined to ask my poor Hungary to be accepted as a star in 
your glorious galaxy. [Prolonged cheering.] She might become a 
star in this immortal constellation, because she is not so far as thirty 
days off from you. [Applause.] 

"What little English I know, I learned from your Shakspeare; 
and I learned from him that ' there are more things in heaven and 
earth than are dreamed of in our philosophy.' Who knows what the 
future may bring forth? I trust in God that all nations will become 
free, and that they will be united for the eternal interests of humanity ; 
and in that galaxy of freedom I know what place the United States 
will have. 

" One word more. When John Quincy Adams raised the United 
States to be a power on earth, he was objected to, because it was 
thought possible that that step might give offence to the Holy Alliance. 
His answer was in these memorable words : ' The United States must 
take counsel of their rights and duties, and not from their fears.' 
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"The Anglo-Saxon race represents constitational govemiiMnls. 
United for those, we will have what we want — fidr play ; and, relying 
' upon our God, the justness of our cause, iron wills, honest hemrtSi 
and good swords,' my people will strike once more for fineedom, inde- 
pendence, and for father-land ! " 

At the conclusion of Kossuth's speech, Mr. Phillips introduced to 
the meeting the Hon. Anson Burlingame, who made the following 
remarks; which were heartily cheered : 

HB. BURLIXGAME's SPEECH. 

" In reply to your call, I will only detain you to express the gratifi- 
cation I feel, as a member of the committee* charged with the delight- 
ful duty of conducting our distinguished guest to the state, at the 
reception with which he has everywhere been greeted. Our first 
iuTitation found him beyond the Alleghanies with the free sons of the 
West, — he had then visited the chief cities along the Atlantic slope. 
Since then, he has made the wide circuit of the republic, everywhere 
pouring out his life into the great bosom of the people, filling it with 
the loftiest scDtiments. [Applause.] He kindled the bold spirit of 
our western land into a flame of enthusiasm. [Applause.] He laid 
his hand tenderly upon the fiery heart of the South, and soothed it 
into sympathy. This he did before he turned his fcxn toward New 
En;:;Iand : and maiiv of his friends, in this home of his friends, feared 
— because of the Ion:: interval between his arrival in the countrv and 
his visit here — that the original interest awakened by the story of 
his heroic life might have somewhat declined : but the shouts of the 
people with which he is greeted — rising, as they do here to-night, like 
the voice of manv waters — tell us that the interest in liimself and 
country has rather deepened than diminished. [Loud applause.] 

** He does not feel the breeze from the distant prairies, or enjoy the 
fragrance of the magnolia's blossoms: but here, on these cold hills, and 
by this stormy sea. he has found hearts as God made them, open to 
the reception of truth, and responsive to the voice of humanity. 
[Applause.] And why is it that this people — taught frc-m the cradle 
to the grave to conserve its own dignity — gives itself wi:h child-like 
oonfidenco to the voice of this one man. and he a stranger ? Is it Mind 
adoration of that form, not yet quite wasted by the dungeon or broken 
by the toils of a struggling life. — for that which may be ocdd in an 
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hour? — No! no! It is because eternal truth dwells on those lips; 
it is because those eyes beam with the eflFulgence of principles which 
shall flourish in immortal vigor when all men are in the dust. [Ap- 
plause.] But, gentlemen, I shall not give wing to speech, or do any- 
thing to break the delicious spell which now enthralls you. I leave 
you to the charms of the serene eloquence you have heard, feeling that 
its mournful melody will linger in your memories like the recollections 
of some grand old song, long after the voice which made it shall have 
died away." [Applause.] 

Mr. Phillips next introduced M. Pulszky, who made a brief but very 
happy speech. He remarked, that he was nothing more than an 
humble star in the milky way, whose light faded and disappeared 
before the effulgent beams of the glorious sun. He said, significantly, 
in conclusion, that the audience had called him out, and he had obeyed 
their call. What they had now heard from him was of little import- 
ance ; but he was going across the water, and he was in hopes they 
would, not long hence, hear something about him. 

The meeting then adjourned, and Kossuth and attendants left Salem 
for Boston, in a special train, as soon as they could reach the depot 
from the hall. 



KOSSUTH'S VISIT TO THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Kossuth, accompanied by M. Pulszky, Mayor Seaver, Speaker 
Banks, Amasa Walker, Secretary of State, and others, visited several 
of the Public Schools of Boston, on Saturday, May 8. The first one 
visited was the Hancock School for girls. The girls, to the number 
of nearly seven hundred, were all assembled in the large hall of the 
building, nearly filling the entire room. Upon the black-board, on the 
right of the entrance, was inscribed the words, " Welcome, Kossuth, 
to the Free Schools of a Free Land. Liberty has triumphed on Bun- 
ker's Hill, — it will triumph around Buda's Hill ! " On the board on 
the left were the words : " Hancock School. Instituted 1822. Re- 
moved to this house, 1848." These inscriptions were executed in a 
beautiful style by Misses Ellis and Andrews. 

The guests reached the school-house about half-past ten o'clock, and 
were received by the children standing. When the company were 
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seated, the cliildren resumed their seats, and, in an admiiaUe 
ner, sang one of their beautifol songs, — " Hail, Bright Land of 
Liberty." 

Mr. Norcross, chairman of the Hancock School Committee, then 
introdaced George Allen, Esq., the Principal of the school, to Kos- 
suth. Mr. Allen welcomed Kossuth in the following manner : 

'< Governor Kossuth : In behalf of the Hancock School^ and bj 
authority of the illustrious name it bears, I have the honor to welcome 
you here as the champion of human rights, the vindicator of naticmal 
independence, and therefore, of necessity, as well as choice, ibe friend 
of universal education, 

" The seven hundred pupils who daily congr^te here, to be educated 
in the elements of useful knowledge, are the hopeful daughters al 
wise-hearted mothers, who themselves teach their children to love and 
honor the assertors and defenders, in all countries, of the inalienahle 
rights of mankind. 

'' It was the &r-seeing spirit of liberty, strong and resolute in the 
bosoms of our fathers, which in our m&ni colony established free 
universal education, to secure and perpetuate those rights for the kve 
of which they settled on these storm-beaten rocks, and by the power of 
which they struck from them so many streams of happy life. 

" This free school, now honored by your presence, is but one of the 
many which give strength and beauty and renown to our city. It is 
but one of the thousands which are the glory and safeguard of the 
state ; and, therefore, on this occasion, I claim the right and assume 
the honor of greeting your Excellency, and of bidding you a heart-full 
welcome to the Hancock School, as a type and representation of 
free universal education throughout this commomcealth. If or 
do I assume too much in using this opportunity to assure your Excel- 
lency that, were the pupils of all the schools of Massachusetts congre- 
gated in one vast throng, their acclamation would break forth, as one 
voice, in behalf of the great mission for mankind which has brought 
you to this land, and which occupies so broadly the sympathies of this 
nation. I only utter their united, hearty wish, when I add, Cfod 
speed your noble and generous enterprise to its glorious, beneficent 
consummation, 

''And now, sir, in introducing you to this school, permit me to 
assure you that the words you see before you, * Welcome, Kossuth, to 
the Free Schools of a Free Land,' are a cordial greeting ; and that we 
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all unite in the wish, that your prediction, that ' Liberty will triumph 
around Buda's Hill,' may speedily be accomplished; and then the 
world will no longer say, 'American Liberty,' a privilege^ — but 
' Liberty,' a principleJ^ 

Kossuth replied to this address in a few remarks, which were spoken 
in so low a tone as to indicate extreme illness. He looked quite feeble, 
and was evidently hardly able to stand. His reply was in substance 
this: 

'^ I thank you, sir, for the kind sentiments you have expressed, and 
the pleasure you have afforded me in the opportunity to visit this, one 
of the great work-shops of the mind of Massachusetts. Education 
and intelligence must always be the chief support of freedom ; and the 
education of ladies is greatly important, who have, in so large a degree, 
to form the infant and youthful mind of a nation. I regret that illness 
deprives me of the power to raise my voice so that my thanks can be 
heard by all the beautiful and interesting children who are here, and 
in whose name you have welcomed me." 

Mr. Allen then introduced to Kossuth Miss Sarah F. Whitmore, 
as the head pupil of the school. Miss Whitmore approached Kossuth, 
holding in her hand a beautiful nosegay, and addressed him as follows : 

" Sir : We present to you this in token of regard to your mother, 
whose name will ever be fragrant in our memories, as the mother of a 
noble son. May she Uve to witness the great achievement which is 
the desire of your heart, — the rescue of your country from foreign 
oppression, and the restoration to it of more than its ancient 
liberties ! " 

Kossuth received the nosegay, and replied, with much emotion, in 
substance as follows : 

** I thank you for your kindness. My poor mother would desire 
the fulfilment of your kind wishes ; but, alas ! I fear she will not be 
spared. Such has been the pressure of adversity upon her in latter 
years, that I fear almost hourly to hear tidings of her departure. 
But she will look down from above upon us and upon you. I thank 
you, thank you very kindly ! " 

The scholars then si^ ^^Hail Columbia," and Kossuth was next 
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conducted to Mr Allen's room, to which his class had prevK Hialy 
repaired. Inscribed upon the black-board in this room was the Al- 
lowing extract from one of Kossuth's speeches, executed by MisMi 
Tewksburj and Ghipman : — '^ Let the House of Austria trust to its 
bayonets and its Czar. The people of Hungary and myself, — we 
trust m God ! " 

After spending a few moments in this extremely well-arranged room, 
Kossuth and those accompanying him repaired to their carriages, and 
proceeded to the Primary School in East Orange-street Here Kossuth 
was introduced to Miss Russell, the teacher, and several other ladies. 
Mr. Cook, President of the Primary Board, cordially welcomed Kossuth 
to the school. Upon the guests leaving, the children sung '^ Remem- 
ber," and '* Happy Land." The visit gave much pleasure to Kossuth 
and his companions. 

The party then proceeded to the English High School, where Mr. 
Sherwin, the master, introduced Kossuth to the pupils as one with 
whose history they were well acquainted. The scholars were then 
examined in various studies. 

Li the Latin School Dr. E. Bcecher welcomed Kossuth in a speech 
of some length, in which he alluded to the public schools of Massa- 
chusetts as worthy of the attention of Kossuth, engaged, as he was, in 
the mission of introducing fi-ee institutions into the Old World. 

^In reply, Kossuth said that he experienced great pleasure in what 
he had seen and heard concerning institutions of public instruction in 
the United States, and especially in Massachusetts. The higher 
institutions, as those for instruction in the Latin language, were 
important, for the reason that the highest philosophy of life and the 
mysteries of the human heart were scaled up in that literature. 

He could not look upon these institutions without feeling that it 
was but a place for instruction, rather than for education. Although 
greatly pleased with what he had seen, he was far from thinking the 
American system perfect. There was not freedom in instruction ia 
the higher universities. 

The organization of the corps of professors was less perfect than 
that of the univei-sities of Europe. The young gentlemen, he entreated, 
must not think instruction an employment for a period of life ; it wis 
the work of life itself Who could say how far the human intellect 
could reach, what limit to the progress of our race, devoted to instruc- 
tion and not believing in education 7 It was the very venom of the 
flower to regard a system, or an attainment, as perfect No advance 
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can be made when such is the philosophy. He should gladly avail 
himself of the good wishes expressed for him and his country, when 
opportunity offered, of his experience in the United States, and 
especially in Massachusetts. It would give him great pleasure to 
listen to an exhibition of the attainment of the scholars. 

At the conclusion of his remarks, an extract from the speech of 
Webster on the trial of Ejiapp was spoken by one of the pupils, 
which, with some other exercises, closed the proceedings. Kossuth, 
who was evidently suffering greatly, returned to the Revere House. 



GERMAN KOSSUTH MEETING IN BOSTON. 

On Saturday, May 8th, the Germans of Boston enjoyed the pleasure 
of listening to an address, in the femiliar language of the fether-land, 
from the representative of Hungary. How highly they esteemed this, 
their numerous attendance testifies. From seven to eight hundred 
persons were assembled at the Melodeon. After the organization of 
the meeting, and the choice of Mr. Wagner as president, Messrs. B. 
Domschke and F. Piper as vice-presidents, and Messrs. E. Schlager 
and L. Meyer as secretaries, Kossuth, at eight o'clock, was intro- 
duced by the German committee. After the cheering had subsided, 
the Germania Serenade Band, accompanying the **Liederkranz," 
greeted him with the inspiring strains of the " Mannerschwur." Mr. 
Domschke, of the committee, then delivered the following address ; 

" German Fellow-citizens : Governor Kossuth is about to address 
you. This occasion is one of great importance to us. Apart from the 
pleasure which this announcement affords us all, it is also a fact of 
peculiar significance. Fellow-citizens, a man will address you who is 
the representative of a brave and freedom-loving people. Our hearts, 
too, beat for the freedom of the father-land, and in them will his 
heroic words find thousand-fold echoes, who unites in himself the sor- 
rows and the hopes of his nation. It will recall to our recollection the 
glorious deeds of a race who have avenged the base ingratitude of 
tyrants. When formerly Maria Theresa, Empress of Austria, 
implored the Hungarians, with tears, to aid her against the enemies of 
her crown, they cried, ^ Let us die for our queen ! ' A hundred 
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jeiiB afterwards the imperial house, whose eristence, the Hm^anani 
had preserved, stains the sml with Hungarian Uood ! It is ftr 
CvOTemor Kossuth thai the people of Hnngaiy are waiting to aTengs 
this blood-shed. In consideratiim fiirthennore of the bold perserer- 
aiioe with which GoTemor Kossuth prepared and maintuned a right- 
eous warfiire against the hirelings of Jesuitical power, of the firmness 
with which he adhered to republican principles, and of the sacrifices 
he made for the r^eneration of his oppressed people, this will be to us 
a memorable occasion. Let us give to Governor Kossuth our sympa- 
thy and our aid, that he, in union with other nations, may overthrow 
the worn-out dynasties of Europe, and upon the ruins of these dd 
powers erect new states, wherein no longer murder shall be called 
justice, and lies be told by the grace of God. 

'' Mr. Governor, I invite you to address our German dtiaoiSy who 
honor you as the herald of the coming day." 

SPEECH OF KOSSUTH TO THE GERMANS. 

'' Honored Assembly : I have this evening felt hearty satisfibctioo. 
I have considered this assembly as a new manifestation that the prin- 
ciple of the solidarity of the European war of freedom glows warmly 
in the hearts of the Germans in America. It is this sense of solidaritv. 
the principle which I represent, — it is the sense of solidarity which 
awakens for me that touching, sincere and brotherly sympathy, with 
which the Germans in America every where approach me, — a sympathy 
which shall remain deeply impressed in the grateful recollections of 
my life, in so many respects a gloomy one. I trust that, by the 
mutual exchange of ideas, we may grow strong in the belief of 
Europe's future, and in steadfast resolution, so that we may 
work together, to the best of our abilities, united by a common 
sympathy. 

" But a rheumatic fever has so oppressed my head, that, with all 
the strength of my will, I am unable to reduce my thoughts to a logi- 
cal argument. I remember well that remark of Schiller, that the will 
has power to restrain the body, even against its will ; but it is very 
difficult to force my brain to think now. I pray you, therefore, to 
excuse me, and, while offering my heart-felt thanks for your kindness, 
I will confine myself to a few dry statements, and rather offer you 
fix)d for reflection than proceed to develop my ideas. 

" The Germans in America — and the remark applies to the pres- 
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ent assembly — are divided into two clasaes. The first claas com- 
prises those who regard the hospitable shores of America not as a 
new home, but merely as a temporary asylum. Associates in a 
common misfortune, a sacrifice to the same stroke of destiny, they 
await here, with eager longing, the hour when they shall become 
fellow-soldiers of the united nations in the struggle against despotism* 
The second class consists of those who, emigrating fi:t)m the father- 
land, have established themselves in a new home, but have still mani- 
fested a true love for the land of their burth, and have sympathized 
with the misfortunes, the hopes, the wishes and the sorrows, of those 
left behind. The first class I regard as an active element in the 
coming war in Europe ; the other, as an element of assistance. In this 
consideration, it seems to me that a field of labor presents itself, common 
to both classes ; and, moreover, a special field for jsach of them. Permit 
me to expl&in what pertains to the agency of both classes, and what to 
each one in its individual capacity. It pertains to the common 
efficacy of both to endeavor, by all their intellectual powers, — not by 
the press alone, nor merely through the German press, but by word 
and united action, — to oppose those prejudices by which our enemies 
are enabled to obstruct the national activity, as well as that of individ- 
uals, in America. Among those prejudices whereby success may be 
baffled, or at any rate weakened, it is necessary to reckon the opinion, 
that the interests of the United States are opposed to an active par- 
ticipation in the shaping of the future. It is for you, Germans of 
America, to represent and cherish the opposite principles. 

' ' In the gradual development of national being, a state arrives at that 
point where it is necessary for it to become a power upon earth. The 
United States have reached that position. It is for you to bring this 
tact continually before the pubUc, to show that free America is not 1/ 

yet a power upon earth, because she has never yet had weight in the 
political balance ; — not that she has not the requisite strength, but 
because she has never had the desire. 

''It is for you to show what dangers will threaten, should a nation 
neglect to take the position which circumstances offer. Explain 
to the American public how propitious is the present moment for 
assuming this position among the nations of the earth, and upon the 
safe foundation of national right Believe me, there is no surer found- 
ation for the position of might than upon the basis of right It is, 
indeed, a rare good fortune to have such an opportunity presented, 
which, if neglected now, will, perhaps, not occur again in a century. 
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The preset state of Europe, the thousand signs of the times, rraniDd 
us of this. Woe to Europe, I say, woe to mankind, if this opportonity 
shall pass unheeded ! It is for jou to bring this bet before tlra 
American people, that, if they stand aloof in the impending struggle 
of the European nations against despotism, they separate themselves 
fiom the society of mankind ; — whether despotism or freedom be tri- 
umphant, their position is isolated. In the former case, they will be 
isolated ; for all intercourse, morally and materially, between repub- 
lican America and Europe, is dangerous to absolutism. But, on the 
other hand, if freedom is yictorious, the nations of Europe, in didr 
hour of prosperity, must stand aloof from that portion of the world 
which deserted them in their days of adversity and danger. 

'^ It is very easy to o(Hnprehend what are the consequences, in the 
present case, of a national isolation. The United States have either 
to wage a war for life and death with the whole world, or, at best, wiD 
sink to the level of Japan, China or Paraguay. 

" This is a prejudice which cannot be too perseveringly opposed. 
The next prejudice which works very perniciously against the consum- 
mation of brotherly union between these two quarters of the globe is, 
that the people of Europe are not fit for fiieedom and self-government 
Truly, I am surprised to hear this reproach uttered against the foun- 
tain of civilization, of knowledge and worldly wisdom, from which even 
these United States have derived their strength ; it is an insult to cast 
this reproach of unfitness into the teeth of the one hundred and 
fifty millions of Europe. It concerns the honor of the Germans of 
America to show that the forty millions of their countrymen in the 
heart of Europe are not unfitted to govern themselves ; it concerns 
your own reputation, German citizens of America, to refute this cal- 
umny. Well may they feel pride in their own strength ; but they 
must not suppose that with themselves all noble feeling has left the 
old father-land, or that nothing remains there worthy of a brighter 
fiiture. 

" It concerns your honor to bring back to the recollection of your 
fellow-citizens that, in fact, all who have emigrated to America are 
republicans : but that the German citizens of America yield to no one 
in their conviction of the worth of such institutions, or in the practice 
of them. And now tliat they have emigrated hither and become 
republicans, how despondent we should feel, should the remaining 
millions, who are left behind, be condemned to remain forever in a 
state of in&ncy ! 
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''It concerns the honor of the German people, and particularly of 
yoorselves, to oppose this prejudice, that insults may not be added to 
our misfortunes. 

" No nation was bom for slavery^ but we were all bom for fireedom. 
What an absurdity, then, to say that man is not fitted for that state 
to which he was bom ! 

'' The third prejudice is this : it is said that, as circumstances at 
present exist, if there is no prospect of an immediate revolution in 
Europe, it is useless to assist in sustaining preparations for that pur- 
pose. It is the old philosophy of the peasant in Horace, who waits for 
the stream to flow by, and continually exclaims, ' We shall have time 
enough to-morrow,' and again the next day, &c., &c. But there are 
many among you who were contemporaries in the times before 1849. 
In my feeble state of health I cannot relate or dwell upon the his- 
tory of that time, so pregnant with meaning ; but still the history of 
1848-49 is sufficient to teach every sensible man, first, that the move- 
ments of that period must have fisuled, and, secondly, that &om that 
fidlure ajiother revolution must necessarily follow. 

" Keep this parallel ever before the eyes of the American people ; 
show them the abnormity of the condition of Europe, of the impossi- 
bility of its continuance, and the folly of relying upon a future which 
the death of a single man can immediately shake to its very centre. If 
fidse intelligence from Europe flies over hither, a commercial crisis at 
once ensues. 

'' I have myself seen it on the occasion of the report of the death 
of Louis Napoleon. And how, when one hundred and fifty millions of 
men are resolved to win fi*eedom with their blood, — when, on the one 
side, there is this apprehension, and, on the other, the slightest breath 
may turn the scale, — can they say, indeed, the revolution has no chance? 
I must acknowledge the good will of our great-hearted friends in Amer- 
ica, who declare, ''when the time comes, we shall not be wanting." 
We shall see what mighty aid will come over from America. I believe 
— yes, I know — that there is no power on earth which can bid the 
brotherly beating of the pulse of the people of America be still. 

'' But, as to the men who by circumstances have been placed in the 
position to take the lead in effecting the revolution of Europe, they must 
feel the immense responsibility of building a plan upon such naked 
prospects. One can base no plan upon such hopes, upon such prom- 
ises ; you must have power in the hand, if you would strike the blow; 
it is important to spread abroad the conviction that it is a thousand 
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tunes more naefbl that ihe men who, bj circamstanoeB, Im^e been 
placed in a position to act as leaders, should be able to remain mv- 
ters of circumstances, than to promise aid for a time when aaBiatanes 
will be either useless or too late. • 

" A fourth prejudice is, an unwillingness to go hand in hand with 
Great Britain in the adoption of foreign policy. It is your missioB 
to teach the nations how the feelings of hatred are descended from 
finrmer times, and cannot be our counsellors in the exigencies of the 
present. And it is among the conditions of the obtaining of liberty that 
England shall not place herself upon the side of despotism. We have, 
indeed, enemies enough. I trust that the moral influence of the Amer- 
ican people may make for us an ally even in the people of England. 

'' What an immense gain for mankind, what a guarantee fixr the 
future, would this determination of America create, — that this seed 
should mature, that America should take her stand for the law of 
y nations, for the rights of the people ! Let America, with her moral 
influence, be on our side, and* the people of Europe would find but few 
enemies to fight against Never were there more reasons that the 
consciousness of the necessities of the present time should not be made 
subordinate to the hatred of former times. Especially should not the 
sins of governments be visited upon their people. Who has suffered 
more from Rusia than my own unhappy father-land 7 Do I, therefore, 
hate the people of Russia ? God sees my heart. I love it as a brother- 
nation, I desire its freedom, and I hope for it this future, even as I do 
the coming of liberty for every nation. And I speak not from mere 
philanthropy when I utter this, but it is the consequence of my 
wishes for my own father-land. Freedom isolated, certainly is not 
secure. Universal freedom is secure to all etemitv ! 

" Resistance to these prejudices is the common duty of both classes 
of the Germans in America. Let us consider the particular duties of 
the first class. It is natural and simple. This class consists of those 
emigrants who have no intention of making here a permanent home, 
but who await, with anxious longing, the hour which shall call tliem 
back to the old ancestral home. It must be the desire of their hearts 
to take part in the battle for the freedom of the German father-land. 
Their duty, therefore, at the present time, is, to be active, to be ready 
to fulfil their duties when the moment draws near. My poor com- 
panions in exile, who live scattered over the wide world, asked me 
ocmceming the prospect of their taking part in this struggle. I have 
answered them that I consider their lot to be a sad destiny, for I 
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feared that the emigratioii would lose itself in the ocean of America, 
so that DO power could again gather them together ; I feared, if the 
matter were not well considered before, that but few emigrants would 
return to Europe and take a part ; and that the German emigration 
could not be looked upon as an element of success, or as an effective 
element in the contest. It is for them to take such steps as shall 
enable the men whose duty it is, to raise the standard ; and, before they 
do it, to enable them to know with certainty how much power they 
may expect as a reliable element for the liberty of Germany ! 

^' Of course, the laws of America prohibit the fitting out of an armed 
expedition, and it is the duty of the Germans to respect the laws of 
their hospitable asylum. 

'^But no law prohibits the exile to prepare himself to fulfil his 
duty towards his father-land, when time and circumstances shall per- 
mit. And, if these brave men whom I call my comrades in battle, — 
for the battle is common to all, — if they, in this preparation of 
themselves, will consider that the struggle in Europe is, and must be, 
a united one, then will they not be deceived. I, as a Hungarian, so 
look upon my duty, that I shall not fold my arms upon my breast and 
look to see what may be done anywhere in the world, or wait for a 
war to be begun in Hungary. No ! wherever the first blow shall be 
struck, — be it in the east or the west, the south or the north, — the 
blow will be struck for the common cause. It is the duty of exiles 
not only, gentlemen, to prepare their arms, but to hold themselves in 
readiness to take a part in the battle, whenever and wherever the con- 
test shall begin. 

'^ As to the special duty of the second class, who depend, with anx- 
ious longing, on their hopes for the future of Europe, and who find 
support for these hopes in their trust in God, and their trust in justice, 
it is for them to contribute material aid, so that, without loss of time, 
they may help to prepare the means of readiness for those of the first 
class. 

'^ This may these men expect who would anew devote their lives in 
the battle of liberty. They say here, money is everything, and talk 
about the almighty dollar ; but I declare to you that the almighty 
dollar is not so mighty as is the heart's blood of brave men. Let us 
beware of that word, * Too late ! ' 

'* When the time for action has come, and we first must look about 
to put ourselves in a position to act, time passes away, and with 
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snioiD MfTOw we flunk snd siy , * Hid ve 00I7 dooe eulier wbat ire 
bad detennined to do in die natter ! ' 

" If it mB or dioald be a mttfortone for tlie Gcnnans to be dirided 
into ptrtieB npon minor qnestions. let actintj unite fliem, in spHe of 
ptrties. WeD maj they depend on parties to get mdy the meuis of 
lielp, not to be g^ren to the one or the other party, but to hold them 
ready (or the decirive moment: but let this aid be reidy, so that we may 
not be obliged to look about for it when eiery moment is prcgnant witk 
flie ksue. And finther, it is your espeatl duty to throw yoor weight, 
as citiaens, into the scde. O, gentlemen, beliere that the &ct that the 
United States contain some millions of Germans has in it the finger 
of God, — this &ct is proridratial ! I do not say that the German 
dtixens of America should act npon different principles from the other 
chiiens ; but I beliere it to be most fortunate that, when we consider 
circumstances, we shall find that the truest American patriotism is an 
actiTe sympathy for the &te of Europe, to occupy en masse the kfiy 
atand-point of a true, noble, American policy, and not to sufl&r the 
questiim in which pulsates the great heart of the futureofflie world to 
be dragged down upon the base stand-pomt of petty party difiermoes ! 

*' If you unite yourselTes, so to use your position as dtiaens as the 
true interests of America require, then will you seek to verify the 
prophecy of Canning, that the Xew World is called to restore the 
equilibrium of the Old. And, if you take this position, then will you 
also show to your brethren in Europe that Germany, the heart of 
Europe, finds a mighty support in the Germans in America. Proring 
that in this way, you will exert an influence at home, to effect a unity 
of combination for the general revolution over all party divisions. You 
can assist only through what you do and prepare. It is a time for 
action. By action one gets influence, by action one becomes master 
of circumstances, — otherwise, not 

'^ There is need, in Germany, of causing the disappearance of this 
little contest of theories before one great idea. The revolution is a 
common one. It is the struggle of the united nations. But, gentle- 
men, if you believe that, if one treats Irith me, he treats with the Hun- 
garian nation, and consider that A or B is in the same relation to 
France or Italy, how important for the future of the world that even 
Germany can personify the will of her people, when it appoints a 
man through whom it may take a part in the combination for the 
revolution ! It would be of immense importance to place Germany in 
the front rank of the battle ; but, if the plan be not consummated (and 
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one can make plans only in secret), that country, unrepresented, can- 
not be included in the scheme. 

'^ It is your duty to create such a personification in a man, — or, if 
it must be, in a committee. When it is seen in Europe that the 
Germans in America are a support of the freedom of Europe, then 
they will have a word to say as to the ordering of the movement ; but, 
if you delay, then you will have no influence, and the very men in 
whom the power of the nation is represented, to whom the lead is given 
in the battle, will have to omit great Germany from their plans. I 
am too much exhausted .to develop to you further this point My 
friend Fulszky will present to you his views upon this question. 

^^ We are so intimately connected, that I will undertake to 
guarantee his views. When you hear him, you hear also my views. 
Yet a few words. It is a sad fate, that I should have scattered this 
seed in the heart of America, and must now leave it, when, if tended, 
it might grow up to a mighty tree. I am near the tune when I shall 
leave America. Duty calls me back. Who will watch the tender 
plant, when I am no longer here ? Who will shelter it from the frosts 
of indifierence 7 Germans of America ! take it under your protec- 
tion. Let me beseech you, be the guardians of this tender plant ! If 
you nurse it with German truth, with American energy then will it 
grow and bear fruit ; and the world will bless the hour which Provi- 
dence points out, which brought over here millions of Germans, who 
shall become the awakening strength and the link between the Old 
World and the New, to the common triumph of freedom and the uni- 
versal welfare of mankind ! 

^' I pray for a little .^place in your good hearts for the remembrance 
of the poor, homeless Hungarian." 

Kossuth spoke three-quarters of an hour, and introduced M. Pulszky, 
who made a very forcible address. The band and vocalists then gave 
the great national song, ^^The German's Father-land," in an excellent 
manner ; after which, the meeting adjourned, with the same proo& of 
warm enthusiasm which had marked it throughout the evening. 

''To hear Kossuth speak in German," says the Commonwealth's 
report of the meeting, "was an enjoyment which we could desire for 
every one who has heard him in English. There was a melody in his 
voice, an ease in his speaking, and a connection in his thoughts, not 
easily imagined, from hearing him in a language which he cannot 
speak without an effort." 
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KOSSUTH IN KOXBURY. 



A PUBIJO meeting of the dtkens of Roxbary inyited Eossnth to 
mit that eity, and appointed a committee to* make appropriate arrange- 
meiatB for his reception. Aocordinglj, at six o^cIock, p. v, on Mon- 
day, May 10, a deputation of the committee — Charles M. Ellis, Esq., 
ehairman — ivaited upon the Hungarian at the Bevere House, and 
oonducted their distinguished guest and suite, accompanied by General 
Wilson of the State Committee, and other gentlemen, to carriages 
wiihout, and proceeded to the line of Boabury, where Kossuth was 
xeceiyed by the Boxbury Artillery, Captain Webber, a company of 
firemen, and an immense gathering of the people. 

After saluting Kossuth, the military wheeled into line, and the pro- 
cession passed through the principal streets of the city, which woe 
lined with men, women and children, to the beautiful Highlands of 
Boxbury, stopping at the elegant residence of Mr. Ellis, where Kos- 
suth was inteoduced to a select company of ladies and gentlemen, 
among whom were the Hon. Samuel H. Walley, Rev. Dr. Putnam, 
and Bey. Theodore Ptoker. After partaking of a sumptuous repast, 
Kossuth and suite were conveyed in carriages to Norfolk Hall, which 
was densely crowded with an anxiously waiting audience. Upon 
entering the hall, Kossuth was greeted with three times three cheers 
by the audience, standing. Upon reaching the platform, he gracefully 
bowed his thanks, and sat down, apparently much fatigued. 

Over the platform were blended the Hungarian and American flags, 
draped. In the back-ground was suspended a banner, bearing the 
words, "Welcome Kossuth!" 

The services commenced with an announcement by Dr. Streeter, 
from the committee of arrangements, of the following named gentle- 
men as oflScers of the evening : 

President — Charles M. Ellis. 

Vice-presidents — Linus B. Comins, J. Wingate Thornton, Tim- 
othy R. Nute, Charles Ellis, Rev. W. H. Ryder, Rev. J. S. Shailer, 
Walter Famsworth, B. F. Campbell 

Secretary — Franklin Williams. 

Mr. Ellis then arose and welcomed Kossuth in the following speech : 
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HB. ELLIS' SPEECH. 



" Ladies and Gentlemen : We meet to greet the one to whom 
your hearts have long yearned to give a personal welcome. And now, 
when at last he is with you, natural impatience might well pardon the 
omission of the words, befitting the hour, expressive of your emotions ; 
for he comes amongst you as well and long beloved friends, whose 
meeting cannot be deferred. There is no one living who fills a larger 
place in this nation's heart. There is no one who can look with purer 
joy or higher hopes to its spirit, its life, its destiny. 

'' The sight of one moulding the institutions of an old and mighty 
nation, to secure those blessings of civil government whose establish- 
ment here made an era in the history of the world, — of the devotion 
of a martyr-spirit, in youth and manhood, in prison, in the halls of 
council, on the battle-field, rousing his native state, or rallying the 
hosts of the nations of the world, which (for there has good fortune 
cast his happy lot) he may now call his father-land, could not but 
move with tumultuous emotion every American heart. But it rouses 
feelings that could not be reached by the most generous sympathy. 

" Welcomed to this land and people, turning westward, he sees the 
flames of liberty blazing across the breadth of the continent. Turn- 
ing back hither, he finds no waste spot lying in ashes, but a fair land, 
whose people keep forever burning on their altars those sacred fires. 

" Every spot here is sacred to liberty. This is her classic land. 
We see the unity of our entire history. We feel the unity of that of 
humanity. And the forts on our hills, the church-spire here, the 
church by the brook, the very rocks, speak out to us, Be faithful — be 
steadfast. 

** The spirits of the sainted heroes, the brave souls consecrated to 
liberty, immortiils lingering around mortal homes, call to us (we rejoice, 
sir, that the voice of the one you did us the honor to name is music 
to your ear), — they call to us. Be noble — be brave ! 

** Spirits of the departed of an earlier day ! repeat to us the great 
words of one who, once himself a brave soldier in a foreign war, here 
beneath this hill found a home in exile, ' Kemember the end of your 
coming hither, and trust in the power of God.' 

'* We see great movement in the civil world. 

" On this continent is plenty, peace, justice ; want, war, wrong, 
within the other. But their fortunes are not sundered. Over that 
we see gathering the black, terrific clouds, the quick flashes of the 
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tempest, and hear peal on peal of the deep-rolling and rattling thun- 
der. On ours we feel bnt the sweet influence of the gentle, blessed 
shower, or the clear sunshine, as it passes away. But, high in heaTcn, 
the whole civilized world catches fiunter or brighter glimpses of a bow 
thatshall glorionslj over-arch it alL Thosedoads are bigwithmercj, 
and shall burst in blessings on the world. 

*^ To the great future all look with like hopes. One law, one God, 
IS over all men and aD nations. Wherever men toil fi»r principle, thej 
have a common bcmd and a common lot Looking onward, then, widi 
such hopes and with fiuth, his struggles for liberty assume a grander 
aspect. 

'' They show not only courage, patriotism, love of civil and religioiis 
liberty, all that social organization can do for man, but devotion to the 
grander principles on which rest the civil, the social, the human wcnrU, 
— the great primal laws that j(Nn all men and all natious of the eaidi 
in one conmion brotherhood. 

'^ Thus in him are your hopes centred with your aflfections. 

" Thus, sir, let us bid you welcome ! To you we can bring no new 
honors. We can but join in the general burst of welcome. But wa 
catch something of the spni in which, when the shades of your coun- 
try's martyrs flitted before your sight, you consecrated your powers to 
the sacred cause which is common to the world. With such visions 
before us, we can only rejoice at the inspiration of a kindred 8{irit| 
and pray for the success of the great work before the nations of the 
world. 

'' Gathering round you whilst you gird on new armor as our cham- 
pion, we remember that we only welcome you as you turn again to 
lead the holy war. 

" And we raise the cry of victory, with which a just God will crown 
the right If you see it not here, remember ' the ends thou aim'st 
at arc thy country's, thy God's, and truth's ; and, if thou fallest, thou 
fidlest a blessed martyr.' " 

The following was Kossuth's reply : 

Kossuth's speech in roxburt. 

'' Ladies and Gentlemen : From me you will not hear any such 
eloquent words as you have just heard ; but, if a noble and generous 
heart speaks thus, it must be because there is inspiration in the cause 
which inspires such eloquence. Although the consciousness of duty, 
and the inspiration of my life's noble aim, were yet always sufficient to 
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support my strength in bearing up against difficulties, — still, I liked, 
even in happier days, to nerve mj untiring perseverance bj the mag- 
netism of history. The memory of good men is a common inherit- 
ance to all mankind. Every man should feel bound to conserve it by 
endeavoring to be alike good. History, so considered, will be an over- 
flowing well of inspiration. It is a battery of spiritual electricity, 
conveying the heavenly spark, glistening in the records of former 
deeds, to living hearts. By following its impulses, they may transmit 
it to coming generations, and strengthen its effect by multiplying its 
results. If we could look into the mysteries of the nativity of thoughts 
and sentiments, we should see that, in the most cases, it is the mag- 
netic influence either of a historical &ct, or of a living example, which 
unconsciously decides the life-<;ourse of eminent men. There is an 
intimate affinity between the hidden inclinations of our souls, which 
decide the direction of all our hfe, and corresponding historical facts. 
And, should ever the direction of our hfe have been decided otherwise, 
the sparks of the magnetism of history never fail to come to our sup- 
port ; and, according to the laws of spiritual affinity, the memory of such 
men never can fail to exert a beneficial influence over our minds, who 
have been most conspicuous by those qualities which the circumstances 
of our own position require us to acquire and to exercise. 

" Conscious of the nobiUty of my hfe's aim, — conscious of its vital- 
ity and of its certain success, provided that it be pursued with unfal- 
tering perseverance, — to me no quaUty is of a higher necessity than 
self-sacrificing devotion ; for nothing I pray so fervently to God as 
that, however bitter may be the cup I have yet to drink, my heart may 
always retain an entire self-sacrificing devotion to my country's cause. 
It is therefore that the affections of my heart Uke to linger on places 
connected with touching recollections of devotedness. Such recollec- 
tions are a fountain of strength to me ; and such a place is Roxbury. 
In the history of your city I find two names bright with the lustre of 
immortality for self-sacrificing devotion. Ehot and Warren are the 
two names. 

"When I think of Eliot, — how he wqit in the wilderness among 
the barbarous Indians alone, exposed to the most terrifying dangers, 
opposed by violence, having nothing to protect him but the power 
of his mind, firm hke the mountain oaks ; when I think of his plain 
words, displaying the sublimest devotion in their very simplicity, when 
ke wrote that he had not been dry day or night, but pulled off his 
boots and wrong his stockings, and on with them again, and went on 
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his self-chosen apostokte ; when I think that Eliot was able to 
fice himself with snch a devotion to Indians, bound with no other ties 
to his heart than that thej were men, — then the thought of my countvy 
comes like a flame over my heart, aiid the boundless love I feel for her 
makes me almost ashamed that there is no power, no higher sentiment, 
given to the heart of mortal man to be inspired with for our fiither-laiid, 
than untiring devotion, — a sentiment which an EUot, even for the 
Indians, was able to feel. 

*' But, if it be the doom of mortality that that be all we can do, even 
for our own people, — for our own native land, — then be sure, O my 
country ! that tribute of duty I will at least pay to thee faithfoUy. 
Thou mayest have children more successful in serving thee (and God 
grant thou mayest have many of them !), but this heart of mine, and 
the iron perseverance of this heart, wiU never yield in devotion to any 
man who ever loved his father-land. 

'' The devotion of Eliot was that of a Christian philanthropist ; d 
Warren, that of a patriot I drank the inspiration of his self-sacri- 
ficing devotion there where he died. I drink it here again on the spot 
where he was bom. 

'^ Citizens of Roxbury, I thank you for having invited me to this 
place, the historical recollections of which are pouring forth the inspir- 
ation of devoted perseverance. I dare say I had it all my life ; but 
of that we can never have too much. 

"But as to my task, gentlemen, I dare also say that the double 
devotion, as we see it personified in different directions, by Eliot and 
Warren, — the devotion of Christian philanthropism and that of patriot- 
ism, — meet together in one common merit of the cause I plead. All- 
ruling Providence, in its inscrutable wisdom, has imparted such an 
importance to my country's cause, that, in devoting my life to her 
freedom, I dare to say I am performing not only the duty of patriot- 
ism, but in the same time the duty of Christian philanthropism. 

'* The struggle which, engaged in Hungary, develops its consequences 
in such an alarming manner, is, in its unavoidable continuance, not of 
a particular interest, restricted to one country, to one nationality, 
or limited by geographical boundaries ; it is a struggle the ultimate 
issue of which will be felt through all the world. 

*' Look to Europe, and one highly remarkable fact cannot foil to 
arrest your attention ; and that is, that, while yet four years ago you 
have seen the nations of Europe divided by national rivalries, many of 
them animated by aspirations to conquer and rule others, now the 
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blind fury of national antagonism has suddenly subsided as by an 
enchantment, and a common feeling of solidarity is now manifesting 
itself, like an all-pervading fundamental tone in harmony, — as the 
Germans say, a * grand tone^ — across all the aberrations of the pass- 
ing moment, and across all dissonances of fluctuating vicissitudes. 
When has ever in history occurred such a prodigious fact? The 
fabulous halcyon calming the roaring waves is scarcely an approxi- 
mate image for this sudden change. 

*' What is the mysterious power which worked this sudden change ? 
Is it, perhaps, some great man impressing the mark of his powerful 
individuality upon the contemporary age ? No. The age we live in 
is not rich in great men; no individual greatness is over-towering 
humanity, — all disappear, all are overshadowed by the spirit of the 
age; — men are small, but the time is great. What, then, has operated 
that sudden wonderful change, by which the antagonism of nationali- 
ties is replaced by fraternity of nationalities ? The instinctive appre- 
hension of a danger, common to all nations, common to all nation- 
alities, — that is the key to the mystery. Europe is aware that 
principles are brought to a decisive strife, the issue of which must be 
felt by all the nations of Europe ; is aware that the prophetic word, 
long ago foretold by Mr. Webster, is about to be literally realized, — 
the word, that the principles of the despotic league (styled Holy 
Alliance) extended divide society horizontally^ leaving the sove- 
reigns above and all the people below, — the one set up above all 
nde and restraint, the others put dovm to be trampled beneath 
their feet, 

'^ Europe is aware of this fact ; and the nations, obedient to the neces- 
sary impulse of their position, forget, at once, their old rivalries, and in 
that horizontal division of society take their stand where they shall 
and where they must, nation with nation, people with people, and men 
with men. The physical force of the continental European govern- 
ments having formed a union against the rights of the people in all 
countries, it is natural that popular aspirations of all countries flock 
together, with the instinct of the necessity of a common resistance 
against a common oppression. It is therefore, I say, that whosoever )/ 
is animated by the devotion of patriotism has the devotion of philan- 
thropism, because now-a-days true patriotism is in its efficacy philan- 
thropic 

" But give me leave to say, gentlemen, that, such being the condition 
of the world, the inclination of remaining isolated (which I like to call 
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the policy of the silk-worm) must be dangerous to whatever people m 
earth; so much that I dare say, with natioDS jet finee, the moit 
oilightened philanthropj is in its eflfects the best and the wiaett 
patriotisin. It is the magnetic influence of this truth which I saw 
manifested in the sympathy and brotherly affection with which the 
people of the United States answered my humble appeal everywhem 
Would to God that this uniTcrsal instinct of the people's heart would 
go on everywhere, developing by cahn consideration into such a con- 
viction of the public intellect as it is my happy lot to see devekqied 
here in Massachusetts ! 

" God forbid that I should wish the people of the United States to 
take a single step inconsistent with the duties of patriotism ! No; all 
I desire is that American patriotism should weigh the interests of 
America not by the narrow scale of the passing moment, or of a small 
party interest, but that it should rise to a position sufficient to over- 
look from the country at large, in all its relations and in all its neces- 
sities, and to overlook from not only the present, but also the conditions 
of its future security. American patriotism, elevated to that hi^ 
position, I am sure of it, must condemn the short-sightedness of isda- 
tion, and must become in its activity philanthropic. 

'* It is already long ago, gentlemen, that Czar Alexander, of Russia, 
declared that henceforth governments should have no particular policy, 
but only a common one, the policy of safety of all governments : as if 
governments were the aim for which the nations exist, and not nations 
the aim for which governments exist 

" Tliis doctrine of united governmental policy, in opposition to 
national policy, having the only tendency to safe-guard governments, 
however bad and oppressive they be, — nay, to safe-guard them pre- 
cisely when they are oppressive and bad, because good governments 
arc sufficiently safe-guarded by the affections of the governed — thej 
require no foreign support, — this doctrine of a common policy of 
governments is neither more nor less than the policy of united force 
against right; it is the doctrine of interference by force for any 
government against any people who resist its oppression. That doc- 
trine was first practically advanced in 1815, by that infernal league 
which the despots, with foul mockery, called the Holy Alliance. 

"But it was evident that the interfering power, by its very inter- 
ference, gains the ascendency of a master over that power in whose 
favor it interferes. It was evident that, whenever a government cannot 
maintain itself against the resistance of the governed but by foreign 
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bid, tliat goyeniment has lost the strength to stand by itself, and 
)ecome8 a vassal to that foreign power. We have, therefore, seen the 
nembers of that alliance, though readily executing that &tal principle 
x)'wards others, 4ong carefully avoiding its apphcation to themselves. 
Chey have well known that against foreign attack foreign aid may be 
claimed and accepted without any forfeiture of national independence ; 
>at a government standing against its own people by foreign aid loses 
ts independence. Hence the wavering character of their policy firom 
L815 to 1848 ; a continual endeavor to oppress, and a continual retreat, 
l)y half-measured concessions, when opposition was about to assume 
tlie character of resistance. 

^' Russia has grown in the mean time, drawing, by the skill of its 
liplomacy, profit out of every European strife. To become the master 
>f the first-rate powers, and to sum up in its own unity the infernal 
trinity of the Holy Alliance, nothing more was wanted but an oppor- 
tunity to interfere for a so-called great power against its own subjects. 
To come to that end, no craft, no intrigue, was spared. There was a 
constant declaration firom St Petersburg against constitutional con- 
sessions. They have been branded with the name of cowardice, 
styled to be a suicide of the authority of governments and of the 
iivine right of sovereigns, and the kings have been urged to strike 
resolutely at the constitutional aspirations of their nations, encouraged 
by the promise of ready Russian aid, should they be resisted. 

" At last, the folly of a childish puppet, pulled by the criminal 
imbition of a woman in the imperial palace at Vienna, anxious to rule 
It any price, afibrded the long-desired opportunity to Russia. 

'' It was the certainty of Russian aid which gave the boldness to the 
xnirt of Vienna to attack, perjuriously, Hungary. The principle of 
interference is carried out. Hungary is the sacrifice of it, — the 
balance of power is overthrown, — the autocrat of Russia is the dic- 
tator on the European continent ! But it is the doom of ambition not 
to be able to stop. The word is sure which the Scythians said to 
Alexander of Macedonia, ' Hadst thou conquered the world, thou 
irouldst try to build a bridge to the moon to extend thy conquest to 
it' Russia can rule the European continent only by ruling the 
nrorld. It must go on, or Jail ; and it goes on. It has absorbed the 
independence of all the continental governments of Europe. It has 
Bmbodied in itself, as a unity, the principle of absolutism. 

'' The nations of Europe, on die continent, have got a master. 
Miany nations, — one master. That very word discloses the necessity of 

18* 
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our age : that neceesitj is reaisiBnce: and wbatever u a neoesBitj, flU 
wOl be done. The nations of Europe will resist The logic of neea- 
sitj never can belie itself. That being the condition of the mM, 
what is the evident result of it for England and America? 

" They represent the principle of national sovereignty. They v^ 
the only remaining representatives of it Now, if they are not willing 
to fight single-handed and alone against the opposite principle, if 
they are not willing to ccmcentrate upon themselves all the danger of 
the contest, they must countenance the resistance of right against the 
principle of force. If they neglect to do it while there are yet othen 
to perform the part of resistance, the necessity of resistance moat oone 
home to theio. That is so evident, that I am at a loss to decide haw 
it is possible to doubt about it The policy of true patriotisni fir 
America and England is clearly pointed out by those drcumstanoes. 

" National existence rests on the principle of the mutual independ* 
ence of the nations. 

" The league of despots, substituting for this principle the anii^ 
onistical principle of interference, introduced force into the plaoe of 
laws. With us in Europe, force having ahready been introduced, m 
cannot resist it but hj force. Sword against sword, that is our neoes- 
sity. But what is already a fact with us is already threatening dan- 
ger to you. Your necessity, therefore, is to oppose law to force, anl 
to support by the authority of law the resistance which we oppose to 
force. That assistance can but increase the chance of our success; and, 
if we succeed, you will be saved the trial to resort to force, — wheras, 
if we &il, there is no choice left to you but the sword against sword, 
resistance against force. Prevent that necessity before it is too bte. 
It may be a noble pride to meet it, but it is best to prevent it The 
best patriotism for America is national philanthropy for Europe. The 
sympathy which millions of Americans feel and profess is the beet 
direction for American policy. 

'^ Seventy-five years ago, the struggle for independence became a 
necessity ; and you are free because your forefiithers have not considered 
their own comfort, but yielded, with devotion, to the necessity of dieir 
time. The thirteen states confederated for resistance. Independence 
achieved, your fathers felt that the loose tie of confederation was not 
sufficient to guarantee that independence; — union was a necessitj, 
and it was made. 

" Well, what was the chief motive for the union ? It was that, your 
national existence resting on the basis of the laws of natioos, yoo 
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must liave a national goyenunent strong enough to maintain those 
laws. Now the time has come to do it, because the laws of nations 
are contradicted by the power of force. It is a necessity of your 
existence to support those laws. By abandoning them you would 
abandon the foundation upon which you stand. Be not only a happy 
country, but also a power on earth. That is your present necessity. 
Internal freedom is not sure without external independence, and inde- 
pendence is not sure if it depends but on the sword. 

" Bight and law, restored to fiill authority, is a better security. 
We will fight for right and law. Give us that aid that you pronounce 
in favor of that right and law for which we struggle, and for which we 
will fight. In pronouncing in its fevor now, you will have spared 
yourselves the trouble to fight for it. The freedom and prosperity 
of seventy-five years is a glorious view ; but seventy-five years are 
not a security for eternity. Roxbury is built on rocky ground, and 
rock is a good foundation to build upon. Still you took for your motto 
that Roxbury trusts to God and to its right arm — * Dextris Deoque 
Ctmjidens? 

" I also trust in Gk)d ; and, thanking you for the kindness of your 
hearts, feel encouraged by that kindness to hope you will not withhold 
a brother's right hand when patriotism itself claims it to support the 
rights and the laws of humanity. 

" I have to request your kind indulgence, ladies and gentlemen. I 
am sick, very sick ; and I am ashamed to be sick. Believe me, gen- 
tlemen, if I had not before me friends, and I had the opportunity to 
strike one good blow for my country, though thrice as sick, I could 
command the force to strike. [Applause.] But, as I am here, I can 
scarcely command force', from my infirmity, to speak. But, believe 
me, gentlemen, whatever my fete may be, — to fall a victim before the 
hour of victory, or to see the day, — I am ready to accept it. Though 
I may fall even in the first battle of our renewed struggle, as Warren 
did, it will be with the certain hope that the spirit of this shattered 
frame, from the regions beyond the grave, will look down on a world 
of free nations, secured in that freedom by the fraternal love of all 
humanity ! " 

After Kossuth had concluded, the audience called for a speech from 
General Wilson; but, at his request, Mr. Ellis begged the audience to 
excuse him, as it was necessary Kossuth should retire. 

From the hall, Kossuth and suite, under conduct of the committee 
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of amDgemoBte, proceeded to tho residence of Bon. William Whitiag 
en MontroBe-ovenue, where he waa intro<luced to serertd lodiea aai 
gentlemen. A banqnet was given by Mr. Wliiting to Kossuth, ba 
the Hungortiii was too ill to honor the occasion vith his {u^eeeon 
He remaiaod at Mr. Whitings bat a few mometits, ami then retained 
to Boston. 

Montrcisd-avenue, and ne&rlj all the elegant mansions therein, ven 
illuminated in honor of Koasuth'3 visit. 

The reception was tbroughont one of the most Keartj and enduiaiii- 
tio that was given to Kossuth in New England. 



KOSSUTH IN LEXINGTON AND CONCORD. 

Kossuth, having been invited to visit the first battle-fields of the 
Revolution, left Boston at ten o'clock on Tuesday morning, May 11, 
in company with several members of the State Committee. He pro- 
ceeded first to the town of West Cambridge. 

On his arrival at West Cambridge centre, Kossuth was conducted 
from his carriage to a stand, beautifully arched over with American 
flags, and draped with the Austrian flag, so arranged as to exhibit the 
crown in the centre of it in an inverted position, directly beneath the 
feet of the Magyar. On each side of this stand, — which was im- 
mediately in front of the monument erected in 1848 to conmiemorate 
the names of the twelve men who were slain by the British troops in 
that town on the 19th of April, 1775, — the school-children, to the 
number of four or five hundred, were stationed. In front, a cavalcade, 
numbering about two hundred horsemen, were drawn up in line, so as 
to form a large hollow square, which was filled with citizens of the 
town. During the delivery of the following speeches, the greatest 
silence and most perfect order were observed. Kossuth's welcome in 
West Cambridge was most cordial and appropriate ; aud the manner in 
which the ceremonies were conducted reflects the highest credit upon 
the intelligence and patriotism of its citizens. The arrangements for 
the occasion were conducted by a committee consisting of J. P. Pettee, 
M. W. Marsh, Benjamin Poland, J. C. Potter, and John Schouler. 

Rev. Thomas Hill, on behalf of the citizens, addressed Kossuth as 
follows : 

REV. THOMAS HILL'S ADDRESS. 

" Gov. Kossuth : The duty and the honor of extending to you 
the hand of welcome upon this occasion devolves upon me. And, sir, 
in behalf of the authorities of the town, in behalf of my fellow-citizens 
who this day have come out from their homes, their work-shops and their 
fields, to greet you with their presence and their smiles of approbation, 
I bid you a sincere and cordial welcome to the town of West Cam- 
bridge. 

'^ The people of this town, as you will find them in every part of 
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our oomnKmweahh, are fiunDiar irith jonr name, jour paaonl Uitay^ 
and the noble, manly straggle of jonr coontiy finr its ri^iifid libertia; 
and, or, revereDcing the cause of nniyersal fireedom in didr ksl^ 
they aie desirous of honoring yon, the worthy Tfigyagiitatiiti of dbl 
cause, which, thon^ crushed to earth on the soQ of Hungary, Aejr, 
as do your own brave coontiymen, hope ere long to see rise aguaii 
triumph orer oppression. 

^^ Not much can we claim of the immortal &me that aovmds abvl^ 
in the names so fiumliar here and everywhere, of L e x in gt on , Coneoi^ 
and Banker Ffill. No formal action between the fixroea of Sag 
George and the pioneers of liberty in America took place on our soQ^ 
yet, sir, it is worthy of notice, that more blood was shed, and nut 
lives were lost, in this town, than in any other which the enemy vislBi 
on the memorable 19th of April, 1775. Throng this town did k 
advance, boastfol and insolent, npon the town of Concord; and tfaioa^ 
this town did his shattered forces return, after his disastroos aad 
unexpected reception at that place. Maddened and chagrined dii k 
conmience his retreat, marked all along with vengeance and ootiagB 
upon defenceless people; bat, so aroused and indignant became the 
inhabitants, that his retreat through this place was little less than a 
complete rout 

" Within the range of your eye are buildings now standing whidi 
bear the marks of the enemy's shot ; within the same distance did the 
aged patriots of the village attack and capture the baggage-wagons^ 
and thus cut off the supplies of the aggressors. And here, along the 
route which leads to other memorable spots you are soon to visit, did 
blood and death mark the devotion of the people of this place to the 
cause of human freedom. 

'' And yonder granite obelisk, so modest, yet so eloquent in its 
repose, and the brief story it tells of former days, now stands above 
the remains of twelve gallant men, whose lives were offered up on their 
country's altar. Their spirits fh)m above greet you to-day ! As they 
fell, so were they buried, in a conunon grave. But a few years ago 
the citizens of the town collected the ashes together, and placed above 
them yonder stone, as a memorial of their deeds, and a guide to where 
they lie. The inscription tells us that but three of their names have 
been preserved from oblivion; but, sir, though their names are lost, yet 
the memory of their generous patriotism still lives fiesh and warm in 
the hearts of those who now look upon their tomb. They are among 
the nameless dead, the sacrifice of whose lives is &lt in a nation's 
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destiny, but whose names are never recorded on the pages of its 
history. 

<< These things are local, and may seem trivial ; but, sir, it is the 
little things in a nation's history and character that form the basis of 
its greatness. We boast not of victories, we glory not in war. We 
love freedom, and we love peace. But we claim the right and the 
ability to govern ourselves. Hungary has the ability, and may the 
same right to her soon be acknowledged ! The Austrian banner and 
crown are now beneath your feet. So may the rights of man rise 
above the emblems and the power of despotism ! 

'' Again I bid you welcome to our pleasant village. The hearts and 
sympathies of this people are with you, and the noble cause you plead; 
and may Grod grant that we may yet hear of you as the Governor of 
Hungary, not in exile, but at home, administering the laws to a free 
and happy people, like that which greets you to-day, — your name 
associated with the cause of liberty in Europe, like that of our immortal 
Washington in America." 

Kossuth replied in substance as follows : 

Kossuth's speech at west CAMBRiDaB. 

" I thank you for your kind and generous reception. It is inspir- 
ing to me to behold this evidence of sympathy for my country, and 
regard for myself, on the part of the citizens of West Cambridge. 
But, sir, you do injustice to this town, when you say its historical 
recollections are only of a local interest. They are not local ; for the 
events connected with the struggles of the American Revolution are 
of interest, not only here, but throughout the world. They are felt 
now in the public spirit of the country, and are seen in the sympathy 
shown to the poor exile of a foreign land, now bleeding from the 
wounds of tyranny. I like to stand on hallowed ground, for it is full 
of inspiration to me ; it gives me consolation and hope. A victory 
over an enemy, or a defeat, is not much in itself. It is the use that 
is made of it that gives it consequence and importance. The people 
of America have thus far made a good use of their success, yet they 
have not completed their destiny. Liberty was not granted to your ^ 
fore&thers as a selfish boon ; your destiny is not completed, till, by the 
aid and influence of America, the oppressed nations of the earth are ^ 
regenerated and made free. 

" I admire the readiness with which the men of the American Bev- 




dtttiEBL met dbs- iraatB «f tber eaanttj, 

Tbej did not fiuesee tbe impartanc canaeqaeiuses if&iB& 

nioK deeds are cmrnnnnfirated bj^ alsit repan amidbqaeBttflf 
tiHit mfflUPiHifn^ woe mat sware of ^rimt wonlil filfliDw iSds coaiHt 
Ilej fia^ and Lui down tbeir Etcs onlj indi tbe fiebEngei ef tm 

tecMBe diey eatered tbe coniaeat fi}r Iibert]r witiL no am&c&iaa for fiK 
mkI widioat eumg lAedier tildr names ^umll heiaawittofoebedlBj 
m not, onlj dint deir conntrj and their dbiMrai dunU be firee. Ik 
of thesBcnfice tihej made baui not jet eeaeed; fs-fieeAaer 

t mst jct p^enente die* worid. 

^Ll the ereetnm of that numnment, lAadi jcn ssj* was in 1SI8« I 
an efiieoce dtait America has not jet conqjieted her de stiny, B 
m 1848 that joar d&Kna erected a Tnonrniynt to eommaBonle 
Ae first stn^gle of diis CGontrj {or Ebertj. aiid it was ia 1848 Atf 
Ae atnxg^ &r Ifbertj in the Old WflsU broke oat agun. The !pn( 
cf freedom fives here, and is seen in s regaucd for the m emor ies of Ae 
past ; it Utfcs, too^ in Europe, and is seen in the straggles of the pres- 
ent, and hopes bt the fiitaxe. And, ar, the (HI World, oppressed ani 
looded with chains, dispirited with defeac. needs to be inspired anl 
strengthenefl wiuh the exunple. the encoaragement, and the joong 
Uood. of Ameiica.'" 

At the conclasi<m of this speech, Miss Sasan Richardson and Mki 
Marietta Frost were introduced on the stand : aztd Miss Richardson 
presented a beautiful bouquet, remarking. — ••GoTcrnor Kossuth, allow 
me, in behalf of our public schools, to present jou this as a slight u^en 
of our love for you, and the cause of liberty." 

Kossuth replied, by thanVing the ladies Tery cordially for their 
beautiful flowers. He said he regretted that they must so soon wither, 
and invoked a blessing on the young ladies for their kind regard. 

The procession was then re-formed, and Kossuth, escorted by the 
horsemen of West Cambridge and the neighboring towns, proceeded to 
the boundary-line of the town of Lexington, where he was received by 
the Lexington committee and a krgo body of horsemen. Many of the 
houses and trees on the route were finely decorated with flags and 
streamers. The procession moved on until it reached the resideooe 
of Jonathan Harrington, ninety-four years of age, the only surriTor 
in Lexington of the action of April 19, 1775, to wh<Mn Kossnth 
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-was introdaced, and to whom he addressed a few words. When the 
procession reached the Lexington House, a short stop was made. 
Thence it proceeded to the Common, where a rostrum had been 
erected against the monument, and appropriately decorated. Over 
the entrance to the Common was the inscription, " Welcome to the 
Birth-place of American Liberty." A large number of school- 
children, boys and girls, were ranged along the walk to the stand, 
and greeted Kossuth as he passed. 

On reaching the platform, Kossuth was introduced, by Colonel I. H. 
Wright, to Hon. Charles Hudson, chairman of the Lexington com- 
mittee. 

COL. Wright's speech. 

*'Mr. Chairman of the Citizens' Committee of Lexington: 
I have the honor to present to you Louis Kossuth, the honored guest 
of our state and nation, the gallant champion of Hungarian independ- 
ence, the able and indomitable advocate of civil liberty, the rightful 
Governor of Hungary. 

" Bear with me while I say that no worthier pilgrim could come to 
pay his vows at this, our shrine of liberty; for he is consecrated by a 
mission kindred to that which hallows the memory of the martyrs of 
1775, whose blood has sanctified this spot, of all the earth, whereon we 
stand." 

Mr. Hudson, in behalf of his townsmen, then addressed Kossuth : 



MR. HUDSON'S ADDRESS. 

" Governor Kossuth : As the organ of the citizens of Lexington, 
I bid you a cordial welcome to this quiet and peaceful village. We 
are assembled here this morning to pay our honors and to tender our 
sympathy to one who, in other lands, has so nobly vindicated the rights 
of man against the encroachments of arbitrary and despotic power. 
Tour advocacy of human rights, your devotion to the best interests of 
your beloved country, your labors for her welfare, and your sufferings 
in her behalf, justly commend you to the friends of free institutions 
throughout the world. We rejoice in. this opportunity of tendering to 
you our unfeigned regard, and to your bleeding country our kindest 
sympathy. 

'' We welcome you to this consecrated spot, on which was shed the 

19 
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fint blood IB ih&t glorioOE Etnigglo vhich made us a free and prospei- 
0B8 people, and ^\e us a name among the tiationa of the earth. B« 
riitnn Miwiiini,!! were dearlj bought This green has been trampled bj 
A fncigB tot. Here oar &thers met their opprcesors, a&d this anjn- 
teodiDg Btooe tells the ead story of thdr &te. In yonder dilapidated 
and hnmblfl dwelling oar domestic exiles, the proscribed HaDcock >ad 
Adame, aooght a retreat, and, like the heroes in Giecian storj, cm- 
anUed the patriot prieet on the safc^ of the commonwealth. 

" Bnt a taiglit^r daj has dawned upon our country : and eome of 
tbe sainted patriots who passed through those struggles, through thai 
nilderneas of dangers, and that Red Sea of blood, are here to-day to 
partake of the blessings of this Cimaaii of rest 

" So may it be with your beloved country ! Though a dark clomi 
OTerahadows her, its gilded margin betokens a brighter sky, and poinS 
to the raiabow of prontise. Youi country must uldmately be free 
Austria and Kussia may combine against her, but their cffiirts cannot 
prosper. Let tlicse tyrants rely upon their fortresses and their annies, 
let their l^ions come up like the locusts of Egypt ; but their trust it 



" I again welcome yoa to the birth-place of American liberty, aad 
to all tbe hallowed associations which closter around this place. I 
welcome you to the hearts of this people." 

KOSSUTH'S SPEECH AT LEXINGTON. 

" Gentlemen : It has been often my lot to stand upon classical 
ground, where the whispering breeze is fraught with wonderful tales 
of devoted virtue, bright glory, and heroic deeds. And I have sat 
upon ruins of ancient greatness, blackened by the age of centuries; 
and I saw the living rains of those ancient times, called men, roaming 
about tbe eacred ground, unconscious of tbe very &ct that the dust 
which citmg to their boots was the relic of departed demigods, and I 
rose with a deep sigh. Those demigods were but men ; and the degen- 
erated shapes that roamed around me, on the hallowed ground, wen 
also not less than men. The decline and fidl of nations impressed At 
mark of degradation on nature itself It is sad to think upon ; H ki(> 
the soaring winp of the mind, and chills the fiery anna of taagj. 
But, however dark be the impreesion of such mins of Tsnished gnat- 
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ness upon the mind of men who themselves have experienced the fra- 
gility of human fate, thanks to God, there are bright spots yet on 
earth, where the recollections of the past, brightened by present pros- 
perity, strengthen the £uth in the future of mankind's destiny. Such 
a spot is this. 

'^ Gentlemen, should the awful reverence which this spot commands 
allow a modest smile, I would feel inclined to smile at Ihe eager con- 
troversy about the question if it be Lexington or Concord where the 
fire of the British was first returned by Americans. Let it be so or 
thus, it will neither increase nor abate the merit of the martyrs who 
fell here. It is their sacrificed blood with which is written the pre&oe 
of your nation's history ; and the names on yonder monument have 
equal claims to immortality, let their owners have been butchered 
martyrs or victims of a battle-field. Their death was, and will always 
be, the first bloody revelation of America's destiny, and Lexington the 
opening scene of a revolution of which Grovemor Boutwell was right 
to say, that it is destined to change the character of human govern- 
ments and the condition of the human race. 

'^ Should the republic of America ever lose the consciousness of this 
destiny, that moment would be just so sure the beginning of Amer- 
ica's decline, as the 19th of April, 1775, was the beginning of the 
republic of America. 

'' Prosperity is not always, gentlemen, a guarantee of the future, if 
it be not accompanied with a constant resolution to obey the call of 
the genius of the time. Nay, material prosperity is often the mark 
of material decline, when it either results in, or is connected with, a 
moral stagnation in the devoted attachment to principles. Bome was 
never richer, never mightier, than under Trajan ; and still it had 
already the sting of death in its very heart. 

'' To me, whenever I stand upon such sacred ground as this, the 
spirits of the departed appear like the prophets of future events. The 
language they speak to my heart is the revelation of Providence. 

" The struggle of America for independence was providential. It 
was a necessity. Those circumstances which superficial consideration 
takes for the motives of your glorious Bevolution have been but acci- 
dental opportunities for it. Had those circumstances not occurred, 
others had occurred, and had presented, perhaps, a different opportu- 
nity; but the Bevolution would have come. It was a necessity, 
because the colonies of America had attained that lawful age in the 
development of all the elements of national existence, which claims the 
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right to stand by itself, and cannot more be led by a child's leading- 
strings, be the hand which leads it a mother's or a step-mother's hand. 
Circumstances and the connection of events was such, that this una- 
Toidable emancipation had to pass the violent concussion of severe tri- 
als. The immortal glory of your forefathers was, that they did not 
shrink to accept the trial, and were devoted and heroic to sacrifice 
themselves to their country's destiny. And the monuments you erect 
to their memory, and the religious reverence with which you cherish 
their memory, are indeed well-deserved tributes of gratitude. 

'' But, allow me to say, there is a tribute which those blessed spirits 
are still more fond to claim from you, — the happy inheritance of the 
fruits they have raised for you, — it is the tribute of always remaining 
true to their principle ; and that principle was devotion to the destiny 
of your country, and that destiny is to become the comer-stone of lib- 
erty on earth. Empires can be but maintained by the same virtue by 
which they have been founded. ! let me hope that, while the recol- 
lections connected with this hallowed ground inspire the heart of the 
wandering exile with consolation, with hope, and with perseverance, in 
the very fact that I have stood here, fraught with the anxious prayers 
and expectations of the Old World's oppressed millions, you will see 
the finger of God pointing out the appropriate opportunity to act your 
part in America's destiny, by maintaining the laws of nature and of 
nature's God, for which your heroes fought and your martyrs died; 
and to regenerate the world, 

* Proclaiming fireedom in the name of God/ 

till, to continue in the beautiful words of your Whittier, 

* Its blessings fall, 
Common as dew and Bonshine, over all.' " 

Upon the platform, Kossuth was presented to Abijah Harrington, 
aged ninety-one, and Amariah Preston, ninety-four, Revolutionary vet- 
erans, whom he congratulated on having been engaged in the struggle 
for independence, and e2q)resscd the wish that they might be preserved 
still longer, and see the prosperity of their country always increasing, 
and new glories added to her. 

The procession again formed, and took up the line of march fo 
Concord. On arriving at the town line, it was met by the reception 
committee, to whom Kossuth was introduced by Hon. F. B. Gour- 
gas. Thence, under the charge of Col. Holbrook, chief mar- 
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shal, it proceeded to the " Heywood Place," where Adams and Han- 
cock slept the night before the battle, and where the Concord Artil- 
lery, Captain Wood, were in waiting. After a slight halt, the proces- 
sion moved on to the town-house, amidst the ringing of bells, the firing 
of cannon, and the cheers of the multitude. On arriving in front of 
the town-hall, the escort halted, and the carriages containing Kossuth 
and invited guests proceeded to the battle-ground. Over the gateway 
was the inscription, *'19th of April, 1775 — Birth-day of American 
Liberty." After driving around the monument, they returned to the 
residence of Hon. John S. Keyes, where Kossuth and his companions 
dined. 

In front of the Unitarian Church were assembled the children of the 
various public schools, under the charge of their teachers, who cheered 
Kossuth as he passed. This assemblage of children was one of the 
prettiest features of the day. 

At half-past four o'clock Kossuth entered the town-hall, which was 
well filled with an audience composed principally of ladies. At the 
entrance he was met by a committee of young ladies from the High 
School, Misses Hosmer, Derby, and Buttrick, who were delegated, in 
behalf of the High School, to present him with a bouquet. ' Miss 
Hosmer said : 

'^ Governor Kossuth : In the name of my associates, the scholars 
of the public schools of Concord, permit me to present you this 
bouquet, as an expression of our love and esteem for you and your 
glorious cause. It is a slight gift ; but, as we know the same sunlight 
caused these flowers to bud and blossom, the same breezes fanned them, 
which call forth the flowers of your fiither-land, we have thought they 
might bring you a pleasant remembrance of home. It may be they 
will give a sad one, too ; for we know that that home is now in the 
hands of the spoiler. But we hope, with all the fervor of young 
hearts, that the time is not far distant when it will be free, — free as 
our own. We would hope that even now we can see, glimmering in 
the orient, the dawn of that happy day which is to bring freedom to 
Hungary, which is to give to her sons and daughters the same rich 
advantages of schools and kindred institutions which we enjoy. 

" Tell us, sir, the descendants of those before whom tyranny first 
tamed its back to liberty in the New World (we wish to hear it from 
your own lips), if that time will not soon come? Then, we know, the 
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" PleHe aooqit our ofiering ; and mj the hagamgbit cMsh flows 
be^wak the acfaolan of Cooeoid fiaeods to jounel^ to Hm^ny, al 
miveml libertj ! " 

Eo»ath retained hiBthaokB to the fiurdoDor and har waBOoata^mi 
pMsed on. Upon entering the hill, he ms reoehred by the •^^^^f'^n ia 
the moat enthusiastic manner. Cheer foDowed cheer, and it iraa scwe 
minntes before the order of exercises could be proceeded irith. Whea 
the cheering had saboded, Hon. J. S. Eejes introdooed Ralph WaU» 
Emerson, who, in bduJf ci his townsmen, addreaaed KniTiith ihns: 

MB. EMEBSOlf^S ADDRESS. 

'' Snt: The fiitigoes of your many public Tissts, in anch imbrokoi 
anccession as may compare with the toils of a ^^""pwgnj, fixrbid ns to 
detain you long. The people of this town share with thdr coontiy- 
men the admiration of valor and perseverance; they, like their com- 
patriots, have been hungry to see the man whose extraordinary do- 
quence is seconded by the splendor and the solidity of his actions. 
But, as it is the privilege of the people of this town to keep a hallowed 
mound which has a place in the story of the country, we knew before- 
hand that you would not go by us ; you could not take all your steps 
in the pilgrimage of American liberty, until you had seen with your 
eyes the ruins of the little bridge where a handful of brave fiomen 
opened our Revolution. Therefore we sat and waited for you. 

'^ And now, sir, we are heartily glad to see you at last in these 
fields. We set no more value than you do on cheers and huzzas. But 
we think that the graves of our heroes around us throb to-day to a 
footstep that sounded like their own : 

< The mighty tread. 
Brings from the dust the sound of liberty.' 

" Sir, we have watched with attention your progress throng the 
land, and the varying feeling with which you have been received, and 
the unvarying tone and countenance which you have m ai n tai ne d. We 
wish to discriminate in our regard. We wish to reserve our honor ftr 
actions of the noblest strain. We please ourselves that in you we 
meet with one whose temper was long since tried in the fire, and made 
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equal to all events ; a man so truly in love with a glorious fortune, 
that he cannot be diverted to any less. 

** It is our republican doctrine, too, that the wide variety of opin- 
ions is an advantage. I believe I may say, of the people of this coun- 
try at large, that their sympathy is more worth, because it stands the 
test of party. It is not a blind wave ; it is a living soul, contending 
with living souls. It is in every expression antagonized. No opinion 
will pass, but must stand the tug of war. As you see, the love you 
win is worth something, for it has been argued through ; its foundation 
searched; it has proved sound and whole; it may be avowed; it will 
last ; and it will draw all opmion to itself. 

" We have seen with great pleasure that there is nothing accidental 
in your attitude. We have seen that you are organically in that cause 
you plead. The man of freedom, you are also the man of fate. You 
do not elect, but you are elected by God and your genius to your task. 
We do not, therefore, affect to thank you. We only see in you the 
angel of freedom, crossing sea and land ; crossing parties, nationalities, 
private interests, and self-esteems ; dividing populations, where you go, 
and drawing to your part only the good. We are afraid you are 
growing popular, sir ; you may be called to the dangers of prosperity. 
But hitherto you have had, in all countries and in all parties, only the 
men of heart. I do not know but you will have the million yet 
Then, may your strength be equal to your day ! But remember, sir, 
that everything great and excellent in the world is in minorities. 

" Far be from us, sir, any tone of patronage ; — we ought rather to 
ask yours. We know the austere condition of liberty, that it must be 
re-conquered over and over again ; yea, day by day, that it is a state of 
war ; that it is always slipping from those who boast it to those who 
fight for it ; and you, the foremost soldier of freedom, in this age ; — it 
is for us to crave your judgment ; who are we, that we should dictate 
to you ? You have won your own. We only afltan it. This country 
of working-men greets in you a worker. This republic greets in you 
a republican. We only say, * Well done, good and faithful.' You 
have earned your own nobility at home. We admit you ad eundem, 
as they say at college ; we admit you to the same degree, without new 
trial ; we suspend all rules before so paramount a merit. You may 
well sit a doctor in the college of liberty ; you have achieved your 
right to interpret our Washington. And I speak the sense, not only 
of every generous American, but the law of mind, when I say that it 
k not those who live idly in the city called after his name, but those 
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failnTTrTii*** n-ii' tktwss. ^j2i*: im:* e RgrnpiagiL. presBnl At^Haa ma htBL" 
JUS Tiffiarr. Par tbs hpf amBuftf- Tiiiri tt^o prBuah «■ irEjSni: al 
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^'Iszna&siitDspeik here. I likf to fissen to ^ tak iLe spazisaf 
amnj^ tclL ani to irards lie tc'Hts. sir [Mr. £xz>erst08i]. fhll of 
▼35*3 z-n: aijl i-l^lfii.iri'jT. Tb? aufvcr I caix gfre irCl sranctlj pos- 
sess tie n-tri; ::• sa.d5fT ibe ArDerjsaa ji?:»j-je- Oite itinz I raj 
zsemiit. ii:: :i:r rr.T.z c-m. — sbi-nji liie Alniztn* pre izre prjisperity, 
Te: in ct Lie :: v:.:i]3 iim aarrT n-e a*«-aT. i.:-: u« lie frsnk. »•:>: only 
in adversiTT. V;;: in dutv. vLici i* a pxd rnari as well a^si 
amViiion in rr:»5r»erl:7 as in a^iTeraltr. C^e thinz I eist own. — that 
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it is. inic-e:. tr-e. evemiiin;: irrod has ret l^etn in iLe ninoritT: sdfl 
mankiijl vcn: on. and is gcinz en. to that descny iLe Almighty 
desijiicJ. 1* ten all ^>:»d will no: l»e oc»n£ned to the minorirv. but wiD 
prevail amonc?! ail mankind- 

'• I bail iLt-e. haU.'weJ grcnnd of Concorl thou sacrcid haptsstir, 
where the fojyJe of America first l«apu2c*l itself to the name of ft 
* nation ' with iis own and its enemies' blood I I hail thee. ConcoxxL — 
thou John the Baptist of Amencaoi Independence I * When iniraded 
by oppressiua. resistance locomes the Christian and s«.^ia] Juty of 
each individual.' Thus spoke the leaders of Massachusetts, when the 
spirit of national freedom first moved through this air which I now 
breathe. It was here that word waa bravely redeemed by a people 
transformed into heroes by the charm of liberty. 

'' The leaders swore ' never to yield, but, with a proper sense at 
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dep^dence on God, to defend those rights which Heaven gave, and no 
one ought to take.' It was here that oath first was made good. Be 
thou blessed forever, hallowed ground of Concord ! and ye spirits of 
the departed, take up, upon good angelic wings, the prayers of the 
poor wandering exile, who, on the hallowed ground of Concord, invokes 
the young spirit of the New World to regenerate the Old ! 

" Gentlemen, remember what had to pass in the Old World, that 
Hungary's exiled chief thus might be standing on Concord's hallowed 
ground, and that such prayers fiJl from his lips from such a place. 
O, silence for a while the noble pride of your prosperity, and bow with 
reverence before the finger of God ! He is the God of all humanity. 
What he did for you he meant to do for humanity. Concord became 
the preface of liberty in America, that America might become the 
pre&ce of liberty on earth. That is my faith. I have drawn this 
faith from the philosophy of your history. 

''It is strange, indeed, how every incident of the present bears the 
mark of deeper meaning around me. It is a meaning in the very &ct 
that it is you, sir, by whom the representative of Hungary's ill-fated 
struggle is so generously welcomed, in the name of Concord, to the 
shrine of martyrs illumined by victory. You are wont to dive into the 
mysteries of truth, and disclose mysteries of right to the eyes of men. 

'' Your honored name is Emerson ; and Emerson was the name of 
the man, who, a minister of the gospel, turned out with his people on 
the 19th of April of eternal memory, when the alarm-bell first was 
rung. The words of an Emerson administered counsel and the comfort 
of religion to the distressed then, and the words of an Emerson now 
speak the comfort of philosophy to the cause of oppressed Uberty. 

'' I take hold of that augury, sir. Religion and philosophy, you ^ 
blessed twins, — upon you I rely with my hopes to America. / 
Beligion, the philosophy of the heart, will make the Americans 
generous ; and philosophy, the religion of the mind, will make the 
Americans wise ; and all that I claim is a generous wisdom and a wise 
generosity. 

'' Gentlemen, it would be evidently a mistake to believe that the 
Revolution of America was the accidental result of circumstances 
which England could have prevented. No, gentlemen, England could 
not have retained possession of this country, except only by transform- 
ing herself into a republic, or, at least, into a democratic monarchy. 
That would have been the only means to prevent the separation. 
Those acts of the British ParliameQt which virtually repealed the 
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charter of Massachusetts, those acts were, indeed, oppressiTe, 
and tyrannicaL They would have, in eyery other portion of the woM, 
justified a revolution ; hut here, in your country, those arbitraiy adscf 
the government have heen but an opportunity to assert with mrms tint 
national independence, which, also, without that opportonity, woall 
have been asserted, — perhaps, in a different way, — but would have been 
asserted certainly, because it was a necessity ; — not <»ly a Deceoity 
with your own country, gentlemen, but a logical necessity in the 
progress of mankind's history. The arbitrary acts of the Biitah 
government were a crime ; but not to have understood that neoesBity, 
and not to have yielded to it by amicable arrangement without mai- 
fices, that was ekfauU. 

" In my opinion, there is not a single &ct in history which wodd 
have been so distinctly marked to be providential, with reference to all 
humanity, as the colonization, revolution, and repuUicanisin, of the 
now United States of America. 

'' This immense continent being discovered and brought within Ae 
scope of European civilization, peopled with elements of that dviliB- 
ti<m, could not remain a mere appendix to Europe, — that is evident 
But this America, being connectol as it is with Europe by a thoosud 
socialj moral and material ties, — by the ties of blood, religion, lan- 
guage, science, cinlization and conmierce, — to me it is equally eri- 
dent, that to believe that this so connected America can rest isolated 
in politics from Europe, that would be just such a fault as that wis 
that England did not believe in time the necessity of America's 
independence. 

*' Yes, gentlemen, this is so much true, that I would pledge life. 
honor, and everything dear to man's heart, and honorable to man's 
memory, that either America must take its becoming part in the 
political regeneration of Europe, or she herself must yield to the per- 
nicious influence of European politics. 

*' There was never yet a more fatal mistake than it would be to 
believe that, by not caring about the political condition of Europe. 
America may remain imaffected by the condition of Europe. 

" I could, perhaps, understand such an opinion, if you would or 
could be entirely and in every respect isolated from Europe ; but, as 
you are not isolated, as you cannot be, as you cannot even have the 
will to be isolated, because that very will would be a paradox, a logi- 
cal absurdity, impossible to be carried out, being contrary to the 
eternal laws of God, which he for nobody's sake will change, therefivre 
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to believe that you can go on to be connected with Europe in a 
thousand respects, and still remain unaffected by its social and political 
condition, would be, indeed, a fatal aberration. 

'^ You stretch your gigantic hands a thousand-fold every day over 
the waves ; your relations with Europe are not only commercial, as with 
Asia, — they are also social, moral, spiritual, intellectual. You take 
Europe every day by the hand ; how, then, could you believe that, if 
that hand of Europe, which you grasp every day, remains dirty, you 
can escape from seeing your own hands soiled ? The more clean your 
hands are, the more will the filth of old Europe stick to them. 
There is no possible means to escape &om being soiled, than to help 
us Europeans to wash the hands of our Old World. 

"You have heard, of the ostrich, that, when persecuted by an 
enemy, it is wont to hide its head, leaving its body exposed. It 
believes that, by not regarding it, it will not be seen by the enemy. 
That curious aberration is worthy of reflection. It is typical. 

'* Yes, gentlemen, either America will regenerate the condition of 
the Old World, or it will be degenerated by the condition of the Old 
World. . 

" Sir, I implore you [Mr. Emerson] give me the aid of your philo- 
sophical analysis, to impress the conviction upon the public mind of 
your nation that the Revolution, to which Concord was the pre&ce, is 
fiill of a higher destiny, — of a destiny broad as the world, broad as 
humanity itself. 

" Let me entreat you to apply the analytic powers of your pene- 
trating intellect to disclose the character of the American Revolution, 
as you disclose the character of self-reliance, of spiritual laws, of intel- 
lect, of nature, or of politics : lend the authority of your judgment to 
the truth that the destiny of the American Revolution is not yet fulfilled ; 
that the task is not yet completed ; that to stop half way is worse 
than would have been not to stir ; repeat those words of deep meaning 
which once you wrote about the monsters that looked backward, and 
about the walking with reverted eye, while the voice of the Almighty 
says * Up and onward forevermore,' and while the instinct of your 
people, which never fails to be right, answered the call of destiny by 
taking for its motto the word "ahead." 

" Lideed, gentlemen, the monuments you raised to the heroic mar- 
tyrs who fertilized "with their heart's blood the soil of liberty, these 
monuments are a fair tribute of well-deserved gratitude, gratifying to 
the spirits who are hovering around us, and honorable to you. Woe to 
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liie people which neglected to honor its great and good men ! bat^beSeiv 
me, gentlemen, those blest spirits would look down with nddenei 
brows to this free and happ j land, if ever they were doomed to see 
that the happy inheritors of their martyrdom had the pretenaoo to 
believe that the destiny to which that sacred martyr blood ma bmco- 
Seed is accomplished, and its price folly paid, in the already aehiered 
results, because the living generation dwells comfortably and maka 
two dollars out of one. 

" No, gentlemen, the stars on the sky have a higher aim than dot 
to illumine the night-path of some lonely wanderer. The coarse yoor 
nation is called to run is not yet half performed. Mind the &ble of 
Atalanta: it was a golden apple thrown into her way which made her 
fill short in her race. 

"Two things I have met here, in these free and mighty UmtBd 
States, which I am at a loss how to make concord. The two things I 
cannot concord are : — First, that all your historians, all your states- 
men, all your distinguished orators, who wrote or spoke, characteria 
it as an era in mankind's destiny destined to change the oonditioD of 
the world, upon which it will rain an ever-flowing influence. And, 
secondly, in contradiction to this universally adopted consideration, I 
have met in many quarters a propensity to believe that it is conserva- 
tive wisdom not to take any active part in the regulation of the con- 
dition of the outward world. 

"These two things do not concord. If that be the destiny of 
America which you all believe to be, then, indeed, that destiny can 
never be fulfilled by acting the part of passive spectators, and by this 
very passivity granting a charter to ambitious Czars to dispose of the 
condition of the world. 

" I have met distinguished men trusting so much to the operative 
power of your institutions and of your example, that they really believe 
they will make their way throughout the world merely by their moral 
influence. But there is one thing those gentlemen have disregarded, 
in their philanthropic reliance ; and that is, that the ray of sun never 
yet made its way, by itself, through well-closed shutters and doors; 
they must be drawn open, that the blessed rays of the sun may get in. 
I have never yet heard of a despot who had yielded to the moral influ- 
ence of liberty. The ground of Concord itself is an evidence of it ; the 
doors and shutters of oppression must be opened by bayonets, that 
the blessed rays of your institutions may penetrate into the dark dwdl- 
ing-house of oppressed humanity. 
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" Allow me, gentlemen, to make the remark, that lliere is no word 
so much abased as the word ccmaeryatism. I hare known childreni 
who haye got a hole in their coats, put iheir fingers in it to make it 
more large. Well, they conserved the hole. If &at be conservatismi 
then I will not dispute that the policy of not caring about the condition 
of the world is conservatiye ; but the conservation of a hole I am 
inclined to style, not conservatism, but indeed a very destructive policy. 

^' I have spoken, gentlemen, about the high destiny of the Am^ican 
Bevolution, a work not yet finished, because once more, sir [Mr. 
Emerson], ' up and onward forevemKHre' ia the word of the Almighty 
God. Progress is life ; stagnation is death. And I may be excused 
fcr taking that elevated position for the prospects of America's destiny. 

'' I am an exile of the Old World, firaught with the hopes and expect- 
ations of oppressed millions. I may be excused for looking anxiously 
into the mysteries of your national existence, if I could not find out 
there a flower of consolation to my poor native land, well deserving a 
better fate. 

'' But let me forsake that elevated position, and step down lower to 
the standing-place of your own national interests, of your own Ameri* 
>ean policy. Even thus, I hope nobody will contradict me, that in th^. 
life of a nation there are different periods equally necessary, of equally 
vital importance, if that nation desires to live. And it is but necessary 
to open their eyes, and to look to the condition of your glorious land, to 
become aware that now there is such a necessity for your future to be 
a power on earth, as it was necessary in 1775 to make a revolution, 
and to become independent and firee. 

'' And I must say it, even at the risk of oftnding your national 
pride, that you are not yet a power on earth ; and you will be no 
power on earth so long as you permit other powers to dispose of the 
laws of nations, and of the common interests of all humanity. 

*' And by not becoming a power on earth, when it is a necessity to 
do 80, you lose, you must lose, the glorious position you hold; because, 
as you well may see, the other powers of the earth dispose of the 
world's condition in a direction antagonistical to your interests, — in a 
direction in which your principles lose ground on earth, instead of 
gaining ground, as you should. 

" There are men who believe the position of a power on earth will 
oome to you by itself; but ! do not trust to this fiJlacy ! A position 
never comes by itself; it must be taken, and taken it never will be by 
passivity. 

20 
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"YuiirpeDfik, Saodafitepniperilj, lovcipe^ Hell, idw-vodl 
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''The people of j&iaericft^e iostiDet k infill^ ItiEiridi 

flie ooee more jovr wordfi, eir, ' Wlmt yoiir bent "^^^ g e i s 
greet' The eooTe empbaas k ilmje li^bL 

^< Xo thk I iriD tnuit; and, rennDdiDg joaoF ihe&cat iSnEtin Ai 
ioa] of CooDDid liie adbes of joiir mixljn are nn&gM ocmocud vtt 
fte adiei of jovr eoenuea, and out of bodi liberty Iim groim, I 
aaj let ilik be aa angnrj. Let tlie fatnre be regokfeed, not hj kng 
paut diBiXicUuatioDB, but bj present necessities : not hj anticipatiaDft of 
olden times, bat bj sjuip&tliies oongenial to the present times: and let 
tlMf word ' Conoord' be an angorj to that fraternity amongst naticDS 
which will make the world free, and jonr nation tbe fixst and the 
greateet among the free.'' 

At the couclnaion of Eossath^s speech, the prooesson fanned, and 
eaoorted him to the depot, where a decorated car, fiunished bj the 
Fitchburg Railroad Company expressly for the occaaon, was in wait- 
ing. At a few minutes past six, amidst the hearty cheers of the sml- 
titode, he took hk departure for Boston. 

The day was fine, and, with the ezception of the dust, was all thst 
could have been desired All the arrangements for Kossuth' s vist 
were made with great skill and judgment, and were admirably carried 
out by the yarious gentlemen who were appointed to execute them. 
Their completeness was the subject of general remark and commend- 
fttion. 

The Concord committee was composed of John S. Eeyea, 6. B. 
Dear, Franck R. Gourgas, Joseph Holbrook, Jacob R Farmer, 
Addkon G. Fay, Asa Brook, Lowell Fay, A. C. Damon, John Brows, 
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Jr., Francis A. Wheeler, Nathan Barrett, Samuel Staples, Wm. W. 
Whieldon, Nathan B. Stowe, and George M. Brooks. Mr. Holbrook 
was chief marshaL 

'^ The route," says the Commonwealth, ''was along an interesting 
battle-ground, enlivened with many thousands of people, and hundreds 
of flags and streamers floating firom beautiful houses and trees that 
were just putting on their fresh spring dress. The whole journey, 
considering its shortness, the places yisited, and the circumstances 
attending it, was one of the most interesting ever made." 



KOSSUTH IN PLYMOUTH. 

Bt a public meetmg of the citizens of PI jmoadi, GoTemor 
iras invited to visit that ancient town, and the following oommitted of 
anrangements appointed : 

Gaptain John Russell, chftirman ; M. Bates, Jr., E. C. Shennn, 
Daniel J. Lane, John D. Churchill, Jacob H. Loud, Charks 0. 
Churchill, B. H. Holmes, (reorge Harlow, Atwood L. Drew, Join 
R Churchill, William T. Drew, Wm. H. Nelson, Edmund BoUms, 
Daniel J. Bobbins, W. S. Macomber, Aaron Cornish, Bobert Cowei, 
Andrew L. Bussell, and Samuel EL Doten. 

Wednesday morning, May 12, a sub-committee went to Bosfeon to 
accompany Kossuth from thence to Plymouth. It had been ^Tmnqufwl 
that Kossuth would start fix)m Boston at ten o'clock a. m., and aococd> 
ingly vast crowds assembled at the various stopping places along the 
line of the railroad, in hopes of seeing, if not hearing him. But, fron 
some mistake in the notice that was sent to him, Kossuth was led to 
suppose that the hour of departure was one o'clock ; and he found it 
impossible to get ready at ten, the hour designated. At a quarto 
before one, however, he set out from Boston, in a car which had been 
splendidly decorated for the occasion by the officers of the Old Colony 
Bailroad. He was accompanied by Captains Kalapsza and Greschenek, 
M. Pulszky, Maj. Hajnik, Mr. Coggshall, the reporter of the N. Y. 
Tribune, and by Messrs. Alden, Torrey, and Church, of the Senate, and 
Thomas, of the House, on the part of the state committee ; his Excd- 
lency, Governor Boutwell, and Hon. G. B. Weston of the Executive 
Council, Judge Russell, and a few other invited guests of the oommit- 
tee ; H. W. Nelson, Esq., the superintendent, and A. Holmes, Esq., 
one of the directors, of the railroad, and by various reporters of the 
Boston press. 

The train reached Plymouth at twenty minutes before two. It had 
rained heavily all the morning, notwithstanding which a vast concourse 
of people had been, for several hours, waiting Kossuth's arrival at the 
railroad station. On alighting from the cars, Kossuth was introduced, 
by the member of the committee who had accompanied him from Bos- 
ton, to Captain J. Russell, who addressed him thus : 

** Governor Kossuth : In behalf of the inhabitants of Plymouth, 
I bid you a hearty welcome to the land of the Pilgrims, the home of 
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our fathers, whose history bears in many points a strong resemblance 
to your own. Like them, you haye perilled all that is dear for great 
principles. Like them, yon have straggled, saffered and encountered 
merciless, and, I may add, savage foes. Like them, through fearful 
trials, you have held &8t to liberty and reh'gion. May it please Heaven 
to complete the parallel, and crown your labors with a harvest as rich 
as we are now reaping from theirs ! 

" We invite you to visit with us, if you please, grounds watered by 
their tears, and hallowed by their prayers." 

Kossuth responded in a very few words, after which Governor 
Boutwell was introduced, and the guests were conducted to the Sam- 
oset House. 

After a few minutes' social intetcourse, the visiters were reconducted 
to the carriages, and proceeded to Pilgrim Hall, where a procession was 
formed, under the direction of John D. Churchill, chief marshal, and 
aids, which, under the escort of the Standish Guards, Gapt Churchill, 
proceeded through Court and North streets to " Plymouth Rock,'' 
where the procession halted a sufScient time to allow Kossuth to stand 
on the spot hallowed by the footsteps of the Pilgrims in 1620, and 
then proceeded to the Gothic church, which had been partially filled 
by bond-holders^ It being evident, from the inclemency of the 
weather, that an address in the open air was out of the question, Kos- 
suth requested to have the doors opened, when, in a very few minutes, 
the church was crowded to its utmost capacity. 

After a voluntary from the organ, and a performance by the choir 
of a portion of Mrs. Hemans' ode, '^ The breaking waves dashed high," 
ftc, the meeting was opened by prayer from Rev. Charles S. Porter, 
after which Governor Kossuth was welcomed to the landing-place of 
HiB Pilgrims by the venerable James Kendall, D. D., who for fifty- 
four years has been settled as a minister at PlymoutL 

BR. Kendall's address of welcome. 

*^ QoYtRHfOTL Kossuth : In the name and in behalf of the inhab* 
itants of Plymouth, I give you a sincere and cordial welcome to the 
' Landing-place of the Pilgrims.' Most that is interesting to a stranger 
on this memorable spot are its associations. 

'' It is the ground, as you know, first trodden and primarily occu- 
pied by our Pilgrim Fathers, after reaching the shores of this western 

20* 
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ODDtiDent A £?w ekiioe spnita ibej irere, — exiles, like joaail 
from oppresBkn simI perBecatkxi, lodin search of fivedom, tnd libo^ 
to wonliip God aeoordiiig to their imdexBtudiiig of the mcni Sasf- 
taret. 

" As 70a ptss throng the Btreets of this ancient town, and are 
pointed to some of its interesting localities. — recollecting that here are 
the footsteps of that noble band of illiistnoas men, who, a little oon 
than two hundred and thirty years ago, laid the foandaticm of freedoai 
and a rast republic in this New World, — you will feel, as the firieodi 
of liberty have felt before you, that you are treading on holy groonl,' 
ground haDowed by the prayers of holy men. and consecrated by bong 
the resting-place of their precious remains, while their immortal spixiii 
are reding the reward of their toils and sacrifices in the pM^isft of 
God. Achoice vine, planted by the hands of a few wandering pilgriiiiii^ 
and nurtured by their prayers and their tears, under the smiles of 
Heaven took deep root, and has grown and spread, shooting out iis 
faranches from river to river, and from sea to sea, until, lo ! it hadi 
filled the land. 

" These are some of the omsideraticxxs that will render your short 
Tisit to Plymouth, we hope, of some interest to you. Besides, yot 
will be introduced to some of the direct descendants, bearing the name, 
and, wc trust, inheriting something of the spirit, of a pious ancestry, — 
at least, their love of ci\'il and religious fireedom, and their determi- 
nation, God helping them, to 'stand fast in the liberty wherewith Girist 
hath made them free ; and not to be entangled again in the yoke of 
bondage.' 

'^ But wo welcome you to this memorable landing-place of the Pil- 
grims f()r other reasons, also. It is because of the deep interest we 
have felt in your person, character and enterprise. We have sympa- 
tliizcd in the disappointments and misfortunes of your oppressed and 
down- trodden country. We have followed you with deep solicitude 
and increased interest in your banishment, your imprisonment, your 
exile and w.anderings from coimtry to coimtry, and from sea to sea, 
until your safe arrival on these American shores. We have partici- 
patoil in tlio pleasure wliich your presence and your thrilling words 
have cverywhcro produced, and the cordial greetings with which they 
have l)ecn received. But, more than all, as the descendants of a pious 
ancestry, we liavo admired and sympathized most deeply with the 
reUgious clement in your character, which has been everywhere and 
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on all occasions manifested, so £Etr as your history has been made 
known to us. 

" It is not, permit me to say, sir, your patriotism, your love of 
country, merely, — though ready and willing to lay down your life for 
her, — that has excited the greatest interest, and awakened the deepest 
sympathy in our hearts ; however noble and praiseworthy this trait in 
your character, it is not this alone which we most admire and venerate, 
and which has made the deepest impression upon us. Neither is it 
your philanthropy, your love of the race, alone, and your desire for 
universal freedom, that has awakened all this interest in the religious 
community ; but it is, I repeat, the religious element in your char- 
acter, which lies deeper than all else, that has kindled such general 
sympathy, not only in our own hearts, but in the hearts of the Amer- 
ican people. It is principle that led you to prefer imprisonment to 
Mahometanism ; banishment, with Christianity in your heart, to free- 
dom, purchased by the sacrifice of your religious faith. 

" It is your profound reverence, your constant and devout acknowl- 
edgment of the Universal Father, and your unwavering confidence in 
his ever-guardian providence, which never suffers the righteous to be 
forsaken, but who, in his own good time, makes bare his arm for their 
deliverance, breaks the yoke of the oppressor, and lets the oppressed 
go free. 

'^ It is this religious element more than all else, we believe, that has 
sustained you during your sojourn in this country, under the pressure 
of unequalled intellectual labor ; given power and pathos to your elo- 
quence, and bound you, as with cords of steel, to the heart of the 
American people. The preservation of your health and your life, 
under the pressure of so much care and toil, and exposed to so many 
perils, is an indication of the &vor of a kind and ever-guardian provi- 
dence, which listens to the cry of the raven, and bears up the falling 
sparrow. 

"Our sincere desire and fervent prayer is, that the same guardian 
providence may still attend you, and that in the future ^ou may real- 
ize the fulfilment of the ancient prophecy, 'When thou passest through 
the waters, I will be with thee ; and through the rivers, they shall not 
overflow thee. When thou walkest through the fire, thou shalt not 
be burned, neither shall the flame kindle upon thee ; for I am the Lord 
thy God, the Holy One of Israel, thy Saviour. Thou hast been hon- 
orable, and I have loved thee ; therefore will I give men for thee, and 
people for thy life. Fear not, for I am with thee.' " 
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To this address EosBuih made a short, bat vezy npptopmta aoi 
oharacteristic reply, which was loudly cheered by the audience. He 
llien delivered the following speech : 

KOSSUTH'S SPEECH AT FLTMOUTH. 

" Gentlemen : It is said that a poor litde lord, having a gram of 
seed in his bill, was wafted by the current of the gale over the want 
to a new part of the globe, a barren desert yet, lately liaen from Urn 
hidden depth where the mysterious work of creation is still going oa. 
The grain of seed fell from the bill of the bird, and out (^ that gram a 
new creation was bom. An ocean of halm, the childr^i of that sot 
tary grain, undulates over the blooming prairie, bowing in adontiga 
before nature's God ; and millions of flowers send the sacrifioe <^ their 
fragrance up to the Almighty's throne. 

'< If I had to stand on the spot where that grain of seed fell from 
the beak of the bird, with the blooming prairie spreading before mj 
eyes, boundless like etemitjr, I could not feel more awe than here^ m 
this hallowed spot, the most striking evidence of the most wonderfid 
<^)eration of Divine Ph>vidence. 

" Every object which meets my eye, the very echo of my steps, is 
fraught with the most wonderful talc which ever found its way to the 
heart of men. 

** Tou all, — you are wont to stand on this spot ; you are wont to 
walk on this hallowed ground ; the ocean's breeze, which your ean 
catch, to you it is not fraught with woful sighs from a bleeding 
home ; and still I see the lustre of religious awe in your eyes, and I 
hear your hearts throb with uncommon emotion of pious sentiments. 
What, then, must I feel on this spot 1 What must I hear in the voice 
of the breeze, where the spirits of departed Pilgrims melt their whiqiers 
with the sighs of my oppressed father-land ? 

"I am not here, gentlemen, to retell the Pilgrim Fathers' tale: I 
have to learn about it from your particulars, which historians neglect, 
but the people's heart by pious tradition likes to conserve. Neither am 
I here to tell how happy you are ; — that, you feel. Pointed by that 
sentiment which instinctively rises in the heart of happy good m^i at the 
view of foreign misfortune, you invited me to this sacred spot, desiring 
to pour in my sad heart the consoling inspiration flowing from this 
place, and to strengthen me in the trust to God. I thank you for it; 
it does good to my heart The very air which I here respire, though 
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to me sad, because fresh with the sorrows of Europe and with the woes 
of my native land, that very air is a bahn to the bleeding wounds of 
my soul ; it relieves like as the tears relieve the oppress^ heart But 
this spot is a book of history. A book not written by man, but by the 
Almighty himself, — a leaf out of the records of destiny, sent to 
«arth, and illumined by the light of heavenly intellect, that men and 
nations, reading in that book of life the bountiful intentions of the 
Almighty God, may learn the duties they are expected to fulfil, and 
cannot neglect to fulfil without ofiending those intentions with which 
the Almighty ruler of human destinies has worked the wonders of 
which Plymouth Rock is the cradle-place. I feel like Moses when he 
stood on Mount Nebo, in the mountains of Abarem, looking over the 
billows. I see afar the Canaan of mankind's liberty. I would the 
people of your great republic would look to Plymouth Bock as to a 
new Sinai, where the Almighty legislator revealed what he expects 
your nation to do and not do unto her neighbors, by revealing to her 
free America's destiny. 

'^ Who would have thought, gentlemen, that the modest vessel which 
two hundred and thirty-two years ago landed the handful of Pilgrims 
on Plymouth Bock was fraught with the palladium of liberty, and with 
the elements of a power destined to regenerate the world? 

'^ Oppression drove them firom their ancient European home to thjB 
wilderness of an unknown world ; the Mayflower developed into a 
wonderful tree of liberty. Where the wilderness stood, there now a 
mighty Christian nation stands, unequalled in general intelligence and 
in general prosperity, a glorious evidence of mankind's capacity to 
self-government ; and ye, happy sons of those Pilgrim Fathers, it 
became your glorious destiny to send back an enchanted twig from 
your tree of freedom to the Old World, thus requiting the oppression 
which drove away your forefathers from it Is the time come for it 1 
Yes, it is. That which is a benefit to the world is a condition of your 
own security. 

"While the tree of freedom which the Pilgrims planted grew so high 
that one twig of it may revive a world, in Europe, by a strange con- 
tradiction, another tree has grown in the same time, — the tree of evil 
and of despotism. It is Bussia. Both have grown so large that there 
is no place more for them both on earth. One must be lopped, that 
the other may still spread. 

'' And while the tree of good here, and the tree of evil there, have 
thus grown, my nation, a handful of braves, a foreign race from &r 
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Asia, transplanted to Europe a thousand years ago, — not kindred v 
yon, not kindred to any European race, but guarding in its bosoB. 
through all vicissitudes of time, a spark from that fire which led ym 
Pilgrim Fathers to America's shores, — my nation stood in the im 
neighborhood of the tree of evil, a modest shrub, bearing np throi^ 
centuries against the blasting winds encroaching npon the fields «f 
Christianity and of Christian civilization. Beaten continually b 
these blasting winds, it could not grow ; but it stood firmly in its phot 
and checked their course. It was the emblem of resistance. 

'' The wind has shifted. Russian despotism threatens the ChiistiB 
world, and it is again the shrub of my nation which has to dieck 
the gale. 0, dear shrub of my dear native land ! thy leares an 
yellow and thy branches are torn ; but the roots still hold firm, lal 
the stock of the people is sound, and the soil which nursed that shnb 
for a thousand years is still full of life. Undaunted courage, un&I- 
tering resolution, undesponding confidence, nurses the roots. 

'^ Now, what is it I claim fix)m you, people of America, — ye powec&I 
swarm from the bee-hive Euro^, ye sons of the Pilgrims, — those 
Christian Deucalions, who peopled this New World, and founded 
a nation in seeking but the asylum of a new home ? 

'* What is it I claim from you, people of America 7 Is it that you 
should send over yonder Atlantic a fleet of new Mayflowers, manned 
with thousands of Miles Standishes ? Claim I the sword of du: 
brave chieftiin, as the people of Weymouth, the Wessagusens of old. 
claimed it once from the Pilgrim Fathers, — that, as he once did for 
them, you may do for my people, brandishing its brave ^ Damascus 
blade' against the Indians of despotism, more dangerous to man- 
kind's liWrty — that common property of which vou have the fairos: 
share — than in those olden times the Indians of Cape Cod have k-cii 
dangerous to the handful of Pilgrims, reduced by sickness to half 
their number, that they may multiply into millions ? Is it that 
which I claim, in the name of mankind's great family, of which vou 
are a mighty, full-gi-own son 7 No, I claim not this. 

** Do I claim from you to send over your sons to Hungary's border 
mountaius, to mako a living fence by their breasts, catching up the 
blasting wind of Russia, that it may not fall upon the poor, leaf-tom 
shrub of Hungary ] No, I claim not this. 

*• Or Jo I claim from you to beat back the bloody hand of the 
Austrian, that ho may not waste the tempest-torn shrub, and not dnin 
the life-sweat of its nursing soil 1 
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'^ No, I do not claim that. 

* * What is it, then, I claim firom America? That same violence 'vhich 
shattered Hungary's bush has loosened, has bent, has nearly broken, 
the pole called law of ncUions; without which no right is safe, and 
no nation sure, — none, were it even ten times so mighty as yours. 
I claim from America that it should &sten and make finn that pole 
called ' law of nations^'' that we may with the nerve-strings of our 
own stout hearts bind to it our nation's shattered shrub. 

'^ That is what I claim. And I ask you, in the name of the 
Almighty, is it too pretentious, is it too much arrogance, to claim so 
much? 

*^ *In the law of nations every nation is just so much interested 
as every citizen in the laws of his country.' That is a wise word;/ 
it is the word of Mr. Webster, who, I am sure of it, in the high posi4 
tion he holds, intrusted with your country's foreign policy, would' 
readily make good his own word, if only his sovereign, the nation, 
be decided to back it, and says to him ' Go on.^ ^ 

'^ Well, that maintenance of the law of nations would be, indeed, 
an immense benefit to my country, — an immense benefit to all 
oppressed nations, — because there is scarcely one amongst them all 
(Bussia, perhaps, excepted) which very easily could not get rid of ite 
own domestic oppressor, if only the infernal bug-bear ' interference ' 
stood not in the rear, ready to support every oppressor against the 
oppressed ; — but, I ask, is it an arrogance to claim an international 
duty, when that duty would be a benefit to our poor selves? 

" To whom shall the oppressed turn for the protection of law and 
of right, if not to those who have the power to protect that law and 
that right, upon which their own power, their own existence, rests? 

" Turn to God, and trust to him, you say. Well, that we do. 
The Lord is our chief trust ; but, precisely because we trust to God, 
we look around with confidence for the instrumentality of this pro- 
tection. 

'*And who shall be that instrumentality, if not you, people of 
America, for whom Gt)d has worked an evident wonder out, and 
upon this very place where I stand ? 

** We may well praise the dignity of Carver and Bradford, the 
bravery of Standish, the devotion of Brewster, the enterprising spirit 
of Allerton, the imexampled fortitude and resignation of their women, 
the patience of their boys, the firmness, thoughtfulness, religious faith 
and confident boldness, of all the Pilgrims of the Mayflower ; we may 
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Iwentj'-fiMir mUEoos^ in the shore period of two handled and thartf- 
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'' The reit^ntiaa of ITTo wis no nziade: it 
indicatioa of joor peofAe's hafing come to the lawfal ageof a 
Toor afioming now the poeitiocL of a power on earth, as I hope jti 
wOl, — that win again be no miracle. It woold he wisdom, bat ik 
wisdom of doing what £$ «^3od to hnmanitj and cecessuj to jov- 
selves. Bu:, the United States of America, — a result of the Kl- 
grim Fathers' toiing on Plvmoath's R>:k, — that is no wisdooL w 
necessity : it is an erl-lent miracle, a work of God. 

*• And b^?lieve mo, gentlemen, the Almighty God never deviates 
firom the common bws of eternity for particolar purposes; he never 
makes a miracle bat fjr the benefit of all the workL By that truth 
the destiny of America is appointed oat, and ereij destiny implies a 
duty to fulfil. 

*' Happy the people which has the wisdom of its destiny and the 
resolution of its duties resulting there&om. Bat woe to the peopk 
which takes not the place which ProYi«ience d*Des appoint to it 
With the intentions of Providence, and with the decrees of the 
Almighty, no man can dare to play. Self-reliance is a manly rirtae, 
and no nation has a future which has not that virtae ; bat to believe 
that seventy-five years of prodigioos growth dispense of every danger 
and of every care, — that would be the sorest way to provoke diBgff, 
and to have mach to care. 

*' You will judge by this, gentlemen, if it vras too much boMness en 
my port to believe that it is your country's destiny to regenerate Ac 
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world by maintaining the laws of nations, or too znnch boldness to 
claim that which I believe is your destiny. 

'' One humble prayer more I have ; but that is addressed to j(mt 
private generosity. When Weston's company of Weymouth waa 
threatened by Indians, the Pilgrim Colony of Plymouth supplied then^ 
with provisions, though they themselves could boast but of a very 
scanty store. Now the stores of your national prosperity are full of 
countless treasures, and of boundless wealth. I ask out of your abund- 
ance a poor alms to my poor country ; just so much as to buy with it. 
a good rope, strong enough to fasten the shattered shrub of my coun- 
try to the protecting pole of national law, and to buy a good battle-axe 
to beat off the hands of the tyrant from tearing to pieces the pooTi 
shattered shrub. 

" And here let me end. I am out- worn ; my mind has lost the 
freshness of ideas, — only the old sorrows and old cares will neither be 
tired out nor go asleep. That is bad inspiration to oratory ; but I 
will bear it, and go on in my duty, and hope good success ; and will 
end with the words of that eloquent orator, who interpreted your 
people's wishes and sentiments at the second centennial anniversary of 
the day when the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth: 'May the star- 
spangled banner rise up as high as heaven, till it shall fim the air of 
both continents, and wave as a glorious ensign of peace and security 
to all nations.' " 

At the conclusion of this speech, the procession formed again, and 
proceeded to the Samoset House, where a banquet had been prepared 
for Kossuth and his companions, and many invited guests. 

After justice had been done to the viands, Gaptam Bussell, the 
president of the day, addressed the guests as follows : 

" It has so happened, gentlemen, that our townsmen, — a little singu- 
lar, perhaps, in their taste, — instead of selecting a gentleman from the 
learned professions as chairman of their committee, have chosen to pre- 
sent you with a very indifferent specimen of the ancient mariner, as he 
was in the last century. You may justly infer, from the position 
which I hold to-day, that our class has quite as much boldness as 
judgment 

'' It is our custom, gentlemen, when sailing on unfamiliar seas, to 
consult with great care our charts and navigation-books. But it is 
fwj^ to appeal to them now ; they cannot help me to latitude or lon^^ 
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tade ; Am sines and cosines, their angles and trian^es, are all 
here ; but I see anmnd me many ezperienoed pQots and kind fiieodi^ 
irliose fiu^es promise aid and indulgence. 

^* Gentlemen, for the present I will merely ^ance at a sobjeet whadi 
deeply interests us alL * A few years since, the country of our illustzi- 
oos guest was but little known to most of us. When she struck fir 
freedom, we all felt that the blow was for mankind. Millions rf hearts 
in our Union beat with instmctiye sympathy in such a cause. We iB 
know why that heroic people foiled; and we know, too, that if oar am 
orantry had been as near them geographically as we are in princi- 
ples and feelings, there would have been more than one interventioa 
ere the struggle had so unfortunately closed." 

M. Bates, Jr., was then introduced by the presideDt as toast-iBaster 
bt the occasion, and announced the forst regular toast : 

" The President of the United States." 

£i the absence of a distinguished citizen who was expected to be 
present, Ihere was no response to this national sentiment 
The following was then announced as the second r^jular toast : 

''Massachusetts: When a dependent colony, with a gOTemor 
assigned to her by the mother country, she was the first to resist an 
aggression upon her own rights ; as one of a glorious confederacy of 
independent states, with a governor elected by the people, may she be 
the last to deny the rights of Hungary." 

His Excellency George S. Boutwell, Governor of the Commonwealdi, 
was introduced by the president, and was enthusiastically received by 
the company. He responded to the sentiment in a short speech, urg- 
ing the duty of expressing an opinion on the question of Hungarian 
freedom. The company manifested their hearty approbation of the 
governor's views. 

The following was then announced as the third regular toast : 

" Governor Louis Kossuth : The children of Pilgrim-exiles greet him 
as an exile for liberty ; may the God who guided the Mayflower to our 
shores guide his country to independence." 

Governor Kossuth responded to this sentiment, tlntnlnng the citiKOS 
of Plymouth for the opportunity which had been affixrded him to visil 
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this spot, consecrated to liberty by the landing of the PUgrims on onr 
shores, and alluded to the parallel between his conatry and oar own 
in a very feeling and impressive manner. 

The president then annonnoed the fourth regular loest : 

'^ Daniel Webster : Bia letter to Hulsemon conveyed material aid to 
Hungary ; — ' one blast upon bis bugle-horn was worth a t}if>iisftTMi 
men.'" 

Mr. Webster was still suffering from the effects of injuries received 
by being thrown from his carriage, not long before, and was conse- 
quently unable to attend the banquet In reply to the invitation of 
the committee of arrangements, he sent a long letter, which was read 
as a response to this toast. Here is the correspondence : 

Plymouth, Mass., May lOih, 1852. 
Hon. Daniel Webster, Marshfield, Mass. 

Dear Sir : The undersigned have been appointed a committee, in 
behalf of the citizens of Plymouth, to invite you to visit our town on 
Wednesday the 12th inst., on which occasion Governor Kossuth is 
expected to visit Plymouth, to view a spot so closely identified with 
the establishment of political and religious freedom as '* Plymouth 
Kock." 

Should you have suflBciently recovered from the accident which we 
regret to learn has recently occurred to you in our vicinity, we hope 
to enjoy a visit frx)m you on the occasion referred to, trusting that 
while the descendants of the Pilgrims extend the hand of welcome to 
an exile zealously devoted to perpetuating the principle of liber^ in 
his own beloved Hungaiy, they may also be afforded the pleasure of 
paying a tribute of respect to one of our own distinguished statesmen, 
wbo^ has devoted so large a portion of his life to the service of hid 
country. 

With sentiments of the highest regard, and our best wishes for your 
future health, prosperity and happiness, 

We have Uie honor to be, most respectfrdly, 

Your friends and fellow-citizens; 

John RuBSSUi, 
A. L. RtJSSSLL, 
E. 0. Sherman, 
M. Batbs, Jr. 
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Marshfteld, May 10, 1852. 

Gektlembn : I had the honor to reoeiTe, this momiDg, your Toy 
respectful and kind invitation, in behalf of the citizens of Pljmoiitk, 
to meet them on Wednesday, on the occasion of the visit of Ctovenar 
Kossuth to your ancient and distinguished town. I regret to say 
that the accident to which you refer, though not likely to be attended 
by permanent evil consequences, was yet such as will neoeasuily 
oblige me to remain at home for some days to come. 

Your guest is an exile, who has fled firom his native land in ooo- 
sequence of the results of political struggles. As such, he has beea 
received in this country by the constituted authorities of the geoenl 
government, and many of the state governments, as well as by luff 
masses of the people, in those parts of the country which he has visited. 
It is no doubt true, as you suggest, that he must feel strong emotions 
while standing on the spot where our Pilgrim Fathers landed. They, 
too, were exiles, having left their homes and all that was dear to then, 
in their native land, that they might enjoy, on an unknown shore, and 
in the midst of a savage wilderness, the blessings of religious libeftj, 
and mild and free institutions of civil government The landing itasilf 
oonnected with its object, and the circumstances accompanying it, wiD 
not fail to excite his sympathies and sensibilities ; and the results which 
have flowed from it, in the course of the two hundred and thirty yean 
which have since gone by, will be sure to engage his regard and admi- 
ration ; and his mind, ardent and enthusiastic as it is, may yet well 
Stagger under his view of the future, if be shall allow his thoughts to 
wing their flight into the midst of ages and ages yet to come. 

Nothing human can be absolutely certain of long continuance; 
but if we, and those who shall come after us, from generation to gen- 
eration, shall maintain the leading principles upon which our institu- 
tions are founded, and according to wliich the government has been 
administered from our earliest days, we may hope for as much pros- 
perity of our political blessings as may fall to the lot of man. The 
first of these main principles undoubtedly is, the maintenance of public 
liberty and equal rights, and entire liberty of religious opinions, un<kr 
a well-defined constitution of civil government And, as essential to 
the maintenance of such government, under the circumstances in 
which the constitution of the United States T\'as formed, and whidi 
still exist, there must be an abiding and unwavering attachment to the 
Union of the States, accompanied always by a cautious and conscien- 
tious regard for all the rights reserved and secured to those states by 
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the constitution itself. Proyidence has placed this conntrj in a politic 
1^1 condition in which both liberty and union are absolutely necessary 
for its happiness, and in which it is difScult to imagine how eithcof 
could subsist alone. A distinguished personage of antiquity said that 
the world could not bear two suns ; but in our political hemisphere it 
appears to me that clouds and darkness would settle upon us the 
moment we should cease to enjoy the united light of the two mild^^ 
beneficent, brilliant and glorious orbs, of Liberty and Union. 

Another great principle upon which our system is founded, and 
which has characterized the administration of the government from the 
beginning, is the absolute equality of nations. We hold to this aa an 
elementary doctrine; and, while we exercise our own independent choice 
in respect to forms of goveriiment, we concede the same right of choice 
•to other organized political communities. Whether nations be larger 
or smaller, if in fact they be nations, if they be of the civilized polit- 
ical communities of the earth, then are their rights equal, and their 
title to respect from each other equal. Each governs itself, and has 
just authority so to do. One star exceeds another star in glory; but 
they are still all stars, moving each in its proper orbit, and all held 
together by the great attractive power of the universe. But all this 
by no means implies that we feel no interest or concern in questions 
which respect the forms of government in other states. We are 
attached to free popular representative governments, established over 
intelligent communities, as most productive of human happiness ; and 
the great duty we owe the world is, to show that these convictions are 
well founded, and to prove by our example, in an age of progress and 
rapidly increasing light and knowledge, that the masses of the people, 
if religious, moral and well educated, may be safely trusted with self- 
government. 

Tou are pleased, gentlemen, to speak of me as of one who has ren- 
dered some service to the country. It is true that in that service a 
great portion of my life has been spent; and efforts have been made by 
me, from time to time, — never, I trust, without patriotic purpose, never 
without labor and care, and sometimes not without the most over- 
whelming anxiety. If I have accomplished anything for maintaining 
the institutions of the country, civil and religious, I rejoice at it ; and 
you may be assured, gentlemen, that so far as any man may rely for 
consistency on his own settled opinions and most determined purposes, 
what I have been, and what I am, I shall continue to be to the end. 

Again I thank yoa for your ioTitation, and pray you to assore my 
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nel^iborSi the dtiieiis of FI jmoath, that iheir pleasnre in aeeiiig ai 
mUd not anipaaB that which I fshoold fed in being among them, in 
ULj oooafikm which is to call them together, ind likel j to aflbid that 
gratifioatKm* Yonr obliged fisQow-citiMi 

and humble servant, 

Daniel Websibb. 
Tq John Bubskll, Esq., A. L. Bussell, Esq., E. A. Shebhan, Eb^ 

M. BiiES, Jr., Esq., Plymouth^ Mass. 

The fifth regular toast was : 

'^ Gape Cod, ' the Bight Arm of Massachusetts :' Li the hollow of 
ler hand she held onr Pilgrim Fathers, till a compact of fireedon 
conld be filmed, to be reared on ' Flymoath Bock.' " 

To this sentiment Hon. A. Alden, a member of the Senate fion 
WcaioeBter ooimt7, who was bom on Cape Cod, responded in sods 
well-timed and appropriate remarks. 

The fidlowing sentiment was thm read : 

*' nie Loyal Spirit of the Hungarian Beyolntion : It was libertj 
|KOtected bj law, and not liberty in violation of law, fixr wbidi die 
Hungarian lawyers strove." 

To this toast Stephen H. Phillips, of Salem, the district attoniej 
for the eastern district, responded in a strain of eloquent remark, to 
prove what is often overlooked, but is nevertheless true, that Kossuth 
and his comrades were acting in pursuance of legal enactments, in 
their struggles for Hungarian freedom. 

The president then read the sixth regular toast : 

'^ Hungary, the Ancient Bulwark of Christendom : Europe owes 
her a heavy debt, and should pay it promptly." 

M. Pulszky, Governor Kossuth's secretary, responded to this toast 
in a few appropriate remariis. 

" The Press : The general spread of intelligence is the best security 
for freedom" 

Mr. Coggahall, the reporter for the New York Tribune, responded, 
and demonstrated that a free press is the surest safeguard of Americtt 
liberty. 

Count Koscielski, a Polish exile, was introduced to the company by 
the president ; and, in reply to a sentiment in honor of Poland, 
addressed scxne remarks to (jovemor Kossuth, instituting to aoma 
txtent a comparison between their respective nations, to wbich Gar- 
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emor Eossuth responded, predicting that the day would yet oome 
when, in the proyidence of God, hoth nations would be free. 

At seven p. m., the time of departure for the cars, Eossuth and his 
companions left Plymouth for Boston. The train which conveyed 
them carried also upwards of six hundred persons; a portion of the 
great multitude which, notwithstanding the pelting rain during the 
whole day, had thronged the streets of Plymouth to a degree never 
before witnessed there. 



KOSSUTH AT FALL RIVER. 

On Thorsdaj, May 13, Eossath visited Fall Riyer, in oompUanoe 
with the invitation of the citizens of that place. 

At half-past eleven o'clock, A. M., attended by Hon. Anson Borlin- 
game, Geperal Ward, and Mr. Holman, of the State Committee, Hon. 
P. W. Leland and H N. Gonn, of the Fall River committee, and 
several members of the Legislature, the Magyar and his suite started 
in a special train from the Old Colony Railroad station. The car in 
which they rode was beautifully decorated with flags. 

At one o'clock the train arrived at Fall River, in the midst of a 
heavy rain, and was met outside the town by an enthusiasm among the 
people which no floods could drown. There having been some uncer- 
tainty about the coming of Kossuth, in de&ult of the telegraph and 
the weather, the citizens were prevented from carrying out their plan 
of a procession, but were not taken off their guard. A moment's notice 
brought an enthusiastic crowd to the depot, in the midst of a pitiless 
storm, and a throng of people surrounded the carriages all the way up 
the hill to the Mount Hope House. 

The main street was gayly decorated with flags, and over it, opposite 
the Town Hall, hung a " Welcome to Kossuth,-' in large capitals. 
Here and at the Mount Hope House, where he alighted, Kossuth was 
cheered by dense crowds in the street, who filled every window, high 
and low. Had it been a pleasant day, the people might have been 
more gayly dressed ; but they could hardly have been more numerous 
or enthusiastic. While passing &om the depot to the hotel, Kossuth 
was saluted with a discharge of artillery and the ringing of bells. 
Besides a fine company of artillery, there were two engine-companies 
out, with full uniform, and bands. Probably in no place has the Hun- 
garian governor been greeted with a warmer welcome, and that, too, 
in spite of the utmost inclemency of the elements. Had the weather 
been favorable, there would undoubtedly have been a larger assemblage 
than has taken place in New England out of Boston. 

At the Mount Hope House, numerous ladies and gentlemen of Fall 
River, and other places, were introduced to Kossuth. Among the num- 
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ber was Hon. Rodney French, of New Bedford, who, in behalf of his 
fellow-citizens, invited the Magyar to visit that city. 

A committee of gentlemen from Fawtucket, Rhode Island, presented 
'^ material aid " to the amount of two hundred dollars. This commit- 
tee consisted of Joseph T. Sisson, Andrew Potter, Charles A. Leonard, 
Robert Sherman, C. F. Manchester, John Daley, George D. Street, 
Charles F. Sanders, G. L. Spencer, William JefiFres, Erving Reed, S. 
R. Bucklin, Samuel Shove, Edwin Jerauld, John B. Reed. In pre- 
senting the money, Mr. Sisson, the chairman, said : 

MR. SISSON'S speech. 

" Governor Kossuth : I am commissioned by a committee of the 
Rhode Island Engine Company, in connection with the citizens of 
Pawtucket, to tender to you a small offering as a testimonial of their 
respect for you, for the fearless and high-minded course which you 
have pursued in relation to the cause of liberty in your own country, 
and of their cordial and heart-felt sympathy for your oppressed and 
suffering countrymen. They offer it not for its intrinsic value as fur- 
nishing material aid, but as an earnest of their hearty (jod speed for 
the success of your mission. It comes from men who have not exam- 
ined, and do not care to examine, with diplomatic nicety, the question 
of national policy involved in the doctrine you advocate. It is enough 
for their present purpose to know, — enough for true men everywhere 
to know, — that a comparatively weak people are borne down by the 
strong arm of despotic power, that a brave people are struggling man- 
fully for the cause of freedom. If it shall in any degree assist in hast- 1 
ening the time when your nation shall take her stand among the nations 
of the earth, a united, prosperous and free people, they will feel that 
they have thereby reaped a rich reward for the trifling exertion they 
have made. Accept it, sir, and with it our prayers for your personal 
success and prosperity, and for the speedy emancipation of your country 
from despotic power." 

Kossuth replied briefly, saying it was always gratifying to him to 
receive such material evidences of sympathy, especially when bestowed 
by the people. What the people's heart feels to be right, is right. He 
felt highly honored that Pawtucket had rendered a verdict in favor of 
Hungary. The chairman was pleased to remark that the present was 
not the time for discussion, but rather for action. If, when the regulars 
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of 1775 went out from Boston to Lexington, the people had stopped 
to discuss the expediency of striking for liberty, the United StirfBB 
might now be under the rule of England. But such was not the omc. 
Courageous hearts, iron wills and prompt action, produced reaults sack 
as the world never beheld before. 

The reception at Fall Biy^ was under the conduct of Hon. Foster 
Hooper, Hon. N. B. Borden, Dr. P. W. Leland, Bichard Borden, 
David Perkins, and H. N. Gunn, Esqs., as committee of arrange- 
ments, and Chester W. Greene, Esq., as chief marshaL 

After resting, or rather remaining, at the hotel till half-past two, 
Kossuth was conducted to the Town Hall. This is one of the finest 
and most spacious edifices in the state, built of granite, and of excellent 
proportions. The inside measurement is eighty-eight feet by seventf- 
OQO, nearly one-f(Hirth larger than the area of Faneuil Hall, with a galr 
lery sixteen foet wide across one end. The seats nearest the plat&na 
were occupied by bond-holders, to the number of several hundred. 
Af^ the arrival of Kossuth, the unoccupied space was immediately 
filled, and the immense hall presented a dense living mass, inqaied 
with a unanimous spirit of welcome. 

Hon. Foster Hooper arose and addressed Eoesuth as fbllowB : 

DR. hooper's speech. 

" Governor Kossuth : No words of mine are necessary to inform 
you that you are welcome in Fall Biver. The assembling of the thou- 
sands whom you have seen surroimding you here to-day has already 
proclaimed it The salvos of artillery and the shouts of the pec^e 
have made it known to you. 

^' You are welcome here, sir, upon this western border of the land 
of the Pilgrims, because you have shown yourself so able and so true 
an advocate of the principles of the Pilgrims, — of republicanism, and 
of political and religious freedom ; because you have shown yourself to 
be so noble a reformer, in your efforts to reform and improve the con- 
dition of your own people ; not limiting your exertions to secure for 
your nation its time-hallowed rights of nationality, but devoting your- 
Bclf to the reforming of its internal institutions, by moulding them into 
rq>ublican forms, so as to confer equality of rights upon alL 

'^ For these characteristics we honor you; and by honoring yoo, sir, 
we honor the cause in which you have been engaged. 

<< We have watched your course, and found you ever pursuing the 
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true and the right, and under difficulties Beldom encountered hj man ; 
and our hearts have warmed into admiration, till we haye desired to 
see jou, to take you by the hand, and to do something, however little 
it may be, to aid in sustaining the iqpraised hands of such a prophet 
of freedom, while he wages uncompromising war with tyranny and 
despotism. 

'^ The struggle in which you have be^ engaged has often reminded 
us of that of our forefathers, in their war for independence. There is, 
in fact, a striking analogy in the history of the two nations. Both 
were of foreign origin, and conquered the countries they respectively 
call their own. Both formed their own institutions, and both were 
contending for their preservation against a foreign power which had no 
light to interfere with them. 

'' So far the analogy holds good. Our &thers obtained aid £rom 
foreign intervention, and were successful. In the case of Hungary, 
the intervention was on the other side, and she was unsuccessful. The 
cause of both was equally just and right And although Hungary did 
not obtain success, she did more, lor she deserved it. 

'^ But there is a further analogy. Both had their trait(»:s, and their 
great and good men. 

'' The difference in the success of the traitors of the two countries 
produced all the difference of the result. Gorgey sold his country, and 
riots in wealth. Arnold &iled in selling his, and lived and died in 
obscurity. And the fortunes of the great and good men of the two 
countries have corresponded to the results of the traitors' movements. 
QoTgdj succeeded, and the noble Kossuth, the Washington of Hun- 
gary, is an exile from the land of his &thers. Arnold fidled, and 
Washington became the father of his country, and the honored and 
beloved name oi the world, the symbol of all that is wise, honest, great 
and good. 

'' But, nr, there are some anak)gie8 in the histories of these two 
leading characters, to but one or two of which I will allude, and pray 
that another may be added in the final result of the labors of both, — 
the independence and happiness of their respective countries. Bodi 
possessed in an eminent degree the entire confidence and affecticm of 
the great mass of their countrymen. 

'^ Washington was surrounded and aided by wise and able men. 
Such, sir, must have been your fortune, or you could not have achieved 
what you did. Superior, as you undoubtedly are, to him in oratory 
and the power of acting upon and directing the minds and the passions 
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cf men, yet yon must have had oodperatora who wtmU he an honor to 
any country or any age. On this fiict rests our future hc^ far Hm- 
gary ; &r we judge of the bulk by the sample. 

" Another analogy in the two leading characters is, that they ha^a 
both been reviled and traduced. Indeed, who has not, that was em 
of suflScient importance to be in the way of a bad man ? 

'^ Washington was traduced and conspired against, at one time, wiA 
a view to drive him from the command of the armies of his country. 

'' Such has ever been the portion of great and good men. AristidM 
was banished by his own countrymen, because they were tired of hear- 
ing him called the just. And the great, good and philosophic Socrates 
was condemned to drink the poison hemlock, because he could not cqii> 
form his notions to those of the populace, or rather to those of the artfid 
priests who hoodwinked and controlled them. 

" Even the Saviour of men, with all his perfections, could not be 
permitted to escape, but was pursued even unto death. 

" Yours, sir, in this regard, is only the common &te of the gieal 
and good. Calumny ever clings to them, like the mistletoe to the oak, 
making it all the more conspicuous, without injuring its strength or 
bowing its limbs. 

" That you should have escaped, would have proved, either that 
you were not of sufficient importance to be pursued by the despots of 
Europe, whom you had so frightened, or that you had proved derelict 
to duty, and an apostate to your cause. 

" That they do not regard you with indifiFerence is shown by their 
efforts to induce the Sultan of Turkey to give you up. Hence the 
calumnies with which they pursue you will be regarded by your 
firiendsj — and they are not few, — as was said by another, * only as the 
hootings of your enemies, proving that you are at your post of duty.' 

*^ That these calumnies should have preceded you to this country, is 
no more than should have been expected. But that learned professors 
and eriterprisirtg editors should have made the profound discoveries 
that the Emperor of Austria had become all at once the friend of free- 
dom and free institutions, and was determined to force them upon his 
unwilling subjects even at the point of the bayonet, but, being defeated 
and unable to accomplish his benevolent designs, he bad caUed in to 
his aid his loving brother, the Czar of Russia, — he also having turned 
a propagandist of free institutions, — with the determination of puttiif 
down slavery and oppression ; while, on the other hand, Hungary, kd 
on by yourself, sir, was resisting and oj^)06ing all these beoieTdflBl 
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efforts, was fighting for slayerj and the long-established immunities of 
caste, which were operating a most grinding oppression npon all but a 
minority of about five millions of Magyars, who were the privileged 
caste, and who not only oppressed ten millions of other races, but con- 
tended successfully with Austria ; — I say, sir, that learned professors 
and enterprising editors should have made such discoveries might 
well be a marvel ; and that they should gravely attempt to palm them 
off as truth upon the American public proves either their own verd- 
ancy and gullibility, or the estimate they put upon the capacity and 
credulity of that public. 

'^ The professor has been laid out cold by the public opinion which 
he dared to insult with such trash in Massachusetts. And the editor 
in New York, years ago, found that honorable men would sooner sac- 
rifice their lives than stoop to the degradation of acknowledging him to 
be a gentleman. Such may well be the tools of despotism. In an 
intelligent community they can do but little harm. Tour reception, 
sir, in New York and Llassachusetts, is a just comment upon their 
influence. 

'^ Your visit to this country, sir, has laid the American nation under 
great obligation to you. This may be a startling proposition to many. 
But it was time, sir, that this nation should be roused to a sense of its 
true position. Seventy-five years of nearly uninterrupted peace and 
prosperity had begun to cool the love of republicanism in many bosomSi 
causing them to lose sight of the true principles of liberty. 

"The almighty dollar was engrossing too exclusively the energies 
of the people in its pursuit ; and with many, it is feared, was nearly 
the only object of their worship. But little was thought of the rela- 
tions of the New World to the Old, or of this republic to the other 
nations of the globe, beyond what grew out of the interests of trade. 

'' The republic has been a propagandist of its principles ; but it has 
stood, like the monument on Bunker Hill, speaking but a silent lan- 
guage, feeling perfectly secure in its position. 

" Despotisms are always propagandists of their system, — always 
ready to countenance, sanction, and aid by force, any overturn of a 
free or constitutional government, by a brother-despot. Such has been 
their history in all ages ; and the more recent examples in Europe, in 
^e cases of Hungary, Rome and Prance, are no exceptions to the gen- 
eral rule. They are true to their system. The United States, on the 
one hand, have been more cautious and timid, not even requiring their 
officers abroad to maintain, as they might, a stem and uncompromising 
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lepaUiaaiiflm, but haTe takiea all poeBiUe pms to inifW Ab 
of Europe with the idea that Ameiica irill take no exceptiQiui to ttor 
eondoc^ treat the nations of the Old World ae they may, if tiiej d 
only keep on the other dde of the Atlintie. 

"This may haye been, and doubdefls was, a ^eiy wise polkj, m Ae 
infimcy of the repoblic Bat how does it become its manhood? Be 
boy might witness the strong robber despoil the wesker traveller, wiA> 
ont his inteifisring, and incur ndther criminality nor diahonor; bit 
what would be said of the man who should do it? WooU he not h 
branded as both criminal and cowardly? But, suppose the t ta w B er 
should get the better of the omtest, and beat down the robber; anl 
then a much strcmger robber should adimnce to the aasistaiioe of ik 
fiJlen confin&re, and the man should still stand loddng on, nenlj 
lemarking, ' It is nothing to me, so long as they do not come on wj 
aide of the rood,' — what then would be said of him? 

"Would his conduct illustrate either sound morality or pdlitied 
fcre si g ht ? Will the robbers not come over on his side of the road? 
Most assuredly they will, and when he has no one to assist him ; fir 
his companion has fidlen, and the time gcme by when the two togedior 
might have overthrown the first robber, and been ready, with nailed 
strength, to have set upon the second one, if he dared to show han- 
self, which he would not have done, had he known that he had the 
two to meet 

" Nations are but individuals multiplied into themselves, and iriiat 
is true of the individual is true of the nation. 

'' I say, sir, this nation is under obligations to you for turning its 
attention to its own relative position, and its duties growing out of 
that position. 

'^ I regard it, sir, as a kind of special providence, that jou were 
permitted to escape to these shores after the downfidl of the cause of 
freedom in Hungary. And it may be that, through your instrumoit- 
ality, under €rod, the liberties of these United States may be pre- 
served, and the cause of freedom and constitutional government here 
not only rendered sure and permanent, but be carried back and made 
to triumph in the Old World. 

'' Sudi may, — nay, such must be the result, should all the friends 
of freedom and humanity, in both hemispheres, combine their dibrta 
to that end. In that event, the horiiontal line sometimes talked o^ 
that is to be drawn through society, would be drawn just above tjnnibf 
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shoolders. Maj it soon be yoor happiness, sir, to see it sodiawn, and 
your own Hungary free and independent ! " 

Dr. Hooper, having concluded his address, introduced Kossuth to 
the assembly, saying that he was extremely ill, and must be excused 
from a very long address, on that account, and because he had to take 
the cars at four o'clock for Boston. 

The Hungarian governor was received with cheering long and 
loud, closing with three cheers for intervention. Kossuth then spoke 
extemporaneously substantially as follows : 

KOSSUTH'S SPEECH AT FALL RTVEB. 

'^ It is well done, ladies and gentlemen, to consider well that huzza, 
if the word intervention, which the gentlemen suggested to the public 
opinion of the present assembly, should be responded to. Intervention 
has — gentlemen, I don't exactly know the word ; you imderstand me 
— it is sharp on both sides. [A voice from the crowd, ' Two-edged.'] 
Yes, it has two edges, and it is better to keep ofil 

'^ I do not know how you can represent me to be eloquent. I never 
study to be eloquent ; I never had eloquence, but truth, principle and 
honesty, — simple, because true; — no other but sincere feelings, 
-which find their way to the heart, because they come from the heart, 
and meet the approbation of good men, like as the mild whispers of 
the limpid fountain reach the heart of nature's simple son. But to-day 
I have not even that eloquence. I have had no time for reflection. By 
my many cares and labors, with sleepless nights, my soul has shaken 
this frame as the captive lion shakes the iron bars of his cage. Na- 
ture claims her rights, gentlemen. I am sick. Excuse me if I &11 
short of your expectations. But for what purpose is eloquence here ? 
Have I not your sanction to my principles ? 

'^ The first resolutions I met from Massachusetts, giving me encour- 
agement, were passed here. Even now you are going on to manifest 
the sympathy of generous men. I have no need to impress your 
minds. The very words you have spoken, sir, — that was my speecL 
You have anticipated me. Your words are to me, not only, but far 
me. [Applause.] Those were my wishes. Those were the dangers 
I humbly point out. Only you have done it as a citizen, while I 
stand as a petitioner. To you, ladies and gentlemen, I need only give 
thanks. And thanks are better told by the warm grasp of the hand 
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ndtbediortiradiljGodUea Jm^ tbinlijanjril^^ [i^ 

phnse.] 

" You haye enoonniged me, sur, not to ftd olfended at cdnqt 
Well, I take it not only as a neoessity of my pontioii, Imt I am |jU 
of it If I were not opposed, I should think myself not nAji 
Their opposition protes that they test me; and I praniae to da si I 
can to be still more feared, all my life, by tyrants and despots. I a 
not misled by these calumnies. YThat is their eflbct? HereandflM* 
only a word has been spoken. It is answered by the sympadiy of At 
people all over the United States. Within a few days I Iuits 
a yery carious letter, — I could g^ve the name, bat the writer 
himself a travelled American, — which letter tdls me that I amdooya 
great mischief, even here, to advocate the necessity!^ a repoblicin 
rope; fer many g^tlemen, even oat of those who have 
have not a love fer their own repablic, hot would like to 
atitational monarchy, which this gentleman says is the hqppiestftnatf 
government in the worid. Now, this is somewhat snrprisiD^ goA- 
men; but, out of twenty-five millifms, one man having much Ua w M 
among despots to have such principles, there is not mndi da^pr. 
Yet, if such principles spread, there may be some danger; and then- 
fore hero is one motive more for Americans to help us purify the sr 
of old Europe, that it may not make such impressions on and CQrn^ 
travelled Americans. [Laughter.] 

" Tou have been pleased to refer to Washington, and to couple ny 
name with his. I do not aspire to that high honor. But I may look 
up to that star alone on mankind's sky for inspiration, and one thing 
promise, to equal him in love of country and honest devotion. But 
the parallel you have drawn, sir, between my country and yoois, 
shows how much depends on success. I have not succeeded, it is true; 
but I have been received in America, an exile, as no successful eon- 
queror has ever been received, which shows that a change has cone 
over the world. 

'' Out- worn though I be, I wish to leave in such an assembly a good 
impression, and I will attend to just two points of objection. 
^. '^ 1. That the people of Europe are not prepared for liberty, and 

'* 2. That there is now no chance for any change in Europe in fevor 
' of liberty. 

'^1. As to the first point, — why, gentlemen, when, two hmidrsd 

years ago, your fathers landed here, they found the Indians, unte 

' King Philip and Massasoit, capable to govern themselvea. Toaaythii 
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'any man is not capable to govern himself, is to say he is bom to be 
oppressed. And ^here is man bom to be oppressed ? It is contrary 
to nature. Not even the urorm has this lot, for it resbts oppression. 
Men are bom to be free. Freedom is the best schoohnaster to teach 
men how to be free. 

" The people of this country are, to a great extent, Europeans, 
not differing from those who remain in Europe ; and they are good 
republicans. Well, they either brought their capability for freedom 
with them, or they have acquired it here. In either case, it shows 
that, if you give them freedom, they will either know how to use it, 
or they will be able to learn how. [Applause.] But the people in 
Europe are not free. There is a reason for that. No plant can 
grow with a millstone on it. Take off the stone, and it will grow. 
All men are created to be free. 

" 2. The second objection is, that there is no chance for revolution 
in Europe now. Hungary is overthrown, and under the feet of des- 
potic power. What chance has she to rise, — or to succeed, if she does 
rise? To all tliis I reply that there is not now in Europe a single 
nation which has not ten times the chance that your forefathers had, 
when they threw off the yoke of Britain, to gain hberty by a revolu- 
tion. Yet the generous people of 1775 did not count the dangers, but 
resolved to ha^c then: rights at any cost. God sent foreign help to 
aid your brave hearts, and you are free. Poor Hungary has a hope, 
even in the extremity of her necessity. Whenever the condition of a 
nation becomes so insupportable that it has nothing to lose by an effort 
to regain its liberty, then it will make the trial. This is precisely our 
case in Hungary ; and we will try. There is no class contented in 
Hungary. It is different in France. There, for example, the bankers 
are contented ; they make money under the government, as it is ; and 
they, at least, desire no change. And so it may be of some other classes ; 
but not so in Hungary. In that country, the ancient nobility even is 
not contented with the present condition ; for they, too, are oppressed. 
Hungary has already won her social freedom ; she has abolished her 
aristocracy, and so abolished it as not to offend the aristocratic class, 
but attach them to the common cause. In former times, a Hungarian 
fiu'mer, who had forty-five acres of land in his fium, was obliged by law 
to pay one-ninth of the crops, and one hundred and two days' labor in 
the year, to the landlord, besides paying all the taxes. He was a free 
man, and not a serf He might move away, if he liked ; but, if he 
occupied the farm, he must pay this labor, one-ninth of the crops and 
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tlie taxes. This im tlw protier ty of the landlordi by the hm, Ab 
power and protier t^ the landlord gaye up; and the &nner beeune At 
proprietor of the land, and all hia labor on it his own. These Iqgfl 
rights the nobility did not give np finr nothing ; bat to tliem an ind» 
nification was yoted of fifteen mUlions of dollars, which they will ant 
receive till Hungary is firee. Austria can never pay it She is alwiiji 
on the veige of bankruptcy, reposing only on bayonets, which she bs 
hard work to support firom year to year. 

'' Then the paper-money of Hungary is in fiiTor of a reToIutioB. 
Of this, some thirty-five millions of dollars was issued, <^ which fifteea 
millions of dollars is in the hands of the people, worth nothing 
bat of valae if Hungary becomes firee. There are also religions 
sons. Our principle left any church firee to manage its own 
The Protestants had their fidth and worship. The Catholics had t 
right to enjoy their large property under the republic. Bat Austzn 
takes their convents, because die wants money. Therefore the Booaa 
Catholics, save the Jesuitical order, do not like Austria. Honguy 
has always been attached to religious fireedom, and has made two 
revolutions for it 

*' The taxes of Hungary used to be but four millions five hundred thoa- 
sand dollars ; now they are sixty-five millions of dollars, and collected 
in the most vexatioas manner possible. If Hungary is free, no sach 
taxes are needed, because municipal government is cheap, and we will 
have no centralization and no standing army. We have learned that 
a standing army is not needed to maintain the liberty of the people, 
but only arms in the hands of the people themselves. 

'' I here have taken the lowest motives ; and, supposing my coun- 
trymen to be only selfish men, and to have no high love of principle, 
there must be a revolution ; and they are not a little handful, bat 
fifteen millions of men. 

'' Hungary wants nothing at this moment but me and one hundred 
thousand arms. I say not this in a boastful spirit. There are a hun- 
dred other men who can do all I can do. But it is a fiict, however 
accounted for, that I have the confidence of the people. And this is a 
great point, not gained in a day. It takes a life to gain the confidence 
of a people, and the people must have confidence in somebody, to gun 
their fireedom. 

yf '' Therefore I maintain my position in behalf of my country, and 
will not betray their confidence." 
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Eossath closed with a reference to the principles on which the Pil- 
grims of New England founded their colonies, and on which alone 
these states can flourish ; but no report was published of this portion 
of his speech. He returned to Boston, by special train, at nine 
o'clock. 



KOSSUTH'S LAST SPEECH IN FANEUIL HALL 

On Friday eyening, Maj 14, Eoesnth appeared fi>r the last time in 
Faneoil HalL He made a speech of two hoars' length, on the condi- 
tion of Europe. The hall was filled at an early hoar with the par- 
chasers of Hangarian bonds, who were admitted by ticket, with mach 
less inconvenience than that experienced on the fi>rmer occasion, though 
the space inside was densely filled. The galleries were chiefly occiqaed 
by ladies, as was also mach of the space beneath thegalleries. PreTiooi 
to the organization of the meeting, at the call of the aadienoe, eemnl 
short speeches were made. Among others who addressed the meeting 
were Hon. Myron Lawrence of the Senate, Bev. Father Taylor, Beff. 
John Pierpont, William A. White, Esq., Dr. Eittredge, and the Ber. 
Ifr. Sheer, late chaplain of the United States Senate, who spoke itrj 
warmly in fitvor. of Eossuth and intervention. Mr. Pierpoiift 
remarks, partly in prose and partly in verse, were these : 

'' My opinion is, that we owe it to our position, as a firee nation, to 
&vor the cause of freedom in all other nations ; and this at every 
hazard. Even war, bad as it is, is not the greatest of national e\ils. 
Better, far better, meet the perils of war, in establishing liberty in other 
lands, than spend an inglorious peace, however prosperous, in prop- 
ping up slavery in our own. Li settling ^ the balance of power * 
among the nations of the earth, the weight of this nation must be 
taken into the account. It must be felt for or against the cause of 
civil Uberty. We cannot be neutral, if wc would, as to the moral 
influence that, whether we will or not, we must exert 

** Then let oar might be thrown 
Into the scale where bleeding Freedom lies. 
Beneath imperial despots* gloating ejes. 
Let oar Toice thunder in the tyrant's ear : 
Ours is a Toice that tyrants hate to hear ! 
If Austria's double-headed Eagle stoops 
Upon the self-dexoted Magyar troops. 
And the great Bear comes growling through his nowB 
To help that Eagle rend his struggling foes, 
Let the stem Toice of all free nations swell 
AboTe the Toice of ocean's waves, and t«U 
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That Bear and Eagle both, that if they dare 
Make common cause, — the Eagle and the Bear^ 
Girt though by myriad myrmidons they be. 
Shall stand the common foe of all the free, — 
Let come what may come, even of war the tug : 
Scream for scream, growl for growl, and hug fbr hug. 
Till the round world shall see if despots' thrones. 
With blood cemented, and built up of bones. 
Will stand as firm through that stem strife as stands 
The chair of state upheld by freemen's willing hands. 

On the arrival of Kossuth, at a few minutes past eight o'clock, Gen. 
Wilson called the meeting to order, and the following officers were 
elected : 

President — Hon. Nathaniel P. Banks, Jr. 

Vice-presidents — Hon. Charles Theodore Russell, of Boston; 
Hon. J. S. C. Knowlton, of Worcester ; Hon. Caleb W. Prouty, of 
Scituate ; Hon. Calvin Torrey, of Palmer ; Dr. Samuel G. Howe, of 
Boston, and Samuel Hooper, of Boston. 

Secretaries — William S. Robinson, of Lowell ; Alfred T. Turner, 
of Boston ; Elizur Wright, of Boston ; Francis H. Underwood, of 
Webster. 

The president, Mr. Banks, with appropriate remarks, introduced 
Kossuth, who rose and delivered the following speech : 

Kossuth's speech on the condition of eukopb. 

"Gentlemen : Some generous friends, to whom my heart is bound 
with ties of everlasting gratitude, for their kindness, support and pro- 
tection, — men distinguished also by the affection and confidence of 
their fellow-citizens, — have intimated to me that before I leave Boston 
and Massachusetts, — those bright stars of consolation in the glootny 
night of the poor wandering exile, — I am desired to give some explana- 
tion, in Faneuil Hall, about the present condition of Europe, and the 
character of our days. 

" Though out- worn by daily exertion, and deprived of time to be 
prepared as such a distinguished assembly has a right to claim, still I 
do not hesitate thankfully to accept the invitation ; the moVe, because, 
amidst the most generous manifestations of sympathy, I could not fail 
to see that there exists a doubt about the probability of a new struggle 
for liberty in Europe being very nigh, and a despondency about the 
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dianoes of itB sucoeas. Henoe the impresmoii tliat| Aero bdng no id 
finr oar activity now, iliere 18 no occasion finreitber material or poGtiBri 
aid from Amoica; and therefore, though there eziatB an almoBi VBh 
tersal interest in our snccess, and a lively desire to coontenanoe oir 
exertions, still the active and operative aid maybe well delajed to dnt 
moment when the probabilities of a new straggle become evidaiit, bj 
seeing it anew engaged, and the banner of revelation onoe man 
nnforled on the eastern continent 

''There is scarcely anything more nozioas to the caose which I pktd; 
there is, indeed, nothing more tortaring to my own mind. I aee^ as 
dearly as I see yoa, that the die is not about to be cast^ but is already 
oast I see the war between fireedom and oppresmcm not iAoui to be 
engaged, bat really engaged. I see Earope jost in that oonditaoa ia 
which two inexorable armies are, both marching already to meet I 
aee that the shock of thdr meeting can neither be avcwled nor delayed. 
It most come. [Aj^laose.] I see all this, not becanse I wish it, bat 
becaose I know it I see it, because I myself have taken, and stiD 
take, a considerable part in the arrangements of the march. laeeil^ 
becaose I know what are the elements of the straggle, and what is the 
organintion of these donents. I know what are the forces we caa 
dispose of with certainty, — with certainty, weighed not by visicmaiy 
imagination, but with that calm arithmetical calculation with which 
the chief of an army looks to the register of his regiments before he 
offers or accepts a Imttle. 

" I see all this with the lively feeling of that responsibility which a 
man must feci before letting loose the fury of war. You can, there- 
fore, imagine how torturing it must be to my mind, to know that such 
a declaration from the United States as the resolutions of Massachu- 
setts, and such material aid as would enable me to provide for those 
necessities which cannot be provided for without financial means, 
would insure the triumph of liberty ; — to know that the additional 
benefit of a good vessel, and of one hundred thousand arms, would 
control the issue of the question which principle shall rule the world, 
and to see that additional benefit not denied out of want of sympathy, 
but delayed out of want of faith, — delayed when it is just to-day that 
it would be an anchor of security, whereas every day's delay makes it 
either superfluous or useless. You may imagine, gentlemen, how that 
scepticism, that doubt, must painfully affect my heart 

"It may be that this doubt about the probability of a European 
revolntion arises from not being sufficiently acquainted with the 
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present condition of Europe. I therefore accepted the present oppor- 
tonitj to enter into its explanation ; but it is my duty to advise this 
distinguished assembly that, if it desires me to speak about that sub- 
ject, it must nerve itself with considerable patience. The subject is 
not stirring, nor can it be disposed of in a few words. I will have 
rather to deliver a lecture than an address. 

' ^ Will you, ladies and gentlemen, hear rather a short address 1 Please 
to tell me your wish. I will say a few heart-felt words of thanks, for 
all the kindness I have met in Boston, and bid you a cordial farewell. 
If you will have an explanation about the condition of Europe, then 
be pleased to arm yourselves with patience. [Applause.] YHiat is 
your sovereign will ? What shall I do ? [Cries of ' Go on, go on,* 
with prolonged applause.] 

" Well, I will obey. [A voice in the crowd, ' The longer the better.' 
Applause.] 

^' Ladies and Gentlemen : The gigantic struggle of the first French 
revolution associated the name of France so much with the cause of 
freedom in Europe, that all the world got accustomed to see France 
take the lead in the struggle for European liberty, and to look to it as 
a power intrusted by Providence with the initiation of revolutions, — as 
a power without the impulse of which no liberal movement has any 
hope on the European continent. 

** I, from my earliest days, never shared that opinion; I felt always 
more sympathy with the Anglo-Saxon character and Anglo-Saxon 
institutions, which raised England, notwithstanding its monarchy and 
its aristocracy, to a position prouder than Rome ever was in its most 
glorious days [applause], and which, free from monarchical and aristo- 
cratical elements here in America, lie at the foundation of a political 
organization, upon which the first true democratic republic, also con- 
solidated and developed in freedom, power and prosperity, in such a 
short time, as to make it a living wonder to the contemporary age, 
and a book full of instruction to the coming generations. [Applause.] 

"However, that opinion about the French initiative prevailed in 
Europe ; and it was a great misfortune, because you know that France 
has always yet forsaken the movement which it raised in Europe, and 
the other nations, acting not spontaneously, but only following the 
impulse which the French have imparted to them, faltered and 
stopped at once, as soon as the French locomotive stopped. [Ap- 
plause.] With that opinion of the French supremacy, no revolution 
in Europe could have a definite^ happy issue. 



" Aeedom never jet was pvcn to ulioiis as a ptl, bat enlf m a 
rewaid [a|ylanse]| lirafdy eaned bj own exertiomy owm 
and own toil [iq^danse] ; and never will, never shall it be 
c fl ienf i se ! [Ajfpbaue.] 

"Iq^eak, tberefine, out of profoandconvictiooof mjaool, wlcal 
say tfaat| tfaoa^ the heart of the phOanthropst mnst feel pamedM 

the new hard trials to whidi the Freui nation b and vrin yet be expoadi 
by the jnomenttty suooess of Louis Napoleon BoDaparte^'s in^orioBf 
nsorpation, stiU that very &cfc will prove advantageous to the nltnirtto 
snooeas of liberty in Europe. [Applause] Loois Napoleon's cmf 
JPiiaij mnch sgainst his vrfll, has emancipated Emtye from its idasMi 
upon I^ance. [Applanaa] The oomUned initiative of natioin ks 
socoee de d to the initiative of France; spontanrity and self-idiaMi 
have rqplaced the deqwnding and findgn impulse, and reliance npoa 
fixreigQ aid. France is rednoed to die conmion level of natioH^ 
obliged to jcia general combinatioDSi instead of regulating thcai; 
and this I take for a very great advantage. Ibny have wondered al 
the momentary socoess dl Loois Napoleon, and are inclined to tabs 2 
fixr an evidence that the French nation is dther not capable or not 
worthy to be free. Bnt that is a great fidlaey. The momenbay 
saccess of Louis Napoleon is rather an eyidence that France is 
thoroughly democratic. All the revolutions in France have resulted 
in the preponderance of that class which bears the denomination of 
Bourgeoisie. 

'' Amongst all possible qualifications of oppression, none is mora 
detested by the people than the oppression by an Assembly. Iha 
National ^Vssembly of France was the most treacherous the world has 
ever yet known. Issued from universal suffrage, it went so fiir as to 
abolish universal suffinge ; and every day of its existence was a new 
blow more stricken at democracy for the profit of the Bourgeoisie. 
Louis Napoleon has beaten asunder that Assembly, which the French 
democracy had so many reasons to hate and to despise ; and the people 
applauded him, as the people of England applauded Cromwell when he 
whipped out tho Rump Parh'ament, though, indeed, there is not the 
slightest likeness between Cromwell the Giant and Louis NapoIe<m 
the Dwarf [Applause and cheers.] 

" But by what means was Louis Napoleon permitted to do even 
what the people liked to see done ? By no other means tiian by flat- 
tering the principle of democracy. He restored the universal sufiage. 
It is an infernal trick, to be sure; it is a shadow given for leali^; but 
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Btill it proves that the democratic spirit is so consolidated in France 
that even despotic ambition must flatter it. [Applause.] Well, 
depend upon it, this democracy, which the victorious usurper feels 
himself constrained to flatter in the brightest moments of his triumph, — 
this democracy will either make out of Louis Napoleon a tool, in spite 
of himself, serving the democracy, or it will crush him ! [Applause 
and cheers.] 

" Prance is the country of sudden changes and of unthought-of 
accidents. I will, therefore, not presume to tell the events of its 
next week ; but one alternative I dare to state, — Louis Napoleon either 
fells or maintains himself [Laughter.] The fall of Louis Napoleon, 
though old monarchical elements should unite to throw him up, can 
have no other issue than a republic, — a republic more faithful to the 
community of freedom in Europe than all the former revolutions 
have been. Or, if Louis Napoleon maintains himself, he can do so 
only cither by relying upon the army, or by flattering the feelings and 
interest of the masses. K he relies upon the army, he must give to it 
glory and profit ; or, in other words, he must give to it war. Well, a 
war of France against whomever, for whatsoever purpose, is the 
best possible chance for the success of European revolution. Or, if 
Louis Napoleon relics upon the feelings of the masses, — as, indeed, he 
appears willing to, — in that case, in spite of himself, he becomes a 
tool in the hands of democracy ; and if, by becoming such, he forsakes 
the allegiance of his masters, — the league of absolutistical powers, — ^ 
well, he will either be forced to attack them, or be attacked by them. 
That is so much a necessity of his position, that I would venture the 
prophecy that, should he succeed to maintain himself to the next 
spring, without being attacked from abroad, you will see him brought 
to the necessity of an offensive war ; may bo against England, but, in 
my opinion, more probably against Austria. They cannot both stand 
on the soil of Italy ; and, whoever be the ruler of France, he may 
abandon Italy to herself, but never can abandon it to Austria. 
Against the rivalry of geographical necessity no whim of personal 
inclinations can prevail, and not even cowardice can submit to it. 

^* Whichever of these alternatives may occur, so much I take for 
sure, that the momentary success of Louis Napoleon's coup deiatj in 
its ultimate issue, will and must prove more subservient to the 
revolutionary movement of Europe, than if the French republic of 
1848, with the unhappy poetry of Lamartinian policy, forsaking faith- 
lessly the revolution, and resulting in the degradation of the National 

oo 
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Aflfl^nbly, and in the preponderanoe of the Bourgeoisie, could hm 
been continacd by a peaceful solation of the presidential ekctiai, 
which would have taken place at this very period, withoat the aif ! 
(TUtit Napoleon. [Applause.] 

" It is not for the first time that he who senres the deyil mins lim, 
in spite of hiniself. [Long-continued applause.] 

*^ So much for France ; now as to Italy. 

'' Italy ! the sunny garden of Europe, whose blossoms are bli^tai 
by the icy north wind from St. Petersburg ! Italy, that capbmi 
nightingale, placed under a firigrant bush of roses, beneath an ever 
blue sky ! Italy was always the battle-field of the contending pda- 
ciples, sitice hundreds and hundreds of years the German emperai) 
the kings of Spain, and the kings of France, fought their prifilft 
feuds, their bloody battles, on her much-coveted soil, and, by thdr 
destructiye influence, kept down every progress, and fostered evoj 
jealousy. By the recollections of old, the spirit of liberty w 
nowhere so dangerous for European absolutism as in Italy. And tUi 
spirit of republican liberty, this warlike genius of ancient Borne, vii 
never extinguished between the Alps and the Faro. 

''We are taught by the scribes of absolutism to speak of the 
Italians as if they were a nation of cowards ; and we forget that the 
most renowned masters of the science of war, the greatest generals, up 
to our day, were Italians, — Piccolomini, Montccucculi, Famese. 
Eugene of Savoy, Spinola, and Bonaparte, — a galaxy of names whose 
glory is dimmed but by the reflection that none of them fought for his 
own country. As often as the spirit of liberty awakened in Italy, the 
servile forces of Germany, of Spain, and of France, poured into the 
country, and extinguished the glowing spark in the blood of the 
people, lest it should once more illumine the dark night of Europe. 
[Cries of * Shame.'] Frederic Barbarossa destroyed Milan to its 
foundations, when it attempted to resist his imperial encroachments, 
by the league of independent cities, and led the plough over its smok- 
ing ruins. Charles the Fifth gathered all his powers around him to 
subdue Florence, when it declared itself a democratic repubUa 
Napoleon extinguished the last remnants of republican self-govern- 
ment by crushing the repubUcs of Venice, Genoa, Lucca, Ragusa, 
and left untouched only by derision, to ridicule republicanism, the 
Commonwealth of San Marino; and the Holy Alliance parted the 
spoils of Napoleon, and riveted anew the iron fetters together, which 
cnsLivcd Italy, and forged new spiritual fetters, prevented the cxten- 
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non of education, and destroyed the press, in order that the Italians 
should not remember their past 

" Every page, glorious in their history for twenty-five centuries, is 
connected with the independence of Italy ; every stain upon her honor 
is connected with foreign rule. And the burning minds of the Italians, 
though every spiritual food is denied to them, cannot be taught not to 
remember their past glory, and their present degradation. Every 
stone speaks of the ancient glory; every Austrian policeman, every 
French soldier, of the present degradation. The tyrants have no 
power to unmake history, and to silence the feelings of the nation; 
and amongst all the feelings powerful to stir up the activity of man- 
kind, there is none more impressible than unmerited degradation, which 
impels us to redeem our lost honor. What is it, therefore, that keeps 
those petty tyrants of Italy, who are jealous of one another, on their 
tottering thrones, divided as they are among themselves, whilst the 
revolutionizing spirit of liberty unites the people? It is only the pro- 
tection of Austria, studding the peninsula 'with her bayonets and with 
her spies; and Austria itself can dare to stud thus Italy, because 
she relies upon the assistance of Russia. She can send her armies to 
Italy, because Russia guards her eastern dominions. Let Russia keep 
off, and Austria is unable to keep Italy in bondage ; and the Italians, 
united in the spirit of independence, will settle easily their account 
with their own powerless princes. [Applause.] Keep off the icy 
blast from the Russian snows, and the tree of freedom will grow up in 
the garden of Europe ; though cut down by the despots, it will spring 
anew &om the roots in the soil, which was always genial for the tree. 
[Applause.] Remember that no revolution in Italy was ever yet 
crashed by their own domestic tyrants without foreign aid ; remember 
that one-third of the Austrian army, which occupies Italy, are Hun- 
garians, who have fought against and triumphed over the yellow-black 
flag of Austria, under the same tri-color which, having the same colors 
for both countries, shows emblematically that Hungary and Italy 
are but two wings of the same army, united against a common enemy. 
Remember that even now neither the Pope nor the little princes of 
middle Italy can subsist without an Austrian and French garrison. 
[Applause.] And remember that Italy is a half isle, open from three 
sides to the friendship of all who sympathize with civil and religious 
liberty on earth, but from the sea not open to Russia and Austria, 
because they are not maritime powers ; and so long as England is 
oonscious of the basis of its power, and so soon as America gets con- 
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srioQS of fbe €(mditi<m upon vhidi ifi fuftare depends. Avstmai 
BoaBia win Derer be allowed to become mritiine povcn^ f ApplaiBL) 

"And when toq feel instinctirel v tint tlie heart of the BoaaaBaK 
nge with fnry when he looks bade into the mirror of hs pMt: Art 
the Venetian cannot help to weep tears of fire and of blocd from m 
Bialto, — when joa feel all this, then look back how the Romau km 
fonght in 1S49, with a heroism scarcelj paralleled in the moat f^ 
rioos daj of ancient Rome: and let me telL in additzoo. upii die 
certainty of mv own positive knowledge, that the world never vet ka 
seen snch a complete and extensive revdationaij organization as ihtf 
of Italy to-day — ready to borst cot into an irresistible storm at Ai 
slightest opportonity. and powerful enough to make that oj^wrtiaitj, 
if either forei:ni interference is cheeked, or the interfering foragaca 
occupied at home. [Applause.] The revolution of 1S4S has revealel 
and developed the warlike spirit of Italy. Except a few wealthy pRV 
prietors. already very uninflucntial, the most nngular nnaninity 
exists, both as to aim and to means. There is no shade of difincaei 
of opinion, either as to what is to be done, or how to do it. AD in 
nnanimous in their devotion to the union and independence of Italy. 
With France or against France, by the sword, at aU sacnfiocs. witk> 
out compromise, they are but bent on renewing, over and over acaia. 
the battle, v^hh that confidence that even without aid thov will ui- 
nmph. in th*? long run. [Clicers and prolonged applause.] 

'• Tlicdlfficultv in Italv is not how to make a revolution, hut tow to 
prevent it? untimoly outbreak : and still, even in that respect, there i* 
such a coir.pl :tc discipline as the world never yet has soon. In Roire. 
Roma^TTia. Lomhardv. Venice. Sicilv. and all the miildle Italv. there 
exiists an invisible fr^vcrnirient. whose influence is evervwhere diswm- 
iblc. [Aj'pbjis?.] It has eyes and hands in all department? of 
public s^T\ i';c, in all classes of society : it has its taxes vv..luntarily 
paid, its for?',' orjfniiizod. its police, its newspapers rejularly print-fd 
and circiilitc 1, tliouidi the possession of a single copy would send the 
holder to tl:e ''nil" vs. The officers of the existing? 'rovemnicnt convev 
the missives of ih-j invisible government ; the diligences transport its 
agents. Oiio line from one of these agents opens to you the galleries 
of art on prohibiteil days, gives you the protection of uniformed 
oflRcials. nnd. if you find no place at a diligence office, determines the 
directors to sr^nd a supplomentiry carriage. The chief of police avowed 
openly to Cardinal Antonelli that formerly the police watched and 
spied, but now the {)olioo itself is watched and spied, and poniahed 
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terribly, inexorably, if it dares to interfere with the orders of the in- 
visible government [applause], which never fidl to be punctually 
obeyed. [Applause.] 

" The opinion of the enemy being the best evidence of the prospects 
of the revolution, I claim your indulgence to tell a very graphic 
incident. 

['Goon!' 'Goon!'] 

^'A monsignore, the head of the secret police in Rome, came to 
the English consul, Mr. Freeborn, reproaching him with having shel- 
tered the enemies of the papal government. ' Whatever my sympa- 
thies, I protect equally,' said Freeborn, ' all who seek refuge firom 
political oppression under my roof. [Applause.] K, to-morrow, an 
insurrection breaks out, and you, monsignore, come to the consulate 
to demand an asylum, you shall not be taken out whilst I am living.' 
{Applause.] * On your honor? ' said, eagwly, the monsignore. 'Yes, 
on my honor,' answered Freeborn. [Applause.] ' ! ' said the 
police director, with gaming eyes, and grasping enthusiastically the 
consul's hands, ' I shall count on your word —^ I shall ; ' and, for- 
getting his official errand, he proceeded eagerly to detail the disguise 
in which he would present himself. [Laughter and applause.] 

" Such is the condition of Italy, in the very opinion of the director 
of the secret police ; and that this is the condition of all Italy, is 
shown on one side in the fiict that the King of Naples holds fettered 
in dungeons twenty-five thousand patriots, and Radetzky [ ' Shame ! 
shame!'] has sacrificed nearly forty thousahd political martyrs on the 
«caifi)ld [^ Hear, hear!']; and still the scafibld continues to be watered 
with blood, and still the dungeons receive new victims, evidently prov- 
ing what spirit there exists in the people of Italy. [Applause.] 

'' And still Americans doubt that we are on the eve of a terrible 
jevolution ; and they ask, what use can I make of any material aid? 
— when Italy is a barrel of powder, which the slightest spark can light ; 
and Italy is the left wing of the army of liberty, of which Hungary is 
the right ! [Applause and cheers.] 

'' In respect to foreign rule, Germany is more fortunate than Italy. 
From the times of the treaty of Verdun, when it separated from 
France and Italy, through the long period of more than a thousand 
years, no foreign power ever has succeeded to rule over Germany, 
anch is the resistive power of the German people to guard its national 
existence. The tyrants who swayed over them were of their Y>wn 
blood. But, to subdue German liberty, those tyrants were always 

28* 
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anzious to introduce foreign institaticxiB. Fbst^ tbcj swept avajii 
ancient Grermanic right, — this common law, so dear to the English mi 
American, this eternal barrier against the encroachments of de^poda, 
— and substitnted for it the iron role of tihe imperial Ronan law. Ik 
rule of papal Rome over the minds of Germany crossed the moanltim, 
together with the Roman law, and a spiritoal dependency was to k 
established all over the world. The wings of the German eagk vm 
bound, that it should not soar up to the sun of tmth. Bat, when tk 
oppression became too strong, the people of Grermany rose against tk 
power of Rome; — not the princes, though they, too, wcsre o pp r ca d, 
but the son of the miner of Eisenach, the poor friar Martin Lotkr, 
defied the Pope on his throne, and at his bidding the people of Go^ 
many proved that it is strong enough to shake off oppression, that it 
is worthy, and that it knows how to be free. And again, when ths 
French, under their emperor, whose genius comprehended eveiTdiiag 
except freedom, extended their moral sway over Germany, — when tha 
princes of Germany thronged around the foreign despot, beggiif 
kingly crowns from the son of the Corsican lawyer, with whom dtt 
emperors were happy to form matrimonial alliances — with thenaa 
who had no other ancestors than his genius, — then it was ag^ dtt 
people \N'hich did not join in the degradation of its rulers, but, jealoos 
to maintain their national independence, turned the foreigner out, 
though his name was Napoleon, and broke the yoke asunder, whidi 
weighed as heavily upon their princes as upon themselves. And still 
there are men in America who despair of the vitality of the Grermans, 
of their indomitable power to resist oppression, of their love of freedom, 
and of their devotion to it, proved by a glorious history of two thou- 
sand years ! The German race is a power the vitality and influence 
of which you can trace through the woriiTs history for two thousand 
years ; you can trace it through the history of science and heroism, 
industry, and of bold, enterprising spirit. Your own country, your 
own national character, bear the mark of German vitality. [Applause.] 
Other nations, now and then, were great by some great men, — the 
German people was always great by itself. [Applause.] 

" But the German princes cannot bear independence and liberty: 
they had rather themselves become slaves, the underlings of the Ciar, 
than to allow that their people should enjoy some liberty. An alii* 
ance was therefore formed, which they blasphemously called the Holy 
Alliance, with the avowed purpose to keep the people down. The 
great powers guaranteed to the smaller princes — whose name if 
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legiOD, for they are many — the power to fleece and to torment their 
people, and promised every aid to them against the insurrection of 
those who would find that for liberty's sake it is worth while to risk 
their lives and property. It was an alliance for the oppression of the 
nations, not for the maintenance of the princely prerogative. When 
the Grand Duke of Baden, in a fit of liberality, granted his people the 
liberty of the press, the Emperor of Austria and the King of Prussia 
abolished the law, carried unanimously by the Legislature of Baden, 
and sanctioned by the prince. The Holy Alliance had guaranteed to 
the princes the power to oppress, but not the power to benefit, their 
people. 

" But, though the great powers interfered often in the principalities 
and little kingdoms of Germany, — as often as the spirit of liberty 
awoke, — yet they avoided, themselves, every occasion which would have 
forced them to request the aid of their allies, and especially of Russia. 
They knew it too well, that to accept foreign aid against their own 
people was nothing else than to lose independence ; it was morally the 
same as to kneel down before the Czar, and to take the oath of alle- 
giance. A government which cannot stand against its own people but 
by foreign aid, avows that it cannot stand without foreign aid. Take 
that foreign aid — interference ! — away, and it falls. 

" The dynasties of Austria and Prussia were aware of this. They 
therefore yielded as often as their encroachments met a firm resist- 
ance from the people. When my nation so absolutely resisted, in 
1823, the attempt to abolish its constitution. Prince Mettemich himself 
advised the Emperor Erancis to yield, and even humbly to apologize 
to the Diet of 1825. The King of Prussia granted even a kind of 
eonstitution, rather than to claim the assistance of the Czar. Herein 
you can find the explanation of the fact that the continent of Europe is 
not yet republican. The spirit of freedom, when roused by oppression, 
iras lulled into sleep by constitutional concessions. The Czar of 
Russia was well aware of the fact that this system of compromise 
prevents her interference into the domestic concerns of Europe, which 
would lead her to the sovereign mastership over all; she therefore did 
everything to push the sovereigns to extremities. But she did only 
Bucceed when, by a palace revolution in Vienna, a weak and cruel 
youth was placed on the throne of Austria, and a passionate woman 
got the reins of government in her hand, and an unprincipled, reckless 
adventurer was ready to carry out every imperial whim, regardless 
of the honor of his country and the interests of his master. Russia, at 
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last, got her aim. Bather than to, acknowledge the xigfats of Hm^p^; 
they bowed before the Car, and gave up the indepaideDoe of Ai 
Anstrian throne; they became the nnderlingB of a fiireigii povo^ 
rather than allow that one of the peoples of the European eontisfltf 
should become free. Since the &11 of HungBiji Bnasia ia the nri 
sovereign of all Germany; for the first time, Germany has a fon^ 
msster ! and do you beUeve that Germany will bear that in the 
teenth centoiy which it never yet has borne, — bear that in its 
hood which it never has borne in its childhood? 

" Soon after, and through the foil of Hungary, the pride of 
was humiliated. Austrian garriaona occujued Hamburg, Sdikssf 
Holstein was abandoned, Hessia was chaatiaed, and all that is dear li 
Germans purposely afl&x>nted. Their dreama of greatness, their ki^ 
ing for unity, t)ieir aspirations of liberty, were trampled down into da 
dost, and ridicule was thrown upon every elevation of mind, upoa 
every revektion of patriotism. Hassenburg, convicted of foigny hj 
the Prussian courts, became minister in Hessia ; and <moe outlawi 
Schwanenberg, and Bach, a renegade republican, minktere of 
The church-yard piece of oppression, which tyrants, under the 
of order, are trying to enforce upon the world, has for its goardiaaa bit 
outlawed reprobates, forgers, and renegades. [Applause.] Could jo« 
believe that with such elements the spirit of liberty can be crushed ? 
They know that, to habituate nations to oppression, the moral feeling 
of the people has to be killed. But could you really believe that the 
moral feeling of such a people as the German, stamped in the civilia- 
tion of which it was one of the generating elements, can be killed, or 
that it can bear for a long while such an outrage 1 Do you think that 
the people which met the insolent bulls of the Pope in Rome by the 
Reformation and the Thirty Years* War, and the numberless armies 
of Napoleon by a general rising, that this people will tamely submit 
to the Russian influence, more arrogant than the papal pretensions, 
more disastrous than the exactions of the French empire? They 
broke the power of Rome and of Paris ; will they agree to be governed 
by St. Petersburg ? Those who are accustomed to see in history only 
the princes will say ay ; but they forget that, since the ReformatioQ, it 
is not more the princes who make the history, but the people ; they 
see the tops of the trees are bent by the powerful northern hurricuie, 
and they forget that the stem of the tree is unmoved. Gentlemen, the 
German princes bow before the Czar, but the Grerman people will never 
bow before him. [Applause.] 
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" Let me sum up the philosophy of the present condition of Germany 
fii these few Tfords : 1848 and 1849 have proved that the Uttle tyrantsf 
of Germany cannot stand by themselves, but only by their reliance' 
upon Austria and Prussia. These again cannot stand by themselves, 
but only by their reliance upon Russia. Take this reliance away, by 
maintaining the laws of nations against the principle of interference, 
and the joint powers of America and England can maintain them 
[applause] ; and all the despotic governments, reduced to stand by 
their own resources of power, must fell before the never yet subdued 
spirit of the people of G}ermany, like rotten finiit touched by a gale. 
[Applause.] 

^^ Let me now speak about the condition of my own dear native land. 
[Cheers and prolonged applause.] 

" I hope not to meet any contradiction when I say that no conffi- 
taon can and -will endure, which is so bad, so insupportable, that, by 
trying to change it, a people can lose nothing, and can gain everything. 
[Applause.] 

"No condition can and will endure, the mamtenance of which is 
contrary to every interest of every class. [Applause.] 

*' A revolution, on the contrary, is unavoidable, when every interest 
of every class wishes and requires it. [Applause.] 

" I will first speak of the lowest, and still most powerful of aH, of 
the material interest : 

" There are some countries where, however insupportable be the 
condition of the masses, still the government has an ally in the mighty 
and influential class of bankers, who lend their money to support des- 
potism with, and in those who invested their fortunes in the shares of 
these loans, negotiated by bankers, speculating upon and with the for- 
tunes of small capitalists. 

" That class of men, partly tools of oppression, partly the fools of 
the tools [applause and laughter], exists not in Hungary. "We have 
no such bankers in Hungary, and have but a very small, inconsidera- 
ble number of such who invested their fortunes in such loan shares. 
And even the few who have been playing in the fatal loan share gain 
have withdrawn from it, at every price, because they feared to lose 
all. From that quarter, therefore, the house of Austria has no ally in 
Hungary. 

" As to the fi)rmer aristocracy, a class influential by its connections, 
and by its large landed property, you remember that, when I suc- 
ceeded to abolish the feudal charges, an[d converted milli6ns of my 
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oountrymen, of different religion and diflferent Lmgnj^e, ovt of 
holders into free landed proprietors, we guaranteed mn i 
to the land-owners for what they lost 

" From a fiurm of about thirtj-fire to fifty acres of land, the tumt 
had to work one hundred and two days a year for the land-owner, gm 
him the ninth part of all his crops, half a dollar in ready money, be^ 
particular fees for shop-keeping, brewery, mill, &c. We haie fi«i 
the people firom all the incumbrances ; and, thanks to God, that 
never more can be torn firom the people' s hands ! [Applause, and 
of ' Good ! good ! '] The aristocracy consented to it, because we U 
guaranteed full indemnification for it The very material ezisteiifietf 
this class of former land-owners is depending firom that indemnifieatiai, 
to defi^y with it their debts, which they formerly had the habit wHh 
tonly to contract, and to provide for the cultivation of their own higt 
allodial property, which they formerly cultivated by the hands of their 
lease-holders, but now have to invest a capital into. 

"Now, this indemnification, amounting to one hundred millioDSof 
dollars, the house of Austria never can realize. You know, with in 
centralized government, which is always very expensive, with ih 
standing army of six hundred thousand men the only support of iti 
precarious existence, with its army of spies and secret police, with its 
system of corruption and robbery, with its fourteen hundred millions 
of debt, with its eternal deficit in its current expenditures, with in 
new loans to pay the interest of the old, and with the certainty of an 
unavoidable bankruptcy, this indemnification Austria never can pay 
to the former aristocracy of Hungary. The only means to get this 
indemnification is the restoration of Hungary to its independence by a 
new revolution. [Applause.] 

" Independent Hungary can pay it, because it has no debts, will 
want no large standing armies, and will have a cheap administration : 
because not centralized, but municipal, the people governing itself in 
and through municipalities, the cheapest of all governments. [Ap- 
plause.] 

•'Hungary has already pointed out the fund out of which that 
indemnification can and will be paid, without any imposition upon the 
people, and any loss to the commonwealth. Hungary has large state 
lands, belonging to and administered by the commonwealth. I have 
mathematically proved tliat the landed property of the state, sold in 
small parcels to those who have yet no land, connected with a banking 
operation founded upon that very reality, to fiicilitatc the payment of 
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the price, is mote tban sufficient to pay that indemnification ; besides, 
a small land-tax, Trhich the new owners of that immense property, 
divided into small farms, will have to pay, as other land proprietors, 
will yield more revenue to the commonwealth than all the proceeds of 
domestic administration. [Applause.] 

''This my proposition, having been submitted to the National 
Assembly, has been accepted and approved, and has attached to the 
resolution the numerous class of &rm laborers who have not yet their 
own fimoDS, and who contemplate with the liveliest joy this benevolent 
provision, which Austria can never execute, because, financially ruined 
as she is, she cannot be contented either with the tax revenue or the 
banking arrangement, to de&ay the indemnification; she sells the 
stock whenever she can find a man to buy it. 

''But here is a remarkable &ct, proving how little is the future 
of Austria contemplated to be sure even by its votaries. Whoever is 
willing to sell a landed property in Hungary, foreign bankers, Aus- 
trian capitalists, buy it readily at an enormous price, because they 
know that private transactions will be respected by our revolution ; 
but from the government nobody buys a single acre of land, because 
every man knows that such a transaction must be considered void. 
[Applause.] Nay, more, not even as a gift is accepted by whomever 
an estate firom the present government. Haynau himself was offered 
in reward a large landed property by the government ; he did not 
accept, but preferred a comparatively small sum of money, not amount- 
ing to one-tenth of the value of the offered land, and he bought from a 
private individual a landed property for the money, because, that being 
a private transaction, is sure to stand ; whereas in the future of the 
Austrian government in Hungary not even its Haynaus have confi- 
dence ! [Prolonged applause and cheers.] 

"The manu&cturing interests anxiously wish and must wish a 
revolution, because manu&cturing industry is entirely ruined now by 
Austria. Every favor, encouragement and aid, which the national 
government imparted by industry, is not only withdrawn, but substi- 
tuted by the old system, the tendency of which is neither to allow 
Hungary free trade, — to buy manu&ctured articles where they can be 
had in the best quality, or at the cheapest price, — nor to permit man- 
u&cturing at home, but to conserve Hungary in the position of a colo- 
nial market, a condition always regarded as insupportable, and suffi- 
cient motive for a revolution, as you yourself, out of your own history, 
know. [Applause and cheers.] 
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-'''The oammesdal interesfc mzioiiBly denra • rentmSim, 
iban exisU, in fiMst, no actire oommereo in Ibmgurj^ tlie 
oonuneroe being degraded info a mere lotAeraliip of Vi 
pkraee.] 

" All those who have yet in their hands the HangBiaii badc^ 
inoed by my gOYermnent, mtuit wish a rendntion, h a caw B AhIb^ 
alike foolish as criminal, has deolared them ost of Taloa^ — Ans A^ 
cnmot be restored to Tahie bat by a rerohitien. The amoont of Atfl 
.bank-notes in the hands of the people is yet abont t m >ulj niiffisasrf 
dollars. No menaoeSi no craelty, can induce the people to pm it^ 
t& fhe nsnrper ; they pat it into bottles, and borj it in tha 
[Appiaose.] They say it is good money when KosBOtli 
[Cheers and prolonged applaase.] Bnt, irhile no meiiac 
can indooe the people to giro np this treasure of our impending ma> 
Ritioa, a single line of mine sent home is obeyed, and the mamjw 
treasaied np where I have designated. [Appkaae.] 

"Do yoa now onderstand, gentlemen, by what motive I aayttit 
ence at home, once oar stroggle ei^aged, I do not want your maftoiil 
aid, and neither wish nor woald accept all yoar millMXia ; Imt Aiitl 
want yoor material aid to get home, and to get home in socli a mf 
as will inspire confidence in my people, by seeing me bring hone Ai 
only thing which it has not — arms ! [Enthusiastic applause.] 

<* But, I am asked, where will I land ? That, of coarse, I wiD ail 
say ; — perhaps directly at Vienna, in a Montgolfier, in a baDooa 
[langhter and applause], — but one thing I may say, becanse thatii 
no secret : remember that all Italy is a sea-coast, and remember tkt 
Italy has the same enemy which Hungary has ; that Italy is the kl 
wing of that army of which Hungary is the right wing, and that ia 
Italy forty thousand Hungarian soldiers [applaase] exist, as also, ia 
general, in the Austrian army one hundred and sixty thousand [ap- 
plause] Hungarians exist. More I cannot and wiU not say, npon the 
subject [Applause.] 

*' But I will say that all the amount of taxation the people of Hon- 
gary formerly had to pay was but four and a half million dollars. — now 
it has to pay sixty-five million dollars ; that land-ownos oiler ther 
land to the government, only to get rid of the land-tax, larger dea 
an the revenue ; that we have raised yearly mx hundred tboowni 
hundred weight of tobacco, — now the monopoly of tobacco being intr^ 
dnoed, the people does not more smoko, and has burnt its tobaeeo> 
seed. [Applause, and cries of 'Good! good!*] Wo hmn 
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one hundred and twenty million gallons of wine. [A voice in the 
crowd, 'Good!' Laughter and prolonged applause.] Gentlemen, 
I come not to interfere with the domestic concerns of America. [Ap- 
plause.] I have no opinion about the Maine liquor law. [Applause.] 
Per myself, I am very fond of water. [Laughter and applause, with 
cries of ' Good ! '] But still I may say it is my opinion it will be 
many years before the Maine liquor law through all Europe will pass. 
[Prolonged applause and enthusiastic cheers.] Well, gentlemen, as I 
was about to say, one-half of the vineyards are cut down. Hundred 
thousands live upon horticulture and fruit cultivation ; the trees are 
cut down to escape the heavy taxation laid upon them. The stamp 
tax is introduced, the most insupportable to free men ; village from 
Tillage, town from town, city from city, is divided by custom lines ; 
die poor peasant woman bringing a dozen of eggs to the market has 
to pay the tax of consumption before she is permitted to enter ; and 
vihen she brings medicine home for her sick child, she has again to pay 
before permitted to enter her home. [Cries of * Shame ! '] 

''And, besides this material oppression, and the daily and nightly 
vexations connected with it, — the Protestants deprived of the self- 
government of their church and school, for which they have thrice 
taken up arms victoriously in three centuries ; the Boman Catholics 
deprived of the security of their church property ; the people of every 
race deprived of its nationality, because there exists no public life 
where to exert it ; no national existence, no constitution, no munici- 
palities, no domestic law, no domestic officials, no security of person and 
x>{ property, but arbitrary power, martial law, and the hangman and 
the jail ; — and on the other side, Hungarian patriotism, Hungarian 
honor, Hungarian heroism, Hungarian vitality, stamped in the vicis- 
aitudes of a thousand years, and the consciousness that we have 
beaten Austria when we had no army, no money, no friends, and the 
knowledge that now we have an army, and for home purposes have 
money in the safe-guarded bank-notes, and have America for a friend 
{applause], and, in addition to all this, the confidence of my people in 
mj exertions, and the knowledge of these exertions, of which my peo- 
ple is quite as well informed as yourself, — nay, more, because it sees 
and knows what I do at home, whereas you see but what I do here. 
[Applause.] Well, if with all this you still doubt about the struggle 
in Europe being nigh, and still despair of its chances of success, then 
God be merciful to my poor brains, I know not what to think ! [Ap- 
plause.] 
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^' Some take me here for a visionarj. Carious, indeed, if that na 
who, a poor son of the people, has abolished an aristocrmcj of a tlMK- 
sand years old, created a treasury of millions oat of nothing, an anj 
oat of nothing, and directed a revolation so as to fix the attentkm i 
the whole Tvorld upon Hungary, and has beaten the old, well-proriU 
power of Austria, and crushed its future by his very fall, and, fcxnkai, 
abandoned, alone, sustained a struggle against two empires, and mde 
himself in his very exile feared by czars and emperors, and trosted kj 
foreign nations as well as his own, — if that man be a visionary, tha 
for so much pride I may be excused, that I would like to look &c»to 
&ce into the eyes of a practical man on earth ! [Cheers and pndoDgei 
applause.] 

" Gentlemen, I had many things yet to say. [Cries of ' Go on!' 
*' Take your time ! '] Gentlemen, the condition, change and prospeeis, 
of Europe, are not spoken of so easily, as you have seen, when only 
the condition of my own country is touched. I donH know thit I 
shall succeed, but I will try to say something about Turkey. [Criei 
of * Go on, as long as you please ! '] 

" Turkey, which deserves your sympathy because it is the ooontij 
of municipal institutions, the country of religious toleration ! [Ap- 
plause.] Turkey, when it extended its sway over Transylvania and 
half of Hungary, never interfered with the way in which the inhab- 
itants chose to govern themselves ; she allowed even those who 
lived within her dominions to collect there the taxes voted by inde- 
pendent Hungary, with the aim to make war against the Porte. 
Whilst in the other parts of Hungary Protestantism was oppressed 
by the Austrian policy, and the Protestants several times compelled 
to take up arms for the defence of religious liberty, in Transylvania, 
under the sovereignty of the Porte, the Unitarians got political rights, 
and Protestantism grew up under the protecting wings of the Ottoman 
power. 

*'The respect for municipal institutions is so deeply rooted in the 
minds of the Turks, that at the time when they became masters of the 
Danubian provinces of Moldavia and Wallachia, they voluntarily 
excluded themselves from all political rights in the newly-acquired 
provinces ; and, up to the present day, they do not allow that a mosque 
should be built, that a Turk should dwell and own landed property 
across the Danube. They do not interfere with the taxation or with 
the internal administration of these provinces ; and the last organic 
law of the empire, the Tanzimat, is nothing but the re-declaration of 
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the rights of mnnicipalities, gaaranteeing them against the ceDtralizing 
encroachment of the Pachas. Whilst Czar Nicholas is ahout to con- 
vert the Protestant population of Livonia and Esland, by force and by 
alluring promises, to the Greek Church, the liberal Sultan Abdul 
Medjid grants full reh'gious liberty to all sects of Protestantism. But 
irre are accustomed to look upon Turkey as upon a third-rate power, 
only because, in 1828, it was defeated by Russia. Let us now see 
how the balance stood at that time, and how it stands now. 

" In 1828 the Turkish population was full of hatred and discontent, 
on account of the extermination of the Janissaries. 

'' The Christian population was ready to rise against the govern- 
ment, on account of the events of the Greek war. 

^'Albania was in revolt, because it was opposed to the system of 
conscriptions for regular military service. Anatolia was discontented 
on the same ground. Mehemet Ali possessed Egypt, and paralyzed 
the action of the government in Arabia and Syria. Servia had just 
laid down arms, but had not yet concluded peace. The Danubian 
principalities, though unfavorable to Russia, were not hearty in support 
of the Porte, and remained apathetic under the occupation of Russia. 

'^ The revenue did not exceed four hundred millions of piastres 
(twenty million dollars), and was insufficient for a second campaign. 

" The new army was not yet organized, and amounted only to 
thirty-two thousand men, without tried generals. The fleet was 
destroyed at Navarino. The foreign diplomatists had left the empire, 
and the capital was exposed to an attack of the enemy. 

''Li such a position, no European government could have risked a 
war. 

^' Russia had just defeated Persia, and got by this victory access to 
the Asiatic provinces of the Turkish empire, which had, therefore, to 
defend its frontiers on both sides. 

'^ Russia had not yet entered into Circassia, and could therefore 
rally all her forces. She had not yet abolished the Poland of 1815, 
and could leave it without garrisons. She had not yet roused the 
hatred or the jealousies of Europe. She had engaged all the natural 
allies of the Porte into a combination for rousing the populations of her 
enemy ; and she got by her diplomacy the possibility of bringing her 
fleet into the Mediterranean, for blockading the ports of Turkey, and 
Navarino opened for her the Black Sea, where she had thirteen men- 
of-war. 

'' Not disturbed by the Porte, by Circassia, by Poland, by France, 
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or bj England, she had prepared two years for this war ; whilst hs 
^nemy, passing through a terrible crisis, was without monej, withott 
Ji organized army, witliout a fleet, without other resouroes than the 
^ble ilussulman population on the seat of war. 

^' Twenty-four years have altered the balance. Turkey has dov 
the enthusiastic support of her Mussulman population. The Chiistiia 
population, with the only exception of Bulgaria, partakes of this entha- 
siasm. All the warlike tribes, from Albania to Kurdistan, are mm 
supporting the authority of the Sultan. Mehemet Ali is gone ; Ara- 
bia and Syria are again under the dominion of the Sultan. Serria 
has made peace, and has become the support of Turkey, ofiering her, 
in case of a Russian war, eighty thousand men. The principalitiei 
have become the enemies of Bussia ; they had too long to sufier from 
her oppression. The public revenue has doubled. Turkey has organ- 
iied a regular army of two hundred thousand men, equal to any other; 
and, besides, the militia. She has distinguished generals — Omer 
Pasha, Guyon. Her fleet is equal to the Russian fleet in the Blad: 
Sea, and her steam-fleet superior to the Russian. She has, for allies, 
all the people from the Caucasus to the Carpathians ; the CircassiaDS, 
the Tartars, under Emir Mirza, and the Cossacks of the Dobroja, by 
whom the electric shock is transmitted to Poland and Hungary, form 
an unbroken chain, by which the spark is carried into the heart of 
Europe, where all the combustible elements wait for the moment of 
explosion. Twenty- four years ago, Turkey was believed to be in a 
decaying state ; it is now stronger than it has been for the last hun- 
dred years. 

*^ Russia, during this time, was unable to overcome the resistance 
of Circassia ; and, cut off from her south-eastern provinces, she can- 
not attack Turkey in the rear. The Caucasian lines furnished her, in 
1828, with thirty thousand men, Poland with one hundred thousand : 
the two countries require now an army of observation and occupation 
of two hundred thousand men ; the Danubian principalities absorb 
again fifty thousand. 

** The Russian fleet in the Black Sea remains as it was in 182S, — 
thirteen men-of-war then, thirteen now; and, whilst in 1828 she had 
scarcely an enemy in Europe, she has now scarcely one friend, except 
the kings ; and all her enemies, whom she has defeated, one by one, 
have combined against her, — Poland, Hungary, the Danubian princi- 
palities, Turkey, Ciraissia, 

*^ Where is now the force of Russia 1 Does she not remind us of 
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the golden image of Nebuchadnezzar, standing on feet of clay? [Ap- 
plause.] 

''And yet, gentlemen, that Bussia can make doubtful the struggle 
in Europe, — not because powerful in arms, but dangerous because it 
stands ready to support tyrants, when nations are tired out in a 
struggle, or before they have time to make preparations for resistance, 
— then is Russia only a power to be feared. Well, gentlemen, shall 
America stand up, with its powerful voice, and forbid, when nations 
have shaken off their domestic tyrants, that Bussia shall interfere 1 
Gentlemen, remember that Peter the Czar left a testament to the peo- 
ple, that Bussia must take Constantinople. Why? That Bussia might 
be a great power ; and, that it may be, Constantinople is necessary, 
because no nation can be a great power which is not a maritime power. 
Now, see how Turkey has grown in twenty-four years. The more 
Bussia delays, the stronger Turkey becomes ; and therefore is Bussia 
in haste to fulfil the destiny to become a maritime power. 

'' You can see why is my fear that this week, or this month, or this 
year, Bussia will attack Turkey, and we shall not be entirely prepared; 
but though you do not give us ' material aid,' still must we lise when 
Turkey is attacked, because we must not lose its forty thousand sol- 
diers. The time draws nigh when you will see more the reason I have 
to hasten these preparations [applause], that they may be fulfilled, 
when, through the death of Nicholas or Louis Napoleon, — a thousand 
other things, or most probably a war between Bussia and Turkey, — we 
may take time by the — hair — is that the word ? — [Applause. A 
Toice from the crowd, * Forelock.'] Yes, gentlemen, forelock. [Ap- 
plause.] But I can't help it. Indeed, I have a little faith sometimes 
that strange spirits speak out of me, so little English I know. [Ap- 
plause.] 

'' But, gentlemen, let me close. I am often told, let only the time 
come when the republican banner is unfurled in the Old World, then 
we shall see what America will do. [Applause. Cries of * Yes.'] 
Well, gentlemen, your aid may come too late to be rendered beneficial. 
Bemember '48 and '49. Had the nations of Europe not your sympa- 
thy ? [Applause.] Were your hearts less generous than now 7 It 
was not in time, — it came after, not before. Was your government 
not inclined to recognize nations ? It sent Mr. Mann to Hungary to 
inquire, — would that when he inquired he had been authorized to 
recognize our achieved independence ! 

24* 
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'^ Gentlemen, let me end. Befiire all, let me thank 70a fir jov 
generous patience in having listened so long to a bod speech. It ii 
another of the generous manifestations of sympathy I have met hat 
in Massachusetts and in Boston. [Applause.] 

'^ This is my last meeting. Whatever may be my &te, so mnd I 
can say, that the name of Boston and Massachusetts will remain a dev 
word and a dear name, not only to me bat to my people, fixr all tzme. 
And, whatever my &te, I will, with the last breath of my life, rase 
the prayer to God that he may bless yon, and bless your d^, and Ues 
your country, and bless all your land, for all the coming time and to 
the end of time ; that your freedom and prosperity may still deidop 
and grow and progress fit)m day to day ; and that one glory shonld be 
added to the glory which you already have, — the glory, that Americi, 
republican America, may unite with her other principles the piincipb 
of Christian brotherly love among the fSunily of nations ; and so may 
she become the comer-stone of liberty on earth! That is my &rewdl 
word to you." [Cheers and enthusiastic applause.] 

When Kossuth took his seat, a universal call was made for Pokdy. 
He stepped upon the platform, and said the general had marked oat 

the plan of the campaign. He was only a common soldier. When 
the time for action came, he would be found at his post. [Applause.] 
When Mr. Pulszky took his seat, there was a rush towards the 
platform, and a hundred hands were extended to Kossuth, pleading to 
be shaken, and hundreds more were waiting to be extended ; but Kos- 
suth was so much &tigued that the officers of the meeting begged the 
people to excuse him. When he was conducted through the hall, the 
highest enthusiasm prevailed ; and the crowd at the door was so great 
that the committee, himself and suite, were obliged to remain in the 
ante-chamber for a considerable length of time, until the people had 
dispersed. Thus ended the last Kossuth meeting in Boston. 



THE KOSSUTH COMMITTEE. 

After his speech on the condition of Europe, Kossuth made no 
forther public appearance in Boston, but spent a few days in receiving 
deputations and private visiters. The result of some of the conferences 
which he held during these days is stated in the following circular : 
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To THE Public. — At a meeting held in Boston, May 17, 1852, 
of gentlemen friendlj to the cause of Hungary and of freedom and 
republicanism in Europe, the undersigned were constituted a commit- 
tee to raise a fund for the promotion of that cause, and were instructed 
to lay before the public the following declaration of their aims and 
purposes. 

From statements confidentially made to them by Governor Kossuth, 
of his operations, agencies and prospects, the committee do not hesitate 
to express their conviction — 

That the course of events in Hungary and other parts of Europe 
is rapidly tending towards a revolution, having for its object the estab- 
lishment of republican institutions ; a revolution not created by indi- 
vidual effort, — not the result of machinations, agitation or conspiracy, 
but springing from the natural and inevitable impulses of an oppressed 
but high-spirited population; a revolution, the movement towards 
which Grovemor Kossuth and his coadjutors have, at this moment, 
much more difficulty in restraining from untimely outbreak than in 
urging on : 

That when the proper time arrives, which will be at no distant 
period, the existence of certain means in the hands of Governor Kos- 
suth, or at his control, will be of the most efiectual service in enabling 
him to assume such a position as will be essential to the success of his 
cause, and consequently to the speedy establishment of a lasting peace 
in Europe, without any — or with the least possible — effusion of 
human blood. 

To assist Governor Kossuth in procuring these essential means, the 
committee propose to raise, by voluntary subscription among the 
people, a fund, to be disposed of in the following manner : — 

The money contributed shall remain in the hands of the committee, 
subject to no demand or control whatever, except that of Governor 
Kossuth. At the suggestion, however, of Governor Kossuth, who is 
desirous to give to the public the greatest possible security that the 
money contributed shall be used only in a proper and eflScient way, 
the committee engage that none of the money shall be expended except 
for specific purposes, which meet their approbation, and appear to 
them practicable and reasonable, not contrary to the laws or interests 
of the United States^ and calculated to advance the cause of freedom 
in Europe. 

When Governor Kossuth shall apply to the committee for the whole 
or any portion of the fund, it shall be expended under his direction, or 
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that of his authorized agents, proyided the purpose or porposes fir 
which it is wanted are satisfactorilj explained and justified to the oob- 
mittee, or to a sub-committee chosen by them; but. without sod 
explanation, none of the money shall be expended. 

In case of the death of Governor Kossuth, or of his obvious inaU- 
ity to employ the fund for its intended purposes, it shall be di ap aa ri 
of as the committee may deem proper under the circumstances. 

The committee have received firom Governor Kossuth the foUowiag 
note, containing his sanction to their proposed proceedings : 

" Gentlemen : Departing firom the State of Massachusetts, I leave 
the interests of the cause which I plead — the cause of civil and 
religious liberty in Europe — in the hands of you, who possess my fuD 
confidence. To your fostering care I intrust the sympathy which has 
greeted me over all the classical ground of your state, and I trust that 
your generous zeal will find means to turn this sympathy into |M^ctical 
account for the cause of fireedom. I hope that your committee will, to 
this end, become the centre of action for New England, and, if posn- 
ble, for the Union. A cause advocated by such men as you, gentle- 
men, cannot &il to be successful. L. KosauTH. 

''Boston, Mass., May 18, 1852." 

As soon as practicable, the committee will establish agencies wherever 
it may be deemed expedient. These will be announced hereafter. 
Meantime, they respectfully invite those who are disposed to assist in 
the formation of the fund to forward their contributions, by mail or 
otherwise, to Stephen C. Phillips, Salem; to Dr. Samuel G. Howe, 
Boston : or to William A ^Vhite, No. 2 Thomdike's Building, State- 
street, Boston. In return for contributions of not less than one dol- 
lar, Hungarian bonds will be sent, if desired. 

Stephen C. Phillips, Charles C. IIazewell, 

Jonx B. Alley, Er-\stus Hopkins, * 

N. P. Banks, Jr., Samuel G. Howe, 

Z. D. Basset, Myron Lawrence, 

Anson Birlingame, William A. White, 

Robert Garter, Henry Wilson. 
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DEPARTURE OF KOSSUTH FROM MASSACHUSETTS. 

Kossuth and suite left Boston Tuesday morning, May 18, at eight^ 
o'clock, in the regular train for Albany, -where great preparations 
were made to receive him. He was accompanied by Horace E. Smith, 
Esq., of the Legislative Committee, Adjutant General Stone, and Col. 
Needham, of the Governor's Staff. A large company assembled at 
the Worcester depot to bid him farewell. The Commonwealth says : * 
" The parting scene was no matter of mere ceremony, but showed that 
during his brief stay with us Kossuth has won a place in the very 
heart of hearts of the best men among us." 

The car which bore away the illustrious guest of the state was 
beautifully and appropriately decorated, bearing on either side the 
words ** Cradle of Liberty," and having a gilded eagle at each end, 
with the name of " Kossuth" beneath it. Both within and without, 
the car was adorned with dbwers and flags. As the engine started, 
three hearty cheers arose, and Kossuth bowed his farewell to Boston 
and Massachusetts. 

At Pittsfield Kossuth was met by a committee, at the head of which 
was Hon. Henry H. Childs, and conducted to a platform, where he 
was received by an immense concourse of people, and presented with 
two cases containing eighty muskets. 

He arrived at Albany at four o'clock, p. M., and was met at the 
landing on the Hudson by the secretary of state, the mayor, and 
other state and city dignitaries, and by an immense crowd of citizens. 
Here the Massachusetts State Committee took their leave of him. 
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MR. HAZEWELL'S REPORT ON INTERVENTION. 

Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

In Senate, March 13th, 1852. 

The Special Joint Committee to whom was referred so much of the 
Address of His Excellency the Governor as relates to intervention 
in the affairs of Europe 

REPORT: 

« 

That thej have given the subject that careful and candid consider- 
ation which its importance demands, with the hope of being enabled so 
to treat it as to command the approbation of the people of Massachu- 
setts for their labors. Thev did not enter upon those labors without 
being aware that they would have to encounter, on the part of some, 
prejudices in favor q( a policy different fix)m what they believe should 
now be pursued by the American nation, and which policy has been 
so identified with the name of Washington, — though it really oridnated 
in the necessities of the times that saw its birai, and would have 
marked our early course as a nation had Washington never lived, — 
that it requires some effort to speak of it as we all have the right to 
speak of things that belong to the past Nor were they ignorant that 
in the fear of many exists a formidable objection to the adoption of a 
more manlv and liberal foreign policy by the United States than has 
heretofore been pursued. It is by many taken for granted that an 
expression of opinion on the part of the American nation in support 
of ^^ intervention to maintain non-intervention" would necessarily lead 
to war between that nation and the absolute powers of Europe; and, 
therefore, they would not have even the government of one of the 
states say anvthing which might be offensive to the rulers of countries 
with which the republic is at peace. The power of the Russian Czar, 
.being palpable in its character, and comprehensible by the lowest 
capacity, exerts over the minds of this class of people an influence, the 
existence of which is, to the minds of the committee, one of the strongest 
reasons why all independent communities should prepare themselves 
for that combat between the principle of freedom and the principle of 
despotism which is '* inevitable/' if the history of the past affords any 
indication of what is to be the history of the future. The very fact 
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tint hifl"f~^ being ever exerted in bdnlf of desjioCisn. the poGiial 
prinriple most qppoBite to that wUdk ■niinilra the JLmericaD peopk. 

There are those who objeet to any action on the part of the L^ 
htores of the states haTing refeienee to mattcfs capeciall j wisUa the 
pforiooe of the genenl gOTemnent. ^Rie iiMinijgpmeut of all oar ia- 
terooone with fodgn powers is confided to die eenenl £nu iubmH 
whose action, it is infiened, will be embsmssed uj wrfaat is called At 
" int ei B eienee" of the states in mattets with whidi ther hsfe no iah 
mediate oonoein. This objection is entitled to but Mtle lopect. 
For more than sbcty jears — fixan the time that the TVeDch levo- 
Intion was commenoed ontil now — ithasbeen thecnstomof thepeapfe 
of the states to express thdr sentimoits on firagn aibin. The nsa- 
ner in which the antfaorities of some of the ststes acted towards the 
French rerolationists shows that in what are eommonlj 
die best days of die repaUie, and befiire the nentiaEty policy 
avowedly adopted by the general goremment, pnUie men in the states 
deemed it a daty to sjmpathiae with the fiiends of freedom in nfhi 
lands: and it is known tlat in so d<Mng they represented the sentiments 
of the great body of the people. Xor is there any evidence that the 
leaders of the anti-revolutionary party in Europe ever took oSence at 
snch proceedings on the part of oar predecessors. It may be said 
that our insignificance as a nation down to the occurrence of the second 
war witli Great Britain rendered the action of Americans with refer- 
ence to foreign afiliirs, so far as the individual states were concerned, 
of small consequence to those powers which carried on wars of opinion 
with millions of men in the field : whereas now. when the United 
Statcfj constitute one of the great nations of the earth, with a militanr 
character thoroughly established, and means of ofi&nce at their control 
second to none, the action of the least of their number should be more 
wary and cnutious than ever, in order that no nmbra^ be given to 
countries with whom wc have commercial relations, the disturbance of 
which would be productive of injury to great interests. Thb is to say 
that wc should abide by a selfish policy from motives of mere interest 
and that in proportion as we become wealthy and powerful "we should 
refrain from acts which can receive importance only from those who 
engage in them possessing wealth and power. It is making but a • 
poor return for the immense blessings which we enjoy, to declare, by 
acts, if not by words, that precisely because of our enjoyment of those 
blessings we will in no way assist any other people to obtain them. 
That prosperity hardens the hearts of men, and makes them less 
capable or less willing to assist their unfin-tunato brethren, is among 
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those melancholy truths which philosophy asserts, and which is con- 
firmed by the experience and observation of almost every individual ; 
but it is reserved for our own time to see the same principle inculcated 
openly as forming the very essence of wisdom in the intercourse be- 
tween nation and nation. Though nations have too often acted on a 
principle so selfish, they have had the grace to afiect to cover their 
proceedings with the veil of expediency, or some other of those cover- 
ings which men throw over deeds the naked deformity of which shocks 
even the most heedless of minds. As it is the duty — however ill- 
performed on many occasions — of the powerful and the wealthy among 
individuals to assist the weak and the poor, so is it the duty of great 
nations to aid other nations to maintain their rights. Either this is so, 
or there must be a different code of morality to regulate intercourse 
between nation and nation from that which, in theory at least, regu- 
lates intercourse between man and man. If it is our duty as individu- 
als to protect the weak against the oppression of the strong, how can 
we consistently assert that it is not the duty of a nation to protect 
another nation against the attacks of a tyrant who knows no other 
law than his own will, and whose mandate is sufiicient, when unresisted, 
to cause the destruction of entire families, to extinguish national life, 
and to give up fertile lands and opulent cities to all the horrors of 
military execution 7 If it is the duty of man, as an individual, not 
merely to respect the weakness of woman, but to protect her against 
the assaults of the vicious, at whatever hazard to himself, how much 
more important, because more comprehensive, must bo the duty of 
men in communities to make use of all the power which God has con- 
ferred upon them to combat the oppressor who outrages all those 
chivalrous sentiments which constitute the greatest security of the one 
sex and the greatest glory of the other, by letting loose upon a refined 
and cultivated community barbarian hordes, one of the motives of 
whose action is the unrestricted license which shall reward their exer- 
tions in the field ! If it is the duty of a great nation to encourage the 
progress of civilization in every way, can we deny that it is also its 
duty to prevent a half-savage power, possessed of vast strength, from 
trampling out the lights of civilization in other countries, which have 
given to it no cause of ofience, but which were disposed rather to 
defer to it, to deprecate its hostility in every way 7 if it is our duty 
to relieve the poor and to comfort the afflicted, is it not also our duty 
— our power being equal to the task — to prevent innocent nations 
from being turned into vast collections of paupers ? The responsibility 
of a nation cannot be gravely pronounced less than that of the least 
of the individuals who go to make it up as a whole ; and no man pre- 
tends to say that we are not bound, as individuals, to aid the victims 
of tyranny everywhere. In point of fact, our national government 
has already interfered in the quarrel between the Hungarians and 
their oppressors of the imperial houses of Austria and Romanoff. 
When its influence was used to procure the release of Kossuth, though 
his detention was urged by Austria and Russia upon the Sultan, it 

25 
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took part in that qaarrcl ; and not less pointed was its mt e ifa gift 
wh^ it sent the national armed steamship MJasissifyi to oodtbj Ua 
ttid his suite to this coontrj. It matters not that it is said nam dal 
that ship was sent ^^i^ to bring him and his fiunilj and attenduli 
to the United States. l?he government knew that its actioD woold k 
interpreted by both parties in Europe into an expreaaioD of its oaa 
sympathy, and that of the American nation, with thle Hnngaiians^ Am 
such it was r^arded; and no other interpretation ooold be placed iqm 
it by men possessed of a competent bowledge of the oooditioii of 
Europe at that time. But for the interference of the eovemmenli of 
Great Britain and the United States, Louis Eoasnth would at thii 
moment have been a prisoner in Asia Min<Mr, finr the threat of anaiki- 
lation was held out to the Sultan, should he free his guest; and noduag 
but the '' intervention" of England and America (which the 



power was ready to back up with her invincible fleets) p reve n ted that 
threat from bdng executed. That act of " interyentioa'' waa regudad 
in every town and village of Hungary as an act in &Tor of the eaoK 
of that country; and justly so regarded, for the liberation of Koandi 
was the comm^cement of that great system of agitation which is des- 
tined to change the condition of the world. 

The ccnnmittee do not recommend the expression of any such sen- 
timents on the part of the Legislature as may lead to the bdief tbst 
Ifsssachusetts is desirous that the general government shoiild enter 
upon a crusade for the establishment of pcccdiar political principles in 
any part of the world. They are not prepared to say how tor the 
doctrine of intervention should be applied, though it is sufficiently 
clear to them that cases have already occurred which would hare 

J'ustified the armed intervention of the United States in the afiairs of 
Europe. They could have justly interfered to prevent the destructioQ 
of the Hungarian nation, in 1849, when it was assailed — causelessly, 
and in violation of the laws of nations — by the Czar of Russul 
Hungary was an old country. Her constitution had had an existence 
for centuries. In the early part of the sixteenth century the throne 
of that country was ascended by a member of the house of Hapsburgh. 
the same monarch who, at a later day, became Emperor of Germany, 
under the title of Ferdinand L, and chief of the German branch of the 
dynasty to which he belonged. There is no better established his- 
torical fact than this, namely, that from the early part of the sixteenth 
century until now, one of the objects which the house of Austria has 
had most at heart, which it has steadily kept in view, and from which 
neither fear nor gratitude has ever for a moment diverted its attention, 
has been the overthrow of the constitution of Hungary. No means 
have been left unattempted to accomplish that end. Cruelties the 
most shocking, and such as, if they were not attested by the most 
unimpeachable evidence, could not be believed, have been resorted to 
in the hope of eSfecting it. In the hope of success in the same end, 
the most solemn oaths, the most positive obligations, have been disre- 
garded. Sometimes threats and foroei and at othen inttigiie and 
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fraud, have been the means resorted to bj the Austnan family to brin^ 
the kingdom of Hungary within that system of centralization whicn 
has proved so fatal to the liberties of more than one European country. 
A third means has been the apparent adoption of liberal legislation by 
the most despotically-inclined ruling family in Europe, so that at one 
time an impression prevailed very generally in this country that the 
Hungarians were obstinately contending against the exertions of the 
imperial and royal house to meliorate the condition of the majority of 
the people in the ancient kingdom of Hungary. 

It has never been contended, by the most ardent friends of freedom 
and national rights, that the constitution of Hungary was perfect. It 
had great and grave defects, therein resembling every polity of which 
we have any knowledge. Like the English constitution, it was 
originally eminently aristocratical in its character ; for it came into 
being at a period when the people, properly so called, had no political 
existence. Like the English constitution, however, it contained the 
principle of expansion ; and but for circumstances clearly beyond the 
power of the Hungarians to control, it is probable that freedom, 
regulated by law, would have become as decidedly pronounced in 
Hungary as it has long been in England. The fact that Hungary 
became the battle-ground on which the followers of the Cross struggled 
against those of the Crescent, in those wars which followed the 
establishment of the Turkish power in Europe, would alone be suf- 
ficient to account for the little advance which that country made 
between the date of the battle of Mohacz and the opening years of the 
last century ; but, in addition to that, was the Austrian rule oVer the, 
greater part of Hungary, — a rule most unfavorable to the establish- 
ment there of anything like civil or religious freedom. The national 
existence of Hungary, however, was maintained, as also were, in great 
part, her local institutions. Those institutions were obnoxious to the 
ruling dynasty, not because in some respects they may have borne 
hard upon the people, but for the reason that they alone prevented the 
Kings, who were also Emperors of Germany, from establishing a 
despotism over Hungary. The Hungarians did not contend for the 
preservation of their peculiar polity because they believed it was per- 
fect in all its parts, or because they were averse to all improvement ; 
but because it was regarded by them as a powerful barrier against the 
encroachments of that executive government which had so long, and 
with such steadiness and perseverance, sought to reduce them to a 
condition of political servitude, because through its existence alone 
could their nationality be preserved, their freedom maintained, and 
their hopes of future improvement continue to have a better foundation 
than the dreams of political visionaries or the good intentions of benev- 
olent despots. The Hungarians, in energetically defending their 
own polity, may not unfairly be compared to the English patriots of 
ihe seventeenth century, who contended with success against the 
Stuarts, when that family sought to change the polity of England. 
The Stuarts aimed as much at elevating me English people under 




Ihfiir rule is llie mcurdB of tihelionse'of Aoatim 
fileTBtioa of the petxik cf Hunggy ; hoi, ia &e a 
^&ar^ ihe final xcBiut ofTDjal soooes iradi Idtve been de 
rfbcrtfalp^ Mad kir to > oamiDon oca>diiMB €f d mvmy. At^}m 
«f iurtonrit hai aerer been allowed flnt k flfaodldbe plo&d akU 
of Btranoad llot hif good gorensDent of IrebBd vbb 4m odbft » Ki 
aiteDlaoD to dertrcy 1& eotistitotkin of hk o uiiiAliy. J^mautjt^ 
iboald be obsarad in making up oior efltimate «f like c HuaMAa ' of ^ 
dkpateB that hare fixim tijDe to time oonared bflfcireen die iy«*gM 
aaathehoiiBeof Aofitna, invhidi thr liltrr bim ajymtf rmfl^, Iwl 
r0a%, held thepofiitioo of head of the libenl party in de kiagi— 
ofHuxigaxy. Weareboiind tojiidfieof theooBooctof tlie Hni^gBiH 
patriotB in predsel j Ihe same my utat ire j^dge of tbe mats «f Mm 
Hampden and Qeniy Vane, — by its geneiaf inaent and final o^eek. 
Daring the great political mn which were oooaeqiient on lk 
French rerolation, and into which Hnngair was fbitscd W &e idL 
that the diief of the hoose of Austria was her king, the Bfiiag iiji 



were not able to make much adranoe in the patii of 
mproTement They remained scmpoloasly £uthiiil to tbeir Bnuich, 
Ihongh it is known that Xapokon would naTe wilhngly ended 
eoontiy into a kingdom whuh should have no eonneetaon with 
eoontrr subject to the sway of the house <^ Hapsbaigh-Lansaft 
Thoagh the wisdom of the-Hongarians, in thus refnsiBg ao profit bf 
the greatest opportimity ever ofieined them to rid themselves of the nk 
of a treacherous line, inay well be doubted, their conduct sjeaks loudhr 
in Civor of the chivalrous generosity of their character. Thev were 
incajjaMe of takin;; advantage of ihcir sovereign's distresses, and bore 
themjjC'hvs lowariis liim wiili the same loyal devotion thai had charac- 
terize^l the conduct of their ancestors towards Maria-Theresa, then 
Queen of Ilungarj-. That their loyalty, however, was not ihe result 
of a blind, fanatical re;rard for kinj]rs, is incontcstablv established bv the 
fiurt that wlien Austria repU'liated her debts, in 1S12. the IIun^:ariin 
Diet Btenjly refused to sanction such a breach of the public £uib 
This shows their deep-seate<l regard for pledges made by governments. 
U[X;n the proixrr oljservancc of which depends so largely the well-beini: 
of the world. It is an additional rcas'-»n why the claims of the Hun- 

farians to solid assistance should be allowed by nations like Great 
Wtain and the Unitc<l States. — nations conunercial in their character, 
and whose |Kjwer and the happiness of whose people are greatly depend- 
ent ujiou the observance of public faith. 

The final fall of Napoleon, in 1815, having restored peace to the 
great abseil uto powers, the house of Austria renewed its attacks on the 
constitution of Hungary. This was in accordance with that system 
of reiiction against liberal ideas that was £ivored by the parties to the 
Iloly Alliance, and by the princes and statesmen of the continent 
gcnemlly, between 1815 and 1830. But the possession of a consti- 
tution by the Hungarians, imperfect though it was, enabled them to 
baffle all the attempts of the Austrian house and cabinet to bring 
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them within the influence of the system of centralization. A contest 
of the most important character was commenced between the Austrian 
party and the liberal party in Hungary. In 1832, so much progress 
had been made by the Hungarian liberals, that in the Diet which that 
year assembled they had a majority of the members of the Chamber 
of Deputies. The Austrian party, on the other hand, controlled tho 
executive branch of the government, and the majority of the Magnates 
were in its interest. This state of things prevented full reforms being 
made. That the peasants were not then emancipated, was owing to 
the ascendency of Austrian principles in two branches of the Hun- 
garian government. But something was accomplished. Reform was 
commenced. The liberal party increased in strength. It combated 
with success against the champions of the old order of things, and 
Hungary was carried steadily forward in the course of constitutional 
improvement. In 1847, to borrow the language of one of the most 
illustrious of the Hungarian patriots,* ** The opposition in the House 
of Representatives, under the leadership of Kossuth, obtained a 
majority : the Magnates were almost equally divided, but the greatest 
share of talent was evidently on the side of the opposition, who were 
headed in the House of Magnates by Count Louis Batthyanyi. A 
general reform of the Hungarian constitution was in progress ; the 
immunity from taxation enjoyed by the nobles was abolished, and the 
municipal institutions and representation of the towns were in course 
of revision, when the news arrived that the French revolution had 
broken out, and France had become a republic." 

The occurrence of the French revolution of 1848 proved as unfor- 
tunate to Hungary as it has to all the rest of Europe, except Russia. 
It brought her, a strictly constitutional monarchy and averse to all 
violent proceedings, into the revolutionary current, and afibrded to the 
Austrian government an opportunity for the overthrow of that consti- 
tution which had so long stood between it and the estabhshment of 
absolute rule over Hungary. It would be to consume too much time 
to go into a detail of the events that followed the revolution of 1848, 
so for as Hungary was concerned. Suffice it to say, that after a variety 
of negotiations "vnth the Austrian government, in the course of which 
it had resort to its customary falsehood, the Hungarians were com- 
pelled to fight for their nationality and freedom. In the war that 
ensued, the Austrians, who had invaded Hungary in great masses, and 
whose triumph was expected as a matter of course throughout the 
world, were ignorainiously beaten ; and the independence of Hungary 
became as well established a matter of fact as it was matter of right. 
Not the independence of the United States was more thoroughly estab- 
lished by the events of that campaign which ended in the capture of 
the British army at Yorktown, than was the freedom of Hungary 
secured, cis against Austria, by the events of the campaign of the 
winter and spring of 1849. But for the intervention of Russia in her 

* Fraacis Polszky. 
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behaU^ Austria wouM baye oeaaed from that time to Tub oier 
gary ; and die interrentioii of the Czar Nidbolas to mnrtaHMb Iv 
aacenden^ was as unjust as irould haye been the intervoitioe €f ii 
Gnrina Catherine IL, in behalf of En^and, io the mur of oar Bb» 
hition, after events had demonstrated that withoat Ibreigii aid ta^ml 
ooold no longer role over her former colonies in North America. 1 
Russian armj entered Honsary, and hj its conduct gave tmasmU 
the revolationary designs of the boose of Anstria. Hnngaiy 
OYermn by more than one hundred thousand Ruasiaiia, who m 
upon her all the horrors of barbarian war&re, and whoae eamua 
sabres and bayonets turned the scale acainst the Cftose of vAl 
Bnssian intenrention, and that alone, enabled the cause of ab * 
to come victorious out of the contest Even the arms of Rosa 
not alone have been sufficient to that end, so energetic was the 
of the Hungarians, and so devoted were they to tiieir country'a 
had not Russian gold and the sordid envy of one Hongariaii been edU 
to their as^stanoe. The last blow that was given to Himgary, and As 
(me which prostrated her cause for the time, proceeded firom a liailB; 
whose name will be gibbeted by history between those of IscariotMl 
Arnold. 

The committee have made this recapitulation of ihe &cte of A» 
Hungarian controversy with the house of Hapsburgh-LorraiDei 
they show the character of that controversy; and because, oa 
together, they go fiir to prove that Hungary is entitled to the fUkit 
assistance of all peoples who live under constitutional go'cmmentsw In 
common parlance, the Hungarian war is spoken of as a war undertaken 
for the establishment of revolutionary principles, than which nothing 
can be more incorrect. That war was undertaken by the Hungarius 
for the maintenance of a constitutional government, the oldest in 
Europe, and under which great advancement had been made in the 
direction of freedom, especially during the thirty-three years which 
elapsed between the general pacification of Europe in 1815, and the 
commencement of the troubles of 1848. So far as that war was reTO- 
lutionary in its character, it was so on the part of Austria, which 

Ewer sought to erect an absolute government on the ruins of the 
ungarian constitution ; an object which it had diligently labored to 
accomplish for more than three hundred years. Hence the peculiariv 
flagitious character of the intervention of Russia. Had the Hunga^ 
rians been a despotically-governed people, and had they risen against 
the house of Austria, there might have been, from the Russian point 
of view, a colorable pretence for intervention on the part of the Car. 
In his assumed character of grand conservator of things as they had 
long existed, and from a desire to maintain the integrity of an empire 
whose existence was held necessary for the preservation of the equi- 
librium of Europe, he might have consistently sent his armies to the 
assistance of a neighbor, and a former ally of Russia, at a critkal 

Sriod of her fortunes. But the Hungarians were not revolutionists, 
ley stood upon their constitutional li^ts. They oonld point to the 
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solemn oaths, and not less solemn promises, of their sovereigns of the 
Anstrian dynasty, in which that constitution and those rights had heen 
recognized and gnaranteed. They could point to the loyalty of their 
ancestors, through which that dynasty had been saved from destruction 
at the hands of Prussia, and Bavaria, and France. They could appeal 
to even living members of the Austrian family for the proofs of their 
stern fidelity in those times when it was thrice placed in the power of 
Napoleon, to whose offers of the full establishment of their independ- 
ence of Austrian rule they had turned a deaf ear, because they would 
be guilty of no violation of their oaths, however great the object to be 
attained, or tempting the occasion. This scrupulous fidelity on their 
part, unworthy as were the objects of it, and bitter as have been its 
consequences to them, furnishes the most convincing proof of the 
excellence of their national character, and shows how safe and profit- 
able it would be to enter into the most intimate alliance with them. It 
also increases the indignation that must be felt by every liberal mind, 
that the aim of two great monarchs should be the extinction of the 
national life of a people so eminently endowed with great and good 
qualities, and therefore so capable of adding to the happiness of man- 
kind through the unrestricted exercise of their moral powers and intel- 
lectual faculties. But no considerations of this kind seem to have had 
any weight with the Czar of Russia. With an utter disregard of all 
those principles of action which honorable men consider of the greatest 
importance, and in violation even of his own avowed principle of action, 
he sent an army of upwards of one hundred thousand men, not to aid 
the Emperor of Austria against a revolutionary party among his sub- 
jects, but to assist him in a revolutionary attack on the people and 
institutions of Hungary. The Hungarians were not the enemies of 
Russia. So far were they from occupying such a position, that it 
may be said they were even too careful not to give offence to that 
power. It is believed that at no time throughout the Hungarian war 
would it have been difficult to cause an insurrection in Russian Poland, 
whereby ample employment would have for some time been secured for 
the Czar's armies ; and the great man whose name must be forever 
associated with Hungary's cause has been severely blamed for refus- 
ing to allow the adoption of measures which would have been almost 
certain to have renewed in Poland the events of 1830-31. How this 
scrupulous forbearance was repaid, is to be seen in the fate of Hungary; 
in her ruined cities and devastated plains, in her maltreated women, 
in the seizure of her sons to fill the armies of a despot, in the execu- 
tion or exile of her heroes and statesmen, and in her subjection to an 
iron rule. The lesson has been a severe one, but it will not, even at 
the price which Hungary has paid for it, prove altogether too dear, if 
it shall convince the peoples of Europe that forbearance to tvrants is 
itself a deep wrong to humanity. If it should also teach them that 
they have a common cause, — xSasX Hungarians, Poles, Italians, French- 
men and Grermans, should look upon one another as brethren, — then 
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win nofc the cnid deallis of Battbyuiji, AnKdij and oAcr 
htkxe been altogetber in Tiin. 

The right ot every oonstitataonall j-gOTerned eomitiy to resis 
when she enters upon a crusade agunst freedom, as ahe did in 1^ 
voold seem to be a portion about which there ocynld be no £sfi^ 
Eadi time that she succeeds in any sndi fXkteamtiae, ahe not taij 
acquires new power for further undertiddngs of the aame dmacso; 
but is brought nearer to other nations living within the lig^ of c» 
atitutional kw. Russia is nearer now to the United States than dt 
was to France iu 1799, when she sent her armies, under Savanov, ti 
aid in crushing the French republic. Sdenoe has ahnoat faridged lb 
ooean, and vastly increased the means of war ; and we ahoold almp 
leoollect that sdenoe is the blind agrat of any power which can oantnl 
it, and that it is as useful in the hands of the despot to destroy, as itii 
in the hands of the freeman to create and to preserve. Kiusia is m 
armed and organiied barbarism, but having at her centred and con- 
mand, in all matters of politics and war, everything that is al dit 
service of the most enlightened nations. This it is that renden her 
so formidable, coupled with the &ct that she has succeeded in intini- 
dating -alfliost every other country, through her success in certm 
great contests in which she was largely fiivored by eurcnmstanoes aal 
mrtnne. She not only has great power, both material and monlf bat 
the world has condescended to rate that power at double its real wi^it 
And to what end is that power directed ? To the destmctian of fiea 
institutions in every part of the world to which it can be made to racL 
The attack made on the freedom and nationality of Hungary is &r from 
being the only one made by Russia iu the interest of despotism. Sixty 
years since she destroyed what she and her robber allies had left of 
Poland, because the king, the nobles, and the people of that countrv, 
had all united to form a constitution for it. which promised to be one 
of the greatest and best instruments of government ever devised bv 
the iutellect of man. That great conservative statesman, Edmuikl 
Burke, in one of those immortal works with which he sought to warn 
Europe against what he believed to be the evil spirit of the French 
revolution, did not hesitate to 8\ieak in the highest terms of the con- 
stitution formeil by the government and people of Poland. The means 
by which the former chaos of Poland was brought into order, he 
declared. ** were as striking to the imagination, as satisfactory to the 
reason, and soothing to the moral sentiments. In contemplating that 
change, humanity sees everything to rejoice and to glory in ; nothing 
to be ashamed of. nothing to suffer. So far as it has gone, it probably 
is the most pure and defecated public good which ever has been con- 
ferred on mankind.' ' Much more to the same purpose did he sav, and 
by way of contrasting the conser\-ative character of the Polish with 
the destructive character of the French revolution. Yet a few months 
saw the constitution of Poland overthrown, and that countrv itself 
pohticallv destroyed, principally by the armies of Russia. under*Suwar* 
row, and with circumstances more horrible even than those which 
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marked the invasion and conquest of Hungary. And ^vhy was this 1 
It was because Russia was determined upon not allowing any nation 
to live under free institutions in her vicinity, and because regenerated 
Poland would have proved a formidable barrier to the realization of her 
schemes of European aggrandizement. 

The attack made by Russia on revolutionized France was caused by 
her hatred of freedom. Her enmity to Napoleon was owing to his 
being the chief of that new order of things, the existence of which was 
incompatible with the continuance of old despotic ideas and forms of 
government, and which would have prevented the extension of her 
aominion to the west. Russia was one of the principal movers in that 
series of events which led to the destruction of the constitutions of 
Spain and Naples. She even offered, on one occasion, to assist the 
English government to establish despotism in England.* In 1830, 
she had concentrated her armies to attack France, in consequence of 
the revolution of July ; but those armies found abundant employment 
in Poland. In 1815, a large portion of that country had been erected 
into a kingdom, the crown of which was worn by the Russian Czar. 
That kingdom had a constitution of a liberal character, time and place 
considered. The existence of that kingdom was guaranteed by the so- 
called treaties of Vienna. Repeated violations of the Polish constitu- 
tion, and the practice of the most lawless tyranny on the part of Rus- 
sian oflScials, compelled the Poles to have resort to arms, towards the 
close of the year 1830. The war that ensued terminated in the con- 
quest of the kingdom of Poland, and the Czar proceeded to act toward 
that community as his armies have enabled Austria to act toward 
Hungary ; he incorporated it into his empire, in violation of oaths, 
promises, and obligations of various kinds. The extinction of the little 
republic of Cracow, also in violation of solemn obligations, both express 
and implied, must be fresh in the minds of all, and shows that there is 
no meanness to which the chiefs of the absolutist party are not pre- 
pared to stoop, if thereby they can give a blow to the cause of freedom. 
The same powers which have, for at least a time, struck down the con- 
stitution of Hungary, venerable though it was with more than eight 
centuries of existence, and supported by thirteen millions of people, 
could also crush the republic of Cracow, with its handful of people, 
and its life of a day. There is nothing too high for them not to strike, 
when the blow is also aimed against human rights ; nothing so humble 
that they will refrain from placing their feet upon it, when the act is 
also a trampling upon the hopes of mankind. The only hope that the 
world has of being saved from lasting slavery beneath the same yoke 

♦ See the speech of Sir James Mackintosh, in the British House of Commons, Feb- 
ruary 21, 1821. The offer proceeded from the ministers of the Allied Powers, — the 
Russian minister being one of the number, — and amounted to a proposition that the 
British government should adopt a system of measures which would have enabled any 
ministi-y to invite into Great Britain an army, for instance, of one hundred thousand 
Russians or Austrians. To those who are aware of what was the political condition 
of Europe in 1821, the meaning of the offer of the aUied powers to the English gov- 
ernment will be sufficiently plain, without our going into a detaU of the facts. 
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flittt now miijtm 80 heavfl j on Pohnd nd HrnigMj, and whUk llnA* 
CDS both Italy and GermanYy is to be fimnd in toe miian of Mliai 
whidi are both strong and free, and whose stem reodliitiQn viH k 
fiHind as paraljzing to the Russian Csar, as the hand-writiiig en Ae 
wall was to the impioiis Bebhanar, who thoa^t he ooold defy OtL 
and was crashed for his Uasphemj. It b the wmnt of union waag 
eonstitationallj-go?emed countries that has givm so much weig^H 
n power like Bossia, — fiir more than her yictories, the extenwm of Iv 
territoiy, and the skill of her diplomacy. She has had the art to ani 
herself of the prejadices which soch nations have Mt towank ock 
other, which thej now feel towards each other ; pirejiidioes gtawit% 
oat of circamstances haying no connection with the present confiliB 
of the world, prejadices which shoald be hnried in ue grares of lk 
men whose acts codled them into being. 

His ExceUencj the Govemor, in his annual address, with cda 
wisdom, observes, '' We cannot, in any view of the sabjecty qudf 
sabmit to the absorption of the smaller states b;^ the hrgsr, and da 
final sabjection of aU to two or three allied deqx)tisms. Such a more- 
ment woald not only be fiital to oar commerce, bat to the genenl 
indastry and free principles of America." These words embodj «bt 
most be the sentiments of every enlightened mind in America. Let 
the now dearly pronoanoed designs of Russia in Eorc^ be cnmned 
with success, and all that is revered or esteemed by the people of tha 
United States will be placed in a condition of imminent periL Ihe 
ratire material power of the continent would be at the control of two 
or three rojal or imperial &milies, and would be directed, in the first 
instance, against England, and then against ourselves. The fear ms 
expressed by a great American statesman, that if Napoleon shoald suc- 
ceed in his supposed designs to subdue all Europe, continental and 
insular, he would turn his arms against the United States ; but there 
were two things that would have rendered the great emperor's sway 
over all Europe a matter of far less consequence to us than would be 
the complete ascendency of Russia there at the present time. First. 
Kapoleon was a new man, and any blow which told against him was 
sure to overthrow the political system of which he is the embodiment 
The history of the last years of his reign shows that his power was 

Ersonal, almost entirely so. It is different with the Russian Czar. 
e is the chief of a system that, under various phases, has endured 
for a thousand years ; and, were he to meet with many military defeats, 
that system would still be powerful. \Vere he to die, that system 
would not experience any great shock. The change would be one of 
men, not of principles. No concei\'able change could have placed 
a greater man in Napoleon's place ; a change of sovereigns might 
put on the throne of Russia a £ir greater and more ambitious and 
more dangerous man than even the harsh and energetic person who 
now occupies it Secondly, steam navigation was almost unknown 
down even to the fall of Napoleon ; ocean steam navigation, altogether 
so. The effect of this was, that the various parts of Europe were fiur 
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more distant from each other than they now are, and that that quarter 
of the world was three times as distant from us as it now is. These 
two things make the present condition of America, considered with 
reference to the effect of European action on it, far different from what 
it was forty years ago ; and prove that dangers may grow out of the 
successes of Russia to us, that would not have followed from the 
ascendency of Napoleon, had it been maintained. Further, we are 
to consider that Napoleon's rule was that of an enlightened chief of 
one of the most highly-cultivated peoples of Europe; while the Czar, if 
enlightened himself, is the head of an empire the bulk of whose pop- 
ulation is composed of barbarians : that all Napoleon's conquests and 
wars led only to the spread of new ideas, and were accomplished by a 
democracy made more efficient for military purposes by the temporary 
adoption of imperial forms ; while the wars and conquests of Russia 
are made for the maintenance and spread of old political ideas, and 
for the destruction of democracy. The difference between the two 
cases is one of vital importance, and shows in a striking light the folly 
of those who banded together to strike down liberal France, in the 
last generation, when no other result could follow therefrom, except to 
make the way clear for the ultimate ascendency, over all Europe, of 
despotic and barbarous Russia. 

Not only would the people of the United States see with indigna- 
tion attempts made by two or three great powers to destroy the inde- 
pendence of the lesser states of Europe, but they would view with 
the deepest feeling of which men are capable any hostile demonstra- 
tions that such powers might make against their ancestral land, — that 
land from which American liberty was drawn, and which is now the 
sole depository of the liberty of Europe, as it has more than once hereto- 
fore been, — England, No greater misfortune could befall the human 
race than would be involved in the successful invasion of England by 
the mercenaries of the continent, — men whoso ferocity and total inca- 
pacity to comprehend the merits of any political quarrel have been so 
abundantly proved during the last four years in Hungary and Italy, 
in Germany and France, at Eaab and at Brescia, at Paris and at 
Rome. England is the leading country of that system of civilization 
which stands in direct opposition to the despotic system of which Rus- 
sia is the chief and the representative. The two powers, therefore, it 
should seem, must one day — and that no very distant one — come 
into collision. In such contest, Russia would have substantially all 
the ** material aid " of the continental states at her disposal ; for those 
states have, even now, for their rulers, men who can scarcely claim any 
higher character than that of Russian pro-consuls. • Would England 
be equal to contending with success against a combination of powers 
so strong, all directed and controlled by one mighty mind, the chief 
of which has rarely known defeat, and whose defeats have been more 
profitable than the victories of other men? Highlv as the committee 
think of the genius and valor of the great English race, and aware 
though they l» that on no field of battle has it ever given way before 
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the soldiers of the continent, when its members were present in mr- 
thing like fair proportion of numbers, they cannot believe that Eii 
land would maintain herself against odds so tremendous. Eren if a& 
should do SO; the effect of a successful struggle, one that should Lave 
so terribly tasked her energies, would probably be to leave hr:T ii s 
condition so feeble as to prevent her from ever again a^sumin;; dot 
place which she now holds in the Pentarchy of Europe. The inWns 
of the world, therefore, requires that she should not be c.vp^.>s<tl lo uk 
risks of any such struggle. And how can that be prevenre»l .- Bj 
the adoption, on the part of the United States, of a broad and lib^rrd azJ 
comprcliensive foreign policy, which should make of thein and the Bri^fih 
empire one great nation, whenever the interests of constitutional nacoM 
are assaileil — or rather threatened — by the fleets ami armies of des- 
potism. A union of America and England would not only prevea 
the spread of despotic power, but it would also be a sure gnaraijiee of 
the preservation of the peace of the world. !No combination of the 
continental ix)wers would ever think of assailing a country proi^-ctcd by 
the fleets of two such nations as Great Britain .ind the United States; 
countries which not only possess already so powerful national marines, 
but whose commercial navies alone are capable of furnishing greater 
means of maritime warfare than those of all the rest of the world 
beside. How far England is now in danger of attack, or how far she 
may be cxposeii to it in the future, are points which it would take up too 
much lime to discuss ; but. when we recollect that every other consti- 
tutionally-goverued state in Europe, of any im|)ortance. has b^vn com- 
polkd to c-.»iiie lunler absolute rule, from the fear, on tlie j-art vf the 
eueuiit s ot" oi.'nsiiiuiional liberty, of the efll'Ct of their oxanij'k : tha: 
tlie effect *A' the e.\anii)le of Eii;iland has lou-j, been felt to be ^ad bv 
the clii^fs of the absulutisls, and that her allowing [>.»liiic.il rofu^o-os to 
live in lar iniil^t has l>een, and is. a source of annovance and d;ii.i:er to 
them : tir.u Iicr press is aluiie free, in the Old World, and. ]«y the abil- 
ity with wiiidi it is conductel and the severity of its eoinmeiits. inves 
ofteiiCe t-.> every sovereign on the continent of Euix>jie. iVoUi llie I'zar 
of Kii^sii to ilie l*riiico IVesiileut of France : — Avhon these thiiigsare 
recolle. •:«.■'!. it is by no means unreasonable to supjiose that an attack 
may 1=0 niivle on Kugland. by the princes and bureau-cniis ^^l.^^ liavo 
succee'b'l >'j fully in destri»viiiLr freedom from the Atlantic lo the 
J^iemeu. A: this time, no small number of her j-eople are ini] ressed 
with tl:e belief that danger is to l.»e apprehenvkil from e;i?lav<>i 
France. It is true that the personage at the head of the Fren jii gov- 
ernment (j-erhajis we should say. who is the g«.»veriju;eht of Fmnce) 
has declared that he entertains no intention of making war on any 
countrv: bu. unfortunatolv. not less for his rej»utation th.m for tlic 
quiet of his neighbors, he is known to be the very incarnation of per- 
jury. Neiilier oaths nor promises, nor that desire to stand well with 
the w'.rM ainl in history which should be doubly strong witli the pos- 
sessor of the greatest of nicnlern names, had any \\ eight with him when 
his supi>osed interest stood in opjx>siiion to them. For the brief enjoy- 
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ment of absolute power, he was content to stand before the world an 
unblushing falsifier of every oath he had taken, of every direct or 
impUed pledge which he had made. Against the attacks of such a 
man, who has a great army and a formidable navy at his command, 
not one of his neighbors can for a moment consider herself safe. 
England, in a particular manner, is liable to be attacked by him, not 
only from the fact that she is a sort of place of arms, from which a 
moral war is carried on against his power, but because her great 
wealth would afford a fine field for plunder to an army that has showed 
how lawless is its spirit, and how ready it is to- blindly obey any orders 
it may receive from the dictator of France. Old national rivalries can 
be easily rekindled by the exertions of unprincipled writers in the 
service of equally unprincipled statesmen. 

To prevent an attack on England by the continental powers, or by 
any one of their number who is in a situation to make such an attack 
with effect, would be not only an act of duty, but one of mere wisdom, 
on the part of the United States. The loss which would follow to 
this country, from only the temporary occupation of England by a 
foreign army, would be immense — almost incalculable. So intimate 
are the mere ties of interest — using the word in its narrowest and most 
restricted sense — between the two great constitutionally-governed coun- 
tries of the world, that the one cannot suffer an injury of a serious char- 
acter, without the other sharing largely in the evil. This alone would, 
in the opinion of the committee, be sufficient reason for the interference 
of the United States to prevent an attack on England by the autocrats 
and stratocrats of the continent. Our interest demands that England 
should not be assailed by powers having no other object in view than 
the overthrow of constitutional liberty and the destruction of com- 
merce. But there is another — a higher and a better — reason why 
the people of the United States should regard a causeless attack on 
England, by either France or Russia, as an attack on themselves. 
England is the nation which has done more than any other country to 
preserve the spirit and the practice of freedom. Without her history. 
ours could never have had an existence. Her lan;niage and her liter- 
ature are ours. The men who founded the American nation were the 
contemporaries of the men who vindicated and established the liberties 
of England. If, in after days, ill feeling arose between the two coun- 
tries, which manifested itself through the last resort of peoples and 
kings, it was the conseciuence of an attempt that was made by the 
government of England to introduce a now line of pohcy into that 
country, in which but a small portion of the English people had any 
part. Against this is to be set off the noble exertions of such men as 
Chatham, Fox, Burke, Barre, Conway, and many others, who con- 
tended, not witliout success, for the rights of the people of both Eng- 
land and America. The unjust attacks that were made on our com- 
merce;, and the seizure of our seamen, by officials acting under the 
direction of the Britbh government, daring the wars that grew out 
of the French revolution, were always condemned by some of the 
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of a iioUer foreign policj on the part of Ae American tepablic tban 
it Las Litlierto pursned. — a policy more in accordance with its posidou 
amoDg great ocnmnuiaiies, more worthj of the principles irhich it p<\>- 
feases to rererenoe. and more expressiTe of that gratitude to Uearen 
which is not more due from individuals than from nations, and which 
finds its onlj proper expression on the part of nations in wise and nohle 
endearors to promote the glory of God through the ad\'an4.^ment of 
man's estate. 

The committee, in the strongest manner that can be done, disclaim 
any intention of reflecting on Ae conduct of those eminent men who, 
sixty years since, labored with success to secure for their country all 
Ac real or suppose^l ad\'antage8 that followed from the adoption of 
Ae policy of neutrality at a time when all Ae rest of Christendom 
was engaged in a war of opinion. For Ae character of Washington 
Ac coDiuiittoc entertain that reverential regard which is felt by all 
Americans ; nor do they believe that, in recommending action calcu- 
lated to aid the oppressed, to extend freedom, and to rebuke despotism. 
Acy are doing that which would be condemned by Washington him- 
self, were he to revisit a world which he did so much to redeem from 
slavery. The policy which Washington adopted was not Ae result 
of any particular degree of sagacity applied to Ae management of ftr- 
eign affairs, nor was it the result of a deliberate choice between tvo 
courses of action which Ae Acn government could select from. That 
government had no Aoico in Ae matter. The policj vbicb it p«r- 
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sued grew out of the necessities of the case ; it followed, both prac- 
tically and logically, from the position of the country and the state of 
the times. Yet it was far from satisfying the people of the United 
States ; and it would seem to be the opinion of most men of eminence 
who have treated of that important period of our history, that nothing 
but the hold which Washington had upon the affections of the peo- 
ple gave it success. It was the man who saved the policy, not the 
policy that aided the man. Even his popularity'' — a popularity, it is 
probable, greater and better founded than that of any other man men- 
tioned in history — received some rude shocks in consequence of the 
deep-seated belief in the popular mind that we were bound to aid 
France to achieve her freedom, as she had aided us to achieve ours ; j 
whereas, by the conclusion of the treaty of 1794, with Great Britain, 
commonly known as Jay's Treaty, we were placed in an attitude of 
almost open war with the people of France. There are men now liv- 
ing who remember the disgust and abhorrence with which the news 
of that treaty was received throughout the nation ; and nowhere more 
so than in Boston, where the Revolutionary spirit burned strongly. 
*' It was fortunate for the country at this crisis,'' says a writer friendly 
to the policy pursued by Washington's administration, " that to a firm- 
ness which nothing could shake, to - patriotism which never weighed 
popularity in the scale of duty, and to discernment which placed in 
its true light the character of our political relations, the president 
united the strongest hold upon the confidence and affections of the peo- 
ple at large which any man, perhaps, ever justly gained ; for without 
it, his judgment, in the excited state of the public mind, would not 
have been respected, and his firmness would but have involved himself 
and his policy in ruin."* The learned historian of American diplo- 
macy,! after speaking highly of the treaty itself, says that its ratifica- 
tion was ** the first act of the government that proved the stability of 
the federal constitution. It was a severe trial ; and the steadiness 
with which the shock was borne may be attributed, in some degree, to 
the personal character of the president." It would, the committee 
think, be nearer the truth to say that the success of the ratification 
was due solely to the personal character of the president, as the 
regard in which he was held gave pause to the opposition which was 
made to the treaty, and thus enabled the neutral policy to become sol- 
idly established. Under the presidency of any other man, that policy 
and the Union would have gone to wreck together. 

In making up an opinion as to the causes of the success of the 
foreign policy adopted in 1793, we should recollect that most people 
of that time were convinced that upon the fate of Washington's ad- 

* Memoirs of the Administrations of Washington and John Adams, &c., by George 
Qibbs, voL i., p. 207. 

t Lyman, Tke Diplomacy of the United Statee, yoI, i., p. 208. Mr. Ljman says 
of Jay*s Treaty that ** its principal advantage consisted in its having decided ^e 
qoestion of neutrality; if it settled none of £e leading questions of neutral rights, 
n at least prevented a war at a moment when the government and nation were in 
every respect unprepared, — in itself an infinite benefit." VoL i., p. 207. 
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Howercr wdl adapted the neutraJitj pblicj was to die coofitkm of 
die repnblic in 1793, there is no reason m beUering dat it wodd 
be found equallj good, were die People of Enrc^ to rise onoe 
against tyrants, and seek the establishment of their rigjhtSv or 
resistance to be made to the spread of Bossian diHninioa. Times 
circumstances hare vastly changed since the day (April 22d)^ now 
almoat r^ixty ycnrs, when the proclamation of neutrality was put fbrth 
Then our fiopulation waa only about four millions : now it is txrenty- 
four millions. Then the states were but fifteen in number : now they 
nunil)cr tliirty-one. Then the only part of the country which could 
have coiitributcil anything toward carrying on a war was a narrow 
strip of hi A on the Atlantic, shut up between the ocean and the fon^t 
tho furifior coverc<l with the fleets of England, and the latter filled 
with suv:i;ios in her pay or under her influence : now the country is 
8ettl«.<l flir })oyoT\(\ the great rivers of the west, and cities owning its 
swav aro fist rising to opulence on the shores of the Pacific. Then 
W(j litLTilly h:nl no national marine, and our mercantile marine was, 
coniprirativcly speaking, small; now our navy is great, and our com- 
merce is not far behin«l that of Great Britain. Then our government 
was liut an experiment, and many believed that the Union would soon 
fall to pi«'.;cs: now that government has endured for almost sixty 
years without having called for the sacrifice of one human life, and 
the dangir i-*, not that the Union will be disturbed, but diat our devo- 
tion to it will cause U3 to overlook the importance and deserts of the 
states, to negU'ct local matters in our regard for those national in 
their chanicter, to forget state rights in our love of centralization. 
Then we had not been tried either by war or by bitter political con- 
flicts at home, under the new system ; now we have been through two 
severe foix'ign wai*3, and have had a score of hard yet bracing and 
blooilless contests at home. Then we were poor j now we are rich. 
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Then we were weak ; now we are strong. Then we were behind even 
Venice in political importance ; now we are one of the three or four 
powers that can alone assert their independence. This changed state 
of aSairs has brought with it new duties. We cannot, if we would, 
remain out of the influence of the great international politics of the 
world. We cannot be indifferent to the proceedings of nations that 
are only from twelve to twenty days' sail of us, which have great 
armies at their control, and great fleets in which to transport those 
armies to our shores, should they, having conquered all their foes at 
home, deem it proper to destroy the source of so many heresies — as 
they consider them — as for three-quarters of a century have been 
spread over the earth from America. We cannot be indifferent to the 
spread of Russian dominion over Europe. We cannot be indifferent 
to attacks on England, when commerce, language, all the ties of in- 
terest and affection, call upon us in imperative tones to sustain her 
against the assaults of absolutism. We may seek to isolate ourselveB; 
we may strive to imitate that Japanese policy which we are told it is 
the intention of our government to reform at the mouths of the cannon 
of our ocean steamers ; we may assert that the gift of prosperity un- 
paralleled, which wc daily own is the work of Heaven, has brought 
with it no corresponding duties, no obligation to make any return for 
it ; — but the popular mind will not be forever bound by chains derived 
from the distant past, a period as much unfit to give law to the pres- 
ent as the age of the Pilgrims was to give law to the period of the 
Revolution. It requires no great amount of knowledge to be aware 
that a vast change has already been had. Within four years the ordi- 
nary work of a generation has been performed, a feat not unworthy 
of an age that has made of steam and electricity its two most useful 
slaves. A similar change in the next four years would place our 
country at the head of the liberalized portion of the world. There is 
no reason to suppose that it will not take place. Shall not Massachu- 
setts do her part in bringing it about? Such a work would be worthy 
of that old commonwealth which led the way, not only to the Amen- 
can Revolution, but through it, and thus was foremost in the earlier 
of those movements which have ever since had so potent an effect on 
human destinies. 

The committee agree with the suggestion made by his Excellency 
the Grovemor, that while it would seem to be proper for our govern- 
ment to give Austria and Russia notice that we assert on our part a 
right to interfere in favor of republican or constitutional governments 
if they assert the right of interference against freedom, we should 
reserve to " ourselves, of course, the power to judse of circumstances 
and the necessity of interference as events transpire." It would be 
unwise for the United States to attempt intervention in the afl^rs 
of any part of the world, no matter how just the cause in which a 
people might be engaged who should demand intervention at their 
hands, unless they had the power to make their action important. 
Power should exi^ as i^ell m gpoi inlL to imke onr interference of 
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any account. It would be only to injure ourselves, without benefiting 
others, were we to attempt interference without being equal to making 
our acts accord with our diplomatic language. Nations which attempt 
more than they can perform are sure to compromise their dignity, and 
to expose themselves to insult. But we should not insist upon wait- 
ing for the appearance of another generation, before we take our proper 
place among the leading nations of the world. We have the power at 
this moment to perform a great part in the transaction of important 
affidrs ; and the recollection of the manner in which their country was 
redeemed from a condition of colonial vassalage cannot fail to caoae 
Americans to consider themselves bound, so &r as they honestly cau, 
to aid peoples who are engaged in contending for their rights. The 
contest that eventuated in the establishment of American independence 
was not a mere struggle for local freedom. It was destined to have, 
and has had, a most important effect on the subsequent life of Chris- 
tendom. In the soul-moving language of one whose name stands high 
in our literature, and who is engaged in worthily relating the history 
of our fathers, — ^* The authors of the American Revolution avowea 
for their object the welfare of mankind, and believed that they were in 
the service of their own and of all future generations. Their faith 
was just ; for the world of mankind does not exist in fragments, nor 
can a country have an insulated existence. All men are brothers, 
and all are oondsmen for one another. All nations, too, are brothers, 
and each is responsible for that federative humanity which puts the 
ban of exclusion on none. New principles of government could not 
assert themselves in one hemisphere without affecting the other. The 
very idea of the progress of an individual people, in its relation to 
universal history, springs from the acknowledged unity of the race."* 
The Committee recommend the adoption of the following Resolves. 
For the Committee, 

Charles C. Hazewsll, Chairman. 



RESOLVES IN RELATION TO NATIONAL INTERVENTION. 

Ist. That every nation has the right to adopt such form of govern- 
ment as may seem to it best calculate to advance those ends for which 
all governments are in theory established. 

2d. That the Hungarian nation, in the years 1848 and 1849, was 
engaged in a proper and legitimate political movement, having for its 
object the improvement and extension of free institutions, and was 
therefore entitled to the sympathy of the people of every country who 
were themselves living in the enjoyment of those blessings which alone 
flow from such institutions. 

3d. That the intervention of the Czar of Russia in the contest 
between the people of Hungary and the house of Hapsburgh-Lorraine 

* Bancroft, History of the United States, toL it., pp. 6» 6. 
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wu an act in gross yiolation of the law of nations, and ought to hare 
been more seriously considered by every nation interested in the main- 
tenance of constitutional liberty. 

4th. That we deeply sympathize with the oppressed people of Hun- 
guy and with those Hungarians who are in exile, and that we hope 
and trust that the vindication of Hungarian rights by Hungarian arms 
will restore the exile to his country, and his country to freedom ; and 
that the United States would, in our opinion, be justified in making 
use of all proper means to advance an end so strictly in accordance 
with the principles of justice and humanity. 

5th. That the part borne by Louis Kossuth in the great struggle 
lor the preservation of the nationality of Hungary, and the political 
rights of the Hungarian people, entitles him to the regard, and confi- 
dence of all lovers of freedom ; and we rejoice that he does not despair 
of his country's restoration, but directs the whole power of his great 
mind to the advancement of that hour when Hungary shall stand 
before the world a nation free from Austrian tyranny, and constitu- 
tionally governed. 

6th. That the Czar of Russia, in giving up to judicial butchery 
those Hungarian patriots who surrendered to his armies, was guilty 
of an infiimous act, revolting alike to the laws of God and the dictat^ 
of common humanity, which ranks him even beneath the Emperor 
of Austria, by whom they were put to death ; they having never 
injured the former potentate, and having fought against the latter only 
in defence of their historical and inalienable rights, and to prevent 
him from establishing a despotism over tlieir country. 

7th. That it is the duty and the interest of all constitutionally- 
governed nations to cultivate the most intimate relations with each 
other, to the end that, should the emergency arise, they may the more 
easily combine their powers to repel the attacks of despots. 

8Ui. That copies of these Resolves be sent to our. Senators and 
Representatives in Congress, and that they be requested to make use 
of all proper means to advance the ends which they recommend and 
the principles they embody. 



Resolutions on Intervention adopted by the Democratic District 
Convention at Middleboro', Mass., Dec. 81, 1952, referred to by 
Kossuth in his speech at Fall River. 

Resolved, That the doctrine that every nation has the right of 
determining, changing or modifying, its own institutions, without let or 
hindrance from other nations, is so manifestly true that no republican 
can deny it, and it ought to be declared a fundamental principle in the 
laws of nations. 

Resolved, That the application of Governor Kossuth to the govern- 
ment of the United States, to make a declaration of this principle, is 
only reasonable, and ought to be granted. 
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Resolved, That the principles of the goyernmentB of Russia aad 
America are antipodal ; — that America has as much interest in main- 
taining republicanism as Russia has in maintaining despotism, and an 
eqoal right to do it ; and if the people of America believe republicanism 
more conducive to the well-being and happiness of mankind, they are 
bound in duty to do it. 

Resolved, That that policy which was wise and prudent when our 
nation was small and weak may not be prudent and wise when we 
have become great and strong, and that duty is always commensurate 
with ability ; and the greatest good of mankind should be the object of 
our policy. 

Resolved, That inasmuch as our example has lured on the votaries 
of liberty in other lands to peril their all that they may enjoy the 
happiness of our freedom, it is worse than a mockery, it is downright 
niggardness, in us, not to make some sacrifice to aid them, when they 
call to us so piteously and we can do it so easily. 

Resolved, That in our opinion a united declaration of America and 
England of the principle of the right of every nation to manage its 
own afiliirs would have the same effect to prevent intervention in 
the affiiirs of European states that it had in the case of the states of 
South America, and would thereby conserve the peace of Europe. 
But, 

Resolved, That should it not have this effect, there would be de- 
clared such a state of affairs, and such a determination of despots, as 
should arouse all the nations possessing constitutional freedom to the 
necessity of preparing for their own defence. 

Resolved, That America cannot be indifferent to European affidrs. 
Her example is influencing the nations of the earth, and she can no 
longer be regarded with indifference by despots, for they plainly see 
that they can have no peace while she exists ; either they or she must 
go down, and the struggle is at hand. Where shall that struggle 
take place? — Shall America wait till Europe is Cossack, and^e 
theatre of action is transferred to our own shores 1 — or, shall she but 
let the light of her countenance encourage on the votaries of freedom, 
to fight her and their battles far away on the shores of Europe? The 
answer to Governor Kossuth's appeal will decide. 



RESOLUTIONS OF VERMONT. 

State op Vermont. 

Executive Department, Rutland, Jan. 1, 1852. 
Sib: 

I have the honor hearewith to transmit to you a copy of the reeda- 
tions passed by the General Assembly of this state. 

A deep and hearty sympathy with the pe<^le of every state, strag- 
gling to establish and maintain a separate existence among the natkms 
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of the earth, would naturally be felt by the people of Vermont, who 
owe their separate existence to a similar struggle. A detestation of 
every attempt from a foreign power, either to crush their exertions, or 
to interfere with their internal regulations, would be the natural feel- 
ings of the people of this state, when they remember their early his- 
tory. No one can doubt their sincerity in welcoming you to the land 
of Ethan Allen, who was the first to demand the surrender of a fort 
in the name of the Continental Congress, and who bit asunder the 
irons designed to manacle his limbs, and subdue his feelings of inde- 
pendence and freedom. 

I assure you it gives me great pleasure to be the instrument of con- 
veying to you these wishes; and it would give me still greater pleasure 
personally to welcome and receive you on the soil of a state whose boast 
i8y that tney have ever been among the foremost to resist oppression, 
and to extend their sympathy and their aid to every people who assert 
the rights to which '^ nature and nature's God entitle them.'' 

With the highest respect, I have the honor to bo your Excellency's 
most obedient, humble servant, Charles K. Williams, 

[Governor of Vermont.] 

To his Excellency, Governor Louis Kossuth. 

Resolution of welcome to Louis Kossuth, late Governor of Hun* 
gary: 

Whereas, it is understood that Louis Kossuth, late Governor of 
Hungary, is about to visit the United States of America ; therefore. 

Resolved, by the Senate and House of Representatives, That 
we, in behalf of the people of Vermont, bid him welcome to our Green 
Mountain State, as a patriot and statesman worthy of a home in the 
land of the free. 

The above is a true copy of a resolution adopted by the General 
Assembly of Vermont, on the 19th day of November, A. D. 1851. 

J. J. Merrill, Secretary of State. 



RESOLUTIONS OP RHODE ISLAND. 

State of Rhode Island, &c. 
In General Assembly, Providence, Jan. Session, 1852. 

Whereas Louis Kossuth, the elected chief magistrate of the Hunga- 
rian nation, is now the invited guest of the United States ; and whereaa 
this General Assembly recognize in him the undaunted champion, under 
the most adverse circumstances, of national freedom and political equal- 
ity, as well as the eloquent apostle of those great doctrines of civil and 
religious liberty on which the colonization of this state was founded^ 
and the enlightened exponent of those municipal institutions, on the 
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" Ruolved^ That in Louis Kossath we recognize a disdngaished representative of 
freedom and constitatlonal liberty ; and that his Excellency £e GoTemor be requested 
to extend to him a cordial invitation to visit the capital of this state. 
^ " Resolved, That we tender to Louis Kossuth the assurance that we entertain a 
sincere sympathy for the wrongs of Hungary, and a deep detestation of the despotio 
tyranny of Austria, and the unwarrantable intervention of Russia. 

*' Resolved, That we earnestly desire that the General Government of the United 
States may exert an influence in some wise and proper manner against all such ii^ 
iervoition in future." 

I am proud of the position Maine occupies upon this question, as 
having holdly taken the lead in the noble ranks of patriotic states. It 
is the bold position inscribed upon her coat of rfrnis, ^^DirigoJ^ She 
has never yet disgraced it. Her position upon this question, I have 
little doubt, as a principle, will eventually lead to the political regener- 
ation of broken Hungary, and the further spread of republican prin- 
ciples in Europe. 

I am proud of the generous magnanimity of my native state, when 
I see her, unsolicited, through the representatives of her people, 
and by her decided vote, bare her sinewy arm for the oppreraed of 
mankind, and against her own pecuniary interest in the improbable 
event of war ; thus causing the dictates of a world-wide patriotism to 
control the grovelling passion of selfishness. 

If there is one state in this confederacy that would feel more than 
another the effects of war, it is Maine. Her extended seaboard, un- 
protected save by the hardy inhabitants upon the coast ; her immense 
interest in navigation ; her ship-building, in magnitude of tonnage &r 
before either of her sister states ; in short, her every source of businesSi 
is in the most exposed condition: but the Legislature looked upon 
such resolutions as sufficient to direct the attention of Congress and 
the nation to the subject-matter, and any just resolutions as insufficient 
to drive Russia into a war upon the subject of Hungary, as it must 
likewise involve her in a struggle with the leading and many of the 
smaller powers of Europe. 

The language of the resolutions is chaste and prudent, and the sen- 
timents calm, dignified, and manly. 

They are calculated, at least, to arouse in the minds of members of 
this House the importance of the principles involved, and to lead to a 
careful review of the whole subject-matter. 

Mr. Speaker, the agent of the scattered Hungarians, Governor Kos- 
suth, is now with us. He came as the nation^s guest, and has been 
treated by the great mass of our people as became the nation, and as 
was due the man. It was at one time much to be regretted that such 
sensitiveness was exhibited upon the part of many of our southern 
friends ; for it bore so strong a resemblance to imreasonable jealousy^ 
that it took a mind quite as free from distrust as my own to be satis- 
fied that it was only being a ^^ little sensitive." 

Governor Kossuth, independent of being invited to this country, 
occupies the same honorable position here as Dr. Franklin occupied in 
Fjance in the perilous times of our own Bevolutionarpr struggle, only 
that his case is a much plainer one. He solicits this nation to join 
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Great Britain in interrention in behalf of his ooantrj, and at die 
time is preparing for war, if it must come, by gathering the maierwL 
His mission is an honorable one, and he is worthj of his miasioiL 

Paid editors maj traduce him through their meroenarj jonnsib. 
and such politicians as choose can aid in the work ; bat they cuuc 
make him otherwise than the wonderful man of the times^ and appt- 
rently destined for the migbtj mission he is so rapidly accompi*shi£;. 

Who has seen him, but to be won by his child-like simpIicitT. it 
frankness of his manners, and his unostentatious bat devoted pietr ] 

Who has read his speeches, but has admired the wonderful sagssr 
and prudence with wliich he treats all subjects, woanding the feelinp 
of no one — pleasing all I And who has heard him speak« bat n 
electrified and astounded, if not convinced, by his lofty flic^hts. )m 
bold metaphors, his unanswerable logic? 

He seems to possess the purity of a Washington, the sagacity of a 
Jefferson, and more than Websterian combination and logic; while ik 
eloquence is purely his own, — calm, getUle, enticing, comniandins- 

Determined, desperate and cruel, have been the means used to pr^ 
vdice the American people against his mission ; but the inflaenoe « 
his pure doctrine leaps from mind to mind as through the onseea 
ohannels of magnetism. Stay his influence ! 

" Canst thou bind the sweet influence af the Pleiades ? *' 

Louis Kossuth is destined to occupy the choicest niche in the temple 
of fame, for this age of the world. 

Mr. Speaker, the second resolution refers to a land teeming wii 
the liveliest interest from the earliest history of its people. 

Tracing the annals of history, we find that the Magyars, or Hun- 
garians, were so called by the Russians, and other Sclavonians. Their 
true origin is not known. The older writers derive them from the 
Huns of Attila, — some suppose them tlie descendant.s of the Fins : bnt 
their own great antiquarian, Fejer (keeper of the library of Pesth). 
derives them from the Parthians. 

They were first known upon the broad land of the Turan, in .:Vsia. 
a small band, with a fixed resolution to emigrate, and push their way 
westward into eastern Europe. Before starting, they proceeiled to 
dect a chief or prince, ani for fncd a constitution timiti/fS!' /ii^ /p*»trer: 
and thus, as early as the last of the seventh century, we find this 
people exercising a right which not only evinced their sagacity, bat 
showed their great discretion and love of liberty. 

Just what that constitution was, which was made the guide for their 

J>rince and people, it is not possible to ascertain: but it beo:ime the 
bundation of a constitution afterwards adopted, and will be referred to. 
Thus, at this age of the world, we find this people about to le,ivc 
the broad plains of Asia, their early home, and the home of their 
fathers, patriotically forming a compact, and making themselves into 
a nation, to be governed by liberal principles., — at an age, too, when all 
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republics had gone to decay, and political darkness shrouded the whole 
earth. 

After leaving Asia, they first occupied the country lying between 
the Don and Dnieper for two hundred years. In 894 they entered 
Hungary, under their prince Almus, and in 900 made the conquest 
complete, under Arpad, son of Almus, haying subdued the Bulgarians, 
Sclavonians, Moravians, Germans, Italians and Croatians, with others 
that then occupied it ; thus establishing their reputation for indomi- 
table courage and perseverance, which they have not lost by time or 
oppression. 

In the distribution of the territory thus won, the common soldier 
came in for his share^ wherever daring, courage, or other superior 
merit, was found. 

This was done without regard to rank, not only as an act of justice, 
but to establish the noble principle that rank and birth were to have 
no particular favor with the stern Hungarian warrior or his people. 

From 900 to 1000, nothing of particular note transpired, save the 
gradual introduction of the arts of peace, agriculture and manufactures ; 
and that Geysa, the grandson of i\j|)ad, introduced Christianity, which 
was violently opposed, and made but little progress till after his death. 

Stephen, the son of Geysa, was the first King of Hungary, and was 
crowned in the year 1000. Stephen, in fiwt, was the founder of the 
kingdom, and one of the ablest and best monarchs Europe ever pro- 
duced. He remodelled the constitution, and gave form and symmetry 
to its rough beauties, and enlarged the hberties of the people by 
important changes in the social compact. 

At this period we are enabled to get at the Hungarian constitution; 
and, although novel to us in some of its features, yet when we reflect 
that this was an age of barbarism, at or near the time when political 
darkness commenced its reign over th§ face of Europe, — a darkness 
that fell hko a pall upon the energies of every other nation, — all must 
be struck with admiration at the genius, the justice, and the greatness 
of the man who, under such circumstances, was quietly giving to his 
people a constitution of checks and balances, showing great wisdom and 
a strong republican tendency. 

In the progress of her polity subsequently, we find Hungary, like 
our own government, was composed of three distinct branches, the one 
a check upon the other. First, the King. Second, the Diet, or Con- 

fress, composed of two Houses, the upper and lower. The upper 
ouse comprised the dignitaries of the Greek Church and Roman 
clergy, and the magnates or hereditary nobility. The lower house 
was composed of the inferior nobles (not hereditary); ecclesiastical 
chapters, by their representatives ; also, by representatives of the free 
towns, towns that had been enfranchised for some eminent service of 
war or peace. And, thirdly, by a Judiciary ; the Tavernicus, being 
the president of the Court of Appeal. Anotner feature worthy of par- 
ticular note is, that the Palatine, or President of the upper house, was 
chosen by the Diet from four candidates named by the king, and be- 

27 
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longing to any order of the state. This officer ranked next to Ai 
king, was regent, and appointed the generalissimo of the armies, lb 
king was chosen for life. Instead of being kiog bj birth, he va 
elected bj the Diet, which right was always exercised. Theyfc 
quently changed the line of succession to another branch of the Cunih. 
and even created a new dynasty. Thus came the power fiist in ik 
house of Hapsburgh. 

The powers of the king were limited. He could not declare i« 
without the consent of the Diet, nor could he levy taxes without Ae 
consent of the free towns. In case of disagreement, the Diet decidei 

The nobility were compelled to fight the battles of their countrr, 4 
war was legally declared. 

Beyond this, showing the wisdom of these people at an early agi, 
we find the united Greek Church sent their delegates to the Diet vi 
that religious toleration was guaranteed to the nation, and ever ate 
maintained. 

After the close of Stephen's reign, about thirty different soverdgni 
reigned over Hungary, up to the revolution of 1848, all of whom wen 
elected by the Diet The administration of each was guided and oon- 
trolled by the constitution of Stephen, and the subsequent changes 
therein, as the fundamental law of the nation. 

She was engaged in various wars, the most remarkable of whidi 
was with the Turks, covering much of the time fh)m 1526 to 1716; 
and but for the power and skill of the Hungarian armies, it is more 
than probable that the Koran would have supplanted the Holy Scrip- 
tvrcs, and the faith of Mahomet been the religion of all continental 
Europe at this day. 

At all times, throughout a period of more than eight and a half cen- 
turies, Hungary maintained inviolate the great democratic principle, 
that every man has a right to woi*ship God according to the dictates 
of his own conscience. 

Here I would remark that, in the year 1367, King Louis I. estab- 
lished the first high school for general education, at the expense of 
the sfate : and such lias been the progress of education throughout 
Hungary, 'that [says Paget in a late history] nine-tenths of the 
uhtile population can read and write in one or tiro languages:" thus 
establishing, beyond a doubt, the diffusion of intelligence among the 
people e<jual to any in Europe, and in advance of our own at the 
formation of our government, if not now. 

In 1848 uneasiness prevailed among the people of Hungary. Yet, 
notwithstanding their king had been elected by the Diet from the house 
of Hapsburgh from the year 1G87 to that time, they did not ask the 
entire overthrow of their limited monarchy; but they asked, with 
burning elocjuence, for redress of grievances, and an extension of lib- 
erty to the masses. 

The court of Vienna yielded, or pretended to yield, to the just 
rw^uest of the Diet and jK^ople, which caused universal rejoicings 
throughout the kingdom, little thinking of the treachery and fraud to 
be afterwards practised upon them. 
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The history of the bloody and treacherous onslaught upon devoted 
Hungary, the unwarrantable interference of despotic Russia, the horrid 
cruelties perpetrated upon Hungarian men, women and children, the 
treachery of a Gorgey, the fearful brutalities of *^the butcher" 
Haynau, are all too fresh in the memories of this House and the 
American people to need one word of comment. 

Up to this time Hungary was one of the important nations of Eu- 
rope. For more than eight hundred years her people had occupied 
the same territory ; had maintained her nationality ; had progressed in 
all the useful arts and sciences ; had diffused throughout the kingdom 
an almost universal elementary education, and had kept aUve, as a 
" holy fire," that germ of liberty that animated the breasts of their 
fathers far away upon the plains of Asia, at the birth of their nation. 

Her phy^cal and politick resources exhibit a people amply able to 
support their position in the great family of nations. 

1 take the following statistics from the speech of Mr. Webster at the 
dinner given to Kossuth in this city, as they are accurately prepared, 
and support my position. 

The following enumeration of the races that constitute the popula- 
tion of Hungary is taken from one of the latest and most authoritative 
publications of Austrian statistics, that of Haeufler : 

Hdkoart, including Croatia and Slavonia. 

Magyars 4,281,500 

Slowacks 2,200,000 

RnssnUks 850,000 

Servians 740,000 

OroatiAns 660,000 

SlaTonians (Stjrians) 60,000 

Bulgarians and others 1 2,800 

Slaronians, total 4,012,800 

Germans 986,000 

WaUachians 980,000 

Jews 260.000 

Oieeks and others 62,600 

10,622,800 
Transtlvavia. 

Magyars 260,170 

SMklers 260,000 

Germans 260,000 

WaUachians 1,287,840 

Others 60,400 

2,117,910 
MnjTART Fbontisbs. 

Magyars 54,000 

Croatians 692,960 

Senrians 203,000 

Slavonians, total 896,960 

Germans 185,600 

WaUachians 100.000 

1,286,460 
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Totals for all Huhqa&t. 

Magyars 4,606^ 

Slavonians 4,^X63 

Germans 1*421^ 

Wallachiana 2,317Ji 

Szeklers SSAJM 

Jews and others S7!^ 

Grand total IS.JO,!:! 

Bj a still more recent acconnt, taken from the official statistksaf 
Austria, it appears that Hungary, including Transylvania and Militar 
Frontiers, has one hundred and twelve thousand 8Cj[iiare miles, via 
fourteen million five hundred thousand inhabitants, and contains — 

Cities 75 

Towns W 

Villages l«.«l 

Boman Catholics 9,000.001 

Greeks 4.000,001 

Protestants 3,250,OII 

Jews 250,000 

Hungary is about the size of Great Britain, and comprehends neuly 
half of the territory of Austria. 

It is stated by another authority that the population of Hungary ii 
nearly fourteen millions, that of England (in 1841) nearly fifteen mil- 
lions, that of Prussia about sixteen millions. 

Thus it is evi^Kiit that, in point of power, so far as power depends 
upon population. 1 1 unirary possesses as much power as England proper, 
or even as the kin:^«loni of Prussia. Well, then, there is population 
enough — there are people enough. Who. then, are they } Their 
history is known to you as well as to myself, if not better : and I may 
say thoy are a ilistinct people from nations that surround them. They 
are distinct IVoni the Austrians on the west, and the Turks on the 
cast : and I will say, in the ne.xt place, that they are an efiHi:ht€ned 
nation. Th?y have their history; they have their traditions; they 
are attaciiod to tlieir own institutions and to their own constitutions, 
which have existed for more than a thousand years. 

Mr. Sjicakcr. I have proved, or endeavored to, that Hungary Tras 
not only an inipoitant nation, but that she possesseil. to an eminent 
degree, the capacities f<»r a republican government. 

Jlcr lon^ ai)h()rrLnce to the centralization of power, her watchful 
guanlianshi[) of tho rights of the people as guaranteeil by their ancient 
constitution, jealousy of the people for their rights, and love of liberty 
and • father-lan»l." — all "rive assurance of this belief; and vet. witn 
the history of h.er past iK-fore us, how often have we heard the remark, 
''They are totally ignoraiit of the principles of government, and incapa- 
blj of sustaining a rcpuMic, if unmolested " ! Such remarks must come 
from minds ill-informed upon the Hungarian character. Let them look 
back to the days of our Revolution. Had we then more courage, more 
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patriotism, and could more than ^'nine-tenths of our population read 
ttid write in one or more languages " ? 

The British constitution, up to the time of the Revolution, was not 
as liberal as the Hungarian ; yet but little complaint was made till near 
the war, and then, as in Hungary, our people made but a request to 
the king for a redress of grievances. And so it passed along until the 
Declaration of Independence, — in fact, till the formation of the con- 
stitation, — and then were found some of the purest patriots of the 
war opposed to our well-nigh faultless structure of government, for the 
reason of distrust in the intelligence of the people. Such men. it 
seems, are with us now. If they are such from principle, they are 
not to be censured ; but if they are raising the cry to retard the Hun- 
garian cause, I regard it as a sort of covert warfare, in which I would 
wish to be spared the laurels. 

For one, I have no such feelings of distrust of the intelligence of the 
people. I have always found it there ; and, from the most careful 
research, I am convinced as much good native sense, as strong powers 
of mind, enlarged by generous education, exist with the Hungarian 
masses as with any other nation ; — and, with efficient and pure-minded 
mlers at the head of a republican government (and we know they do 
not lack the men), I should have no fears of most triumphant success. 

But Hungary exists only in name. The foot-prints of the tyrant 
are upon her soil, and her people are borne down with sore oppression. 
The Austrian was driven from her borders, but the semi-barbarian 
soldiers of the Czar of Russia broke her power, and her people have 
become wanderers in other lands. 

Was this right? No! Was it lawful? No! For Hungary had 
her nationality independent of Austria, and of course had a right to 
repel Austrian invasion. 

All the writers upon international law agree upon the principle that 
every nation has a right to manage its own internal affairs, and that 
no other nation has a right to interfere. 

'^ No state has a right to intermeddle in the internal affairs of 
another. 

" This rule is a necessary consequence of legal equahty, and exclu- 
sive jurisdiction of independent states. 

"A right to interfere cannot be claimed, even by an ally.'^ — Chro- 
Has, 

" The perfect equality of nations is admitted by all writers to be a 
ffindamental principle, and inviolable." * * ** Relative magnitude 
or imbecility creates no distinction of rights." * * "It is usurp- 
ation, when a strong power interferes in the affidrs of a weak one." — 
Kent. 

Yattel lays it down as a principle of the laws of nations, 

^' That when a rebellion assumes the character of a civil war, foreign 
pavers not only have no right to interfere in favor of either side, but 
tons bound to recogniae and respeet two independent parties, constitat- 
iBg for the time, at least, two separate bodies, or societies. Though 
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mm pMty ba tp Mwne, jet flieie is bo ciwiwm w j«4g> <^ — *■> 4v 
•tana prociflelj in the pvedicMnent of two mtioH unable to 
aonie pointa of diqiote, and who ha^a reaortod to ams to aelda it; 
finmgn natiooa are boond to ohaenfo off tie laaoa ^ latf^^ 
to aoeh war." 

Sir, the interfentkm of Bnaaia in the afium of Hwiwaiy waa m 
open, palpable, flagrant and wanton mktion of the wdlaetlM hw 
cf naliona. It waa an interfirenee which atnidc the whole mSai 
worid irith anrpriae and honor, and whioh awakened in pntriotie 
efcrywhere a aoajncion d her i n t e n t i on to bnak down libenl 
plei, in whatever form and wherefer they nii||ht anpear. itai 
an ahnoet nniTmaal feeling that aoeh oppreaaion ahooU be repeHeir- 
that aid to Honguy ahooUl be aflbtded in tiiat way iriiidi tine w^ 
develop aa the moat prudent and eflective. 

I arnugn Roaaia aa a violator of the kwa of nature^ of natioH^tf 
wanlriiid, — the oideet, the hig^ieat, and moat aacred laws of CUkim^ 
dDOL I diarge her with bong a nation of nmrderers; fiir, in 
tion of thia law, ahe marched her anniea npon the territoij of a 
(Hnngary) with whom ahe waa at peace, '* interfered irith her 

Mr. Speaker, what ia the doty of other natimiai under 
liketheael 

SavaWiUman: 

'' The laws of nations cannot be varied by mnnidpal xcgnlatiQaa. 
If so, it is a violation of them, and the violators should be hM 
accottniable by all naiionsJ* 

Yattcl says : 

'-All natioDs have the right to resort to forcible means against a 
nation who openly violates the laws of nations." 

Grotius, Yattcl and others, say that 

'^ Nations have the greatest interest in causing the law of natioBB, 
which is the basis of their tranquillity, to be universaUy respected. 
If one openly tramples it under foot, they all may and ous^ht to rise 
up against him ; and, by uniting their forces to chastise the oommoa 
enemy, they will discharge their duty towards themselves, and towardi 
human society, of which they are members." 

'' The rights of a nation are inviolable and imprescriptible, and 
cannot be lost for want of use." 

This is the law of nations. Hungary had not lost the riffht to gov- 
ern herself by electing the Emperor of Austria as her king ; and, 
when she assumed the risht to govern herself, even Austria vraa unwv- 
ranted in her course, independent of her solemn edict to the Diet to 
give to Hungary the reforms she aaked for. 

Mr. Speaker, the law that one nation has no right to intenneddb 
with the affiurs of another is as clear and well-settled as any 
law of this nation, or of either of the states. Its justice and n 
are and must be acknowledged on all aidea. Its impos'tanQe ii fiir 
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beyond any national or state law; for, without such principle operating 
throughout the world, there could exist no nations, no government. 
The punishment of a breach of it is more imperative upon other 
nations, by reason of the vastncss of its importance, than the neglect 
to enforce any municipal law for the punishment of crime. 

Sir, suppose an atrocious murder is committed in your quiet neigh- 
borhood. For revenge or money, one of your neighbors is inhumanly 
butchered. The murderer is known ; the proof is conclusive. Would 
not there arise at once a universal feeling that the violated law should 
be redressed, and would not every one feel that an important duty 
rested upon him to aid in bringing the £end to condign punishment? 
No one can question but the crime of Russia is much deeper and 
darker than that of the individual murderer, and no reason can be 
offered why the duty to vindicate the laws is not more imperative upon 
nations than individuals. 

The world has not considered this question as they ought, and man- 
kind have been inclined to look to the execution of all such laws as 
they felt a peculiar interest in. The difficulty is this. We are too apt 
to circumscribe our views by self, — not regarding the whole family of 
man as our brethren, and that we are dependent upon one another 
throughout the great world ; we confine our charities, our aid, our 
good acts, to ourselves and immediate community, and to the present 
time, not guiding and guarding our national liberties for a mighty 
future. 

Mr. Speaker, having shown the unjustifiable, illegal and inhuman 
manner of Russian intervention in the case of Hungary, I will for a 
moment examine the principle of that proper intervention, the exer- 
cise of which, in behalf of Hungary, would have been justified by the 
laws of nations ; an intervention not only conforming to admitted prin- 
ciples of international law, but hallowed by the early recollections of 
that heroic people whose natal mom, though encircled by the worship- 
pers of despotism, found them bowing before the shrine of freedom. 

The law seems to be clearly settled upon this point, as well by pre- 
cedent as by authority. Washington justified intervention by a nation 
when necessary for the security of what is due to themselves. See 
Sparks' Life. The general principle, as laid down by Yattel and sus- 
tained by all jurists, is, "nations may interfere to protect themselves, 
whether the danger be remote or near.'' And Lord Castlereagh, in 
his circular despatch of January, 1821, insists upon this principle, 
though qualified by the remark, and says : 

" This danger must be justified by the strongest necessity, and be 
limited and regulated thereby ; that it could not receive a general and 
indiscriminate application to all revolutionary movements, without ref- 
erence to their immediate bearing upon some particular state or states. 
But its exercise was an exception to general principles of the greatest 
Talue and importance ; and one that only grows out of the special case and 
exceptions of this description could never, without the utmost danger, 
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be 80 far redaced to rule as to be incorporated into the ordiosr 
diplomacy of states, or into the institution of the laws of nations." 

Mr. Canning adopted the same views. 

The discretion of the statesman determines when to exercise a rigk 
the state possesses. It is a question of time only. 

There have been many instances of intervention that the world fas 
justified, the most important of which I will name. Cromwell inter- 
vened to prevent the extermination of the Waldenses. ^England inser 
fered to aid the Netherlands against Spain. That of then iidk 
and patriotic France in aid of our country. France, England aad 
Russia, aided the Greeks, and brought them safely out of their feaifel 
struggle with Turkey. Russia, England, Prussia and Aastria, Uxia- 
fered with the afiairs of Egypt and the Porte. The French inter&nt 
in the afiairs of Algiers, to prevent the piratical soldiers oppressiag 
the natives — at first ; though such intervention subsequently becaM 
one of conquest, at the beginning it was not. The five great powen 
intervened in the afiairs of Belgium and Holland. The United Stalet 
interfered in behalf of the Sandwich Islands, to prevent France from 
taking possession of them. 

Several declarations have been made by various nations, and at dif- 
ferent periods, that they should inter\ene under certain exigendes 
Some of these protests have been regarded ; others have not. 

Perhaps the boldest of them all was that of President Monroe, in hk 
annual message of 1825 ; and the same doctrine was reiterated b? 
President Polk, in 1845. 

Tliis ^rew out of the second Con;rres3 of Panama, invited bv B.i.- 
var. Buenos Ay res and Cliili refused to send delegates, whieh F.if 
said to he eau-:ed by the desire of Bolivar to create an onpirc. Thv 
United ^^tates were opposed to this, and, believing foreign iniiueijco ihe 
instigation, in 18*25 nnide solemn deelaration ''that European inter- 
vention in the afiairs of Souili America would be consideret.1 as o.au- 
gerous to the {.eace of the United States, and the manifestatii.'n of an 
unfriendly «li.-|-osition.'' Such is the principle boldly — and I niv 
justly and leg.illy — proclaimed. 

^Vhctlier ii would have been more or even a tithe as danjrorous to 
our tibtrtifs for some nation of Europe to have interfered in the pred- 
atory warfare of some of the remote provinces of South America, t«" 
as great a manifestation of unfriendly disjX)sition as, in the heart of 
Europe, at this enlightened age, when an important nation of nearlv 
fourteen millions is just forming herself into a liberal goverimienL to 
overrun her territory with a blood-thirsty soldiery, and at one fell 
swoop annihilite her, I leave for others to speculate and reason upon. 

The eii:5e of Greece excited more universal attention than any that 
hisU:)ry records, s;ne the one under consideration. Many who now 
hear me well recollect the excitement that pervaded this country. The 
question of bending an agent to Greece v,as discussed in this hall. 

Mr. Wehster's s|>eech u|X)n that occasion is familiar to all, as it has 
been recently republished ; and in no efibrt of his life, in my opinion. 
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has that great man done greater honor to himself and country. Mr. 
Clay supported the same position with Mr. Webster. Thus the two 
great champions of different interests were found together. They laid 
aside all party animosities, and met upon the broad platform of patri- 
otism and philanthropy. 

Mr. Clay now tdses different ground. He was then in the full 
strength of mature manhood. Disease and age had not wasted his 
physical strength, nor, imperceptibly to him, preyed upon his intellect, 

•* LUse a worm i' the bud." 

Greece had no agent here to speak for her, but our citizens were awake 
to her interest. Strange as it may appear to us now, at that time 
the Legislature of South Carolina called upon Congress to interfere 
and acknowledge the independence of Greece. And our good neigh- 
bors of the city of Washington, in their warm zeal, asked that mate- 
. rial aid, in implements of war, might be sent to Greece by our 
government. 

President Monroe, in his annual message of 1822, in speaking of 
Greece, says : '* The United States owe to the world a great example, 
and, by means thereof, to the cause of liberty and humanity a gen- 
erous support." And very similar was the tone of several succeeding 
messages, while this struggle was pending. There can be no mistaking 
his views. It is a fact, as I understand it, that his Secretary of State 
was in open correspondence with the chairman of the Greek commit- 
tee in London. 

England first intervened by recognizing the independence of Greece. 

The interference might, and perhaps should, have been based upon 
the principles of humanity ; but, in the preamble of pacification, the 
governments of England, France and Kussia, at London, July, 1827, 
put their interference upon the ground of ** the necessity of preventing 
the impediments to trade," to '* prevent the risks that their subjects 
would incur to their interests." This must be regarded as the extreme 
reason one nation can assign to interfere in the affairs of another. 

Mr. Speaker, in the case of Greece and Turkey, I have gone more 
fully into the details, inasmuch as there exist strong reasons that, had 
not the nations of Europe intervened, this government would. The 
case of Greece, though strong, was weak as compared with the one 
under consideration. 

That was more than a quarter of a century ago, when the resources 
of the country were feeble as compared with them now. Then we had a 
population of ten millions ; now, of twenty-five millions. Then it was 
a three months' journey to Europe ; now it takes but a dozen days. 
Then our commercial interests in the European trade were inconsider- 
able ; now they are immense. Then we had a national debt upon us, 
and were poor ; now we are the same as free from debt, and the richest 
people in the world. 

We have all felt grateful to France for her intervention in behalf of 
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oar noble ancestors in their perQoos struggle for the freedom n 
enjoj. We never said "it waa wrong in her/' and that "shein 
fbolidh.'" or that she had '* sinister and hidden motiTes of selC" We 
never condemned the Continental Congress for sending Dr. Franklia 
to France on the same errand that Kossath is here : nor have we anr 

J 

doubt that great and good man nsed his best skill in accomplishing tk 
great purpose of his missi<XL Bat for his snooess, our fate must fir 
many years have been that of Hangary. 

)Ir. Speaker, if I am right, this or any other nation has an unques- 
tionable right to intervene in the a^rs of Hangary. First, for the 
reason that Russia conmiitted a most flagrant violation of a treU-estai' 
lished principle of uiternatiofial law in her intervention ; and seoonl 
npon the principle of safety, justice between nati<His, humanity, ani 
last, commerce. 

For a moment I call the attention of the House and country to tk 
course of the Russian Czar, and the monarchs who obey his nod and do 
his bidding. 

Soon after the restoration of the Bourbons, the " Holy Alliance'^ 
was formed; and for its singularity — not for its blasphemy — I 
quote it : 

'' In the name of the most Holy and Invisible Trinity , their ^lajes- 
ties the Emperor of Austria, the King of Prussia, ana the Emperor 
of Russia, solemnly declare that the present act has no other <^jec( 
than to publish to the face of the world their fixed resolution, both in 
the administration of their respective states and in their jwlitical reb- 
tions with every other government, to take for their sole guide the pre- 
cepts of that holy religion, namely, the precepts of justice, Christian- 
ity and peace ^ which, far from being applicable only to private causes, 
must have an immediate influence on the counsels of princ<js, and guide 
all their steps, as being the only means of consoUdnting human 
institutions^ and remedying their imperfections/' 

Most precious piety this ! It emanated from the court of Russia. 

In the Laybach circular of May, 1821, it is declared •* all useful 
and necessary changes ought only to emanate from Xha free triti SLui 
intelligent conviction of those whom God has rendered responsiUe 
for power.'* Great Britain, thank Heaven ! repudiated the sacri- 
legious principle, as subvei*sive of the principles of liberty and of her 
constitution. 

Again, in their Congress of Troppau, it is declared by these precious 
worthies that *' the powers have an undoubted right to take a hostile 
attitude in regard to those states in which an overthrow of the govern- 
ment viay operate as an example.'^ It will be seen at once that this 
doctrine is a complete overthrow of the laws of nations, and, if carrieJ 
out, would soon make the world one great battle-field. 

But these pious kings and emperors, at the instance of other powers, 
at London, in 1831, were forced to abandon their former positions. 
The right to interfere in the aflairs of other nations, as pronounced at 
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Lajbach, in 1821, was denied and denounced. See the protocol issued 
by the five great powers. 

Mr. Speaker, again we find Russia pursuing the same course with 
Hungary, as promulgated in the accursed doctrine of 1821 — 2. And 
have we not fresh cause of alarm for the progress of despotism, if not 
for the down&U of freedom everywhere, when we look upon France, 
that was our ally, — " our very help in time of need," — the nation wo 
regarded above and beyond all others 7 The necks of her people are 
bowed down with oppression ; the yoke is upon them ; their patriotism 
seems subverted, and their energies paralyzed, while a Nero President 
is quenching his thirst for revenge with the best blood of her citizens ; 
is gloating over the complete destruction of the tried patriots and best 
sons of ^e nation ; has destroyed the last ray of the blessed light of 
liberty, and is enshrouding the land with the gloom of the darkness of 
most fearful oppression ; and, approving this, who is foremost to shake 
the bloody hana of the usurper, and congratulate him upon his great 
successes over human progress, but the Czar of Russia? Thus 
another powerful nation is added to the fell foes of fireedom ; I trust, 
sir, for a brief season only, and that the eagle of republican Franco 
will soon strangle in her talons the serpents that have crept within the 
sanctuary of her liberty. 

But a short time before the death of the great Bonaparte, he 
remarked that "in fifty years Europe will be either republican or 
Cossack." Heaven grant that the doubting prophecy of that wonder- 
fiil man will soon find beautiful France the eternal home of free, con- 
stitutional, and happy republicanism ! It must be so. The instincts 
of despots assure them this, and that a death-struggle is at hand, unless 
the calm and just intervention of other nations prevent it, and quiet 
the agitated world. Preparation has been gradually going on for the 
fearful result. All Europe seems now surcharged with the elements 
of strife. The political sky is dark and portentous. Black clouds, 
with thunder mutterinss of distrust and defiance, are quickly passing 
across the horizon. The oppressor is uneasy and alarmed; "his knees 
tremble ;" he sees the " hand- writing upon the wall." The oppressed 
are gathering in their harvest, and making all ready for the terrible 
feast of Mars. Inaction now upon the part of other nations, and it 
must come. I repeat it, it must come ; and no power, save " Him who 
spread the north over the empty place, and hung the earth upon noth- 
ing," can stay its progress, or prevent the fearful shock of contending 
millions. 

In such an event, will the United States have no interest in the 
result 7 Our commerce is in every European port, and our trade 
with all her nations. Have we no interest in the result ? Perad- 
venture " Europe becomes Cossack," shall we have no interest in the 
result ? Then would follow, as efiect follows cause, the whole power 
of despotic Europe to bear upon this happy land. The result might 
be fearful, and well worth warding off when it could have been donOi 
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and saved all blood-shcd, saved Europe, saved America (poli^f 
saved lilwrty, and greatly enlarged its borders. 

Mr. Speaker, ^rhat is to be done ? Shall we assume a quarrel lix 
will lead to arms 7 By no means. The remedy, in my humble jai^ 
ment, is before us, which will at once quiet the unholy passicis of 
mankind, and calm the heaving elements of political discord. 

I would recommend that the Congress of this republic empharcsZT 
declare : 

First, that *'no nation has a right to interfere with the coEies: 
a.Tairs of another.'* 

And, second, that Congress recommend to the President of i 
United Stiites the propriety of instructing our ministers and ciar'es 
to foreign governments, to invite them to meet our own in a gexm 
Congress of nations, for the consideration^ adoption^ and futvn 
enforcement^ of the above principle of international law. 

Such is my remedy, nor have I one doubt of its complete efficiencr. 

So far as Hungary is concerned, the Czar might fret and fume ix 
the time as the chided child ; but the master powers of the wcxld 
would awe him into respectful acquiescence. Talk of Russia ^ny to 
war, uj)on the promulgation of such a principle by America. EngkLd. 
and the other principal powers of Europe ! The old Czar is not to be 
caught in any such arrant and destructive folly. His entire iciriof 
would soon disappear from the seas, while the navies of England m 
America >vouM give security to the commerce of all nations. MulI 
of the j-iivnirth of his armies would be recjuired to guard Lis \<v^- 
And do.s ho not know that Poland yet has her legions of hep:s?3. ^\\l 
long un<ctilo'l accounts of deep and burning hatred, who so^.-n w;ul] 
hover u|'« -n liis K^ruers, like chafeil and hungry lions for their rrov . 
that lIuii^Mry wuuld. ui nuissc. follow him to the death, to avoLjt 
their own livsh aii'l blooding wrongs ? France (I mean ho r pe*:!!^-: 
has not tiTirotton her Kussian campaign, nor the relenik^s cruel: v d 
the C'oss;ok barbarian : but a deadly hatred yet exists in the breast cf 
the true IVoijchnian, and such an opportunity could not p^iss ul;e:- 
provod. Switzorlaml, too. has a score to settle. 

Ku<-.]a ;:o to war for such a cause, or any cause, with such fcct? 
iK^toro lu r I Ho who is credulous enough to believe so must have 
studitnl lu r history with ill success, and looked into the diplomacv 
of her enipvior with little care. Much more hkoly would Nicholas Iv 
to applaud iho I'^iict with lip- words of kindness, and readily vielJ :■- 
it with CifUrt s//iihs of approbation. 

Mr. iSpo:ikor, a word more and I close. Had such a Congress con- 
Tcneil one half-contury ago, many wars would have been pro vented, a 
rast amount of human sufToring avoideil, and milhons of hunian lives 
tave<I. It would U^ a Congress of perpetual peace. Its moral influeiKV 
would be irresistible. 

I wouhl by no means carry this matter so far as to form 'entan- 
^ing alliances'' with any other nation or nations : but such a Congress 
WOqU insure the peace of the world, and the welfare of mankind, axul 
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the spread and ultimate triumph of republican principles in Europe, 
would be its corollary. I would feel proud and happy to see my own 
Beloved country, founded, as she is, upon the rock of eternal truth, 
take the lead in the declaration and promulgation of a great and uni- 
versal principle of right in the holy science of national morality. 



KOSSUTH'S LECTURE, 

DELIVERED AT THE BROADWAY TABERNACLE, JUNE 21, 1862. 

Ladies and Gentlemen : During six months I have appeared 
many times before the tribunal of public opinion in America. This 
evening I appear before you in the capacity of a working man. My 
aged mother, tried by more sufferings than any living being on earth, 
and my three sisters, one of them a widow with two fatherless orphans, 
— together a homeless family of fourteen unfortunate souls, — have been 
driven by the Austrian tyrant^rom their home, that Golgotha of mur- 
dered ri^ht, that land of the oppressed, but also of undesponding braves, 
and the land of approaching revenge. 

When Russian violence, aided by domestic treason, succeeded to 
accomplish what Austrian perjury could not achieve, and I with bleed- 
ing heart went into exile, my mother and all my sisters were impris- 
oned by Austi'ia ; but it having been my constant maxim not to allow 
to whatever member of my family any influence in public affairs, 
except that I trusted to the charitable superintending of my youngest 
Bister the hospitals of the wounded heroes, as also to my wife the cares 
of providing for the furniture of these hospitals, not even the foulest 
intrigues could contrive any pretext for the continuation of their 
imprisonment. 

And thus, when diplomacy succeeded to fetter my patriotic activity 
by the incarceration in far Asia, after some months of unjust imprison- 
ment, my mother and sisters and their family were released ; and, 
though surrounded by a thousand spies, tortured by continual inter- 
ference with their private hfe, and harassed by insulting pohce meas- 
nres, they had at least the consolation to breathe the native air, to see 
their tears falling upon native soil, and to rejoice at the majestic spirit of 
our people, whicli no adversities could bend and no tyranny could break. 

But, free at last, by the humanity of the Sultan, backed by Amer- 
ican generosity, seconded by England, I once more was restored to 
personal freedom, and by freedom to activity. Having succeeded to 
escape the different gnares and traps which I unexpectedly met, I con- 
sidered it my duty publicly to declare that the war between Austrian 
tyranny and the fi eedora of Hungary is not ended yet ; and I swore 
eternal resistance to the oppressois of my country, and declared that, 
&ithful to the oath sworn solemnly to my people, I will devote my life 
to the liberation of my father-land. 

Scarcely reached the tidings of this, my after resolution, the bloody 

28 
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court of Vienna, than two of my sisters were again imprisoned ; my 
poor old mother escaping the same cruelty only on account that the 
bristling bayonets of the blood-hounds of despotism, breaking in the 
dead of night upon the tranquil house, and the persecution of my 
sisters, hurried away out of Hungary to the prisons of Vienna, threw 
her in a half-dying condition upon a sick bed. Again, no charge could 
be brought against the poor prisoners, because, knowing them in the 
tiger's den, and surrounded by spies, I not only did not communicate 
anything to them about my foreign preparations, and my dispositions 
at home, but have expressly forbidden them to mix in any way with 
the doings of patriotism. 

But tyrants are suspicious. You know the tale about Marcius. 
He dreamt that he cut the throat of Dionysius the tyrant, and Dionysius 
condemned him to death, saying that he would not have dreamt such 
things in the night if he had not thought of them by day. Thus the 
Austrian tyrant imprisoned my sisters, because he suspected that, 
being my sisters, they must be initiated in my plans. At last, after 
five months of imprisonment, they were released, but upon the condi- 
tion that they, as well as my mother and all my family, should leave 
our native land. Thus they became exiles, homeless, helpless, poor. 
I advised them to come to your free country, the asylum of the 
oppressed, where labor is honored, and where they must try to live by 
their honest work. 

They followed my advice, and are on their way ; but my poor aged 
mother, and my youngest sister, — the widow with the two orphans, — 
being stopped by dangerous sickness at Brussels, another sister stopped 
with them to nurse them. The rest of the family is already on the 
way in a sailing ship, of course, I iJelieve, and not in a steamer — for 
Te are poor. My mother and sisters will follow, as soon as their 
•lealth permits. 

I felt the duty to help them in their first establishment here. For 
Jiis I had to work, having no means of my own. 

Some generous friends advised me to try a lecture for this purpose, 
and I did it. I will not act the part of a crying complainant about 
our misfortunes ; we will bear it. Let me at once go to my task. 

There is a stirring vitality of busy life about this your city of New 
York, striking with astonishment the stranger's mind. How great is 
the progress of humanity ! Its steps are counted by centuries ; and 
yet, while countless millions stand almost at the same point where they 
stood, and some even have declined since America first emerged out 
of an unexplored darkness, which had covered her for thousands 
of years, like the gem in the sea ; while it is but yesterday a few Pil- 
grims landed on the wild coasts of Plymouth, flying from causeless 
oppressions, seeking but for a place of refuge and of rest, and for a 
free spot in the wilderness to adore the Almighty in their own way ; 
still, in such a brief time, shorter than the recorded genealogy of Uie 
noble horse of the wandering Arab, — yes, almost within the turn of the 
hand, — out of the unknown wilderness a mighty empire arose, broad as 
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iMA^ooean, solid as a mountain rock ; and upon the scarcely rotted roots 
agjllbiri primitive forest proud cities stand, teeming with boundless life, 
Br^ppMing like the praine grass in spring, adyancins like the steam- 
^^ engine, baffling time and distance like tne telegraph, and spreading 
r«^|be pulsation of their life-tide to the remotest parts of the world ; and 
:i m those cities and on that broad land a nation, free as the mountain 
^ i|ir, independent as the soaring eagle, active as nature, and powerful as 
^ ihe giant strength of millions of freemen. 
^ How wonderful ! What a present, and what a future yet ! 

Future 7 — Then let me stop at this mysterious word, the veil of 
unrevealed eternity ! 

The shadow of that dark word passed across my mind, and, amid the 
bustle of this gigantic bee-hive, there I stood with meditation alone ! 

And the spirit of the immovable past rose before my eyes, unfolding 
ihe misty picture-rolls of vanished greatness, and of the fragility of 
human things. 

And among their dissolving views there I saw the scorched soil of 
Africa, and upon that soil Thebes with its hundred gates, more splendid 
than the most splendid of all the existing cities of the world, — Thebes, 
the pride of old Egypt, the first metropolis of arts and sciences, and the 
mysterious cradle of so many doctrines which still rule mankind in dif- 
ferent shapes, though it has long forgotten their source. There I saw 
Syria, with its hundred cities, every city a nation, and every nation 
ifith an empire's might. 

Baalbec, with its gigantic temples, the very views of which baffle 
the imagination of man, as they stand like mountains of carved rocks 
in the desert, where for hundreds of miles not a stone is to be found, 
and no river flows, offering its tolerant bark to carry a mountain's 
weight upon ; . and yet there they stood, those gigantic ruins ; — and, 
as we glance at them with astonishment, though we have mastered the 
mysterious elements of nature, and know the combination of levers, 
and how to catch the lightning, and to command the power of steam 
and compressed air, and how to write with the burning fluid out of 
which the thunderbolt is forged, and how to drive the current of 
streams up the mountain's top, and how to make the air shine in the 
night like the light of the sun, and how to dive to the bottom of the 
deep ocean, and how to rise up to the sky, — cities like New York 
dwindle to the modest proportion of a child's toy, so that we are tempted 
to take the nice little tning up on the nail of our thumb, as Micromegas 
did with the man of wax. 

Though we know all this, and many things else, still, looking at the 
times of Baalbec, we cannot forbear to ask what people of giants was 
that which could do what neither the puny efforts of our skill nor the 
ravaging hand of unrelenting time can undo, through thousands of 
years. And then I saw the dissolving picture of Isineveh, with its 
ramparts now covered with mountains of sand, where Layard is dig- 
ging up colossal-winged bulls, huge as a mountain, and yet carved 
with the nicety of a cameo ; and then Babylon, with its wonderful 
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walls ; and Jcrnsalem, with its unequalled temple ; Tjrus, with iti 
countless flevts ; Anwl, with its wharves : and Sidon, with its lahj- 
rinth of work-shops and factories: and A.scalon, and Gaza, and Bevroot 
and further off Pcrsepolis, with its world of palaces. 

All these ])asscd before my eyes as they have been, and again they 
parsed as they now are, with no trace of their ancient greatness, bat 
«crt> an<l there a ruin, and everywhere the desolation of tombs. With 
M their splendor, power and might, they vanished like a bubble, or 
like the da^am of a child, leaving but for a moment a drup of cold 
sweat upon the sleeper's brow, or a quivering smile upon his lips : then 
tins wiped away, — dream, sweat and smile, all is nothingness. So the 
powerful cities of the ancient greatness of a giant age ; their very 
memory but a sad monument of the fragility of human things. And 
vet, proud of the passing hour's bliss, men speak of the future, and 
bolicvo themselves insured against its vicissitudes. 

And the spirit of history rolled on the misty shapes of the post 
before the eves of my soul. After those cities of old came the nations 
of old. The Assyrians, the Chaldeans, the warlike Philistines, the 
oommonMul republics of Phoenicia and the Persians, ruling from the 
Indus to the MiHlitcrninean, and Egypt, becoming the centre of the 
universe, after having been thousands of years ago the cradle of its 
oivih/iition. 

AVhore is the power, the splendor and the glory, of all those mighty 

nations } All has vanished, without other trace than such as the fcot 

of the waiulerer loaves upon the dust. And still men speak of the 

future w'nh proud security. And yet thev know that Cartliapre is no 

more, thoiiii;li it ruled Spain, ami ruled Africa beyond the Pilhirs of 

Ilereules down to Cyrcne, an immense territory, blessed with all the 

blessings of nature, which Ilermon filled with flourishing citits. of 

which now no trace remains. And men sjx?ak of the future, th'juizh 

thev know that such thin;rs as heroic Greece once did exist, izlori^.»us 
. •" • ... '~ 

m Its very ruins, and a source of everlasting inspiration in its immortal 
memory I 

Men spoak of the future, and still they can rehearse the powerful 
colonies that issued from Greece, and the empires their heroic S'-r^ 
have founded. And they can mark out with a finger on the u.ap the 
unjKualklod eonijuests of Alexander : how he crosseil victoriously thai 
de:*ert wlience JSemiramis. out of a countless host, brought homo hu: 
twenty men : and i'ynoas. out of a still larj:er numl»er. onlv seven 
men. lUit he (Alexander) went on in triumph, and con^uerevl Inviia 
up to tiie llydaspes as he conquered before Tyrus and Egypt, and 
secuivd with prudence what he had coni|uenxl with indouiiiable 
i>neri:y. 

And men speak of the future, though they know that such a thing 
as Home divl exist : — Rome, the mistress of the world : Rome, rising 
from atomic smalliiess to immortal greatness, and to a grandeur a'\sori>- 
itt^ the worM : Rome, now having all her citizens without, an-.i now 
8^u having all the world within her walls, and passing through ail 
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the vicissitudes of gigantic rise, wavering decline, and mournful fall. 
And men speak of the future still, with these awful monuments of 
fragility before their eyes ! 

But it is the sad fate of humanity that, encompassing its hopes, fears, 
contentment and wishes, within the narrow scope of momentary satis- 
fiu^tion, the great lesson of history is taught almost in vain. What- 
ever be its warnings, we rely on good fortune, and we are ingenious in 
finding out some soothing pretext to lull down the dread admonitions 
of history. Man, in his private capacity, consoles the instinctive 
apprehension of his heart with the idea that his condition is different 
firom what wamingly strikes his mind. 

The patriot feels well, that not only the present but also the future 
of his l)eloved country has a claim to his cares ; but ho lulls himself 
into carelessness by the ingenious consolation that the condition of his 
country is different ; that it is not obnoxious to those faults which made 
other countries decline and fall ; that the time is different, the charac- 
ter and spirit of the nation are different, its power not so precarious, 
and its prosperity more solid ; and that, therefore, it will not share the 
&te of those which vanished like a dream. And the philanthropist, 
also, whose heart throbs for the lasting welfare of all humanity, cheers 
his mind with the idea that, after all, mankind at large is happier than 
it was of yore, and that this happiness insures the future against the 
reverses of olden times. 

That fallacy, natural as it may be, is a curse which weighs heavily 
on us. Let us see in what respect our age is different from those olden 
times. Is mankind more virtuous than it has been of yore 7 Why, 
in this enlightened age, are we not looking for virtuous inspirations to 
the godlike characters of these olden times ? If we take virtue to be 
love of the laws, and of the father-land, dare we say that our age is 
more virtuous ? If that man is to be called virtuous who, in all his 
acts, is but animated by a regard to the common good, and who, in 
every case, feels ready to subordinate his own selfish interest to public 
exigencies, — if that be virtue (as indeed it is), I may well appeal to the 
conscience of mankind to give an impartial verdict upon the question, 
if our age be more virtuous than the age of Codrus or of Regulus, of 
Decius and of Scsevola ? 

Look to the school of Zeno, the stoics of immortal memory ; and 
when you see them contemning alike the vanity of riches and the am- 
bition of personal glory, impenetrable to the considerations of pleasure 
and of pain, occupied only to promote public welfare and to fulfil their 
duties toward their community, — when you see them inspired in their 
acts by the doctrine that, born in a society, it is their duty to live for 
the benefit of society, — and when you see them placing their own hap- 
piness only upon tne happiness of their fellow-men, then say if our 
too selfish, too material age, can stand a comparison with that olden 

period! 

When you remember the politicians of ancient Greece, acknowledg- 
ing no other basis for the security of the commonwealth than virtue, 

28* 
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md fee the political mtem of oar days tarniiig only upon manofa- 
turefl, oommeroe and nnaDoeSy will you say that our age is more ?i^ 
toooal When, looking to your own ooantry, — the beat, and the hap- 
piest because the best, of afi, — you will not dissimolate in your nund 
what consideratioDS influence the platforms of your political parties: 
ssid then, in contiarposition, will reflect upon t&Me times when Tinxn 
of Athens, chosen to take part in his connti^'s go?emment, assembled 
his friends and renounced their friendship, in order that he might not 
be tempted by party omsiderations, or by aflbctiaDS of amit^, in bii 
important duties towards the oommonweallh. Then, having thns 
reABCted, say, " Will yon take yoor own age to be mare Tirtooos, and 
therefore more insnred against the reverses of fortune, than those 
older times?" 

But perhaps there is a greater amount of private h^ipness, and, tv 
the bitMd difiuskm of private wel&re, the secnrityof the oommcmwealm 
is more hstinff and more sure? 

Caraodoli, having been ambassador in England, whai returned to 
Italy, said that " Inland is the most detestable country in the worid, 
because there are to te found twenty different sorts of region, but only 
two kinds of sauce with which to season meat" There is apoint in that 
questionable jest — materialism ! — curse of ou^r age ! Who can seri- 
ously speak about the broad difinsion of happiness in a country where 
contentment is measured aooordine to the many kinds of sauces we can 
taste 1 My people is by for not Uie most material. We are not much 

f'lven to the cupidity of becoming rich. We know the word " enough.-' 
he simplicity of our manners makes us easily contented in our mate- 
rial relations. We like rather to be free than to be rich : we look for 
an honorable profit^ that we may have upon what to live. But we 
don^t like to live for the sake of profit : augmentation of property and 
of wealth with us is not the aim of life. We prefer tranquil, inde- 
pendent mediocrity, to the incessant e.xcitcment and incessant toil of 
cupidity and gain. Such is the character of my nation ; and yet I 
knew a countryman of mine who blew out his brains because he had 
no means more to eat daily patee de fois srras and drink champagne. 
Well, that was no Hungarian character ; but, though somewhat eccen- 
trically, he characterized the leading feature of our country. 

Indeed, are your richest money-kings happier than Fai)ricius was, 
when he preferred his seven acres of land, worked by his own hands, 
to the treasures of an empire 1 Arc the ladies of to-day, adorned with 
all the gorgeous splendor of wealth, of jewels and of art, happier than 
those ladies of ancient Rome have been, to whom it was forbidden to 
wear silk and jewelry, or drive in a carriage through the streets of 
Bome7 Are the ladies of to-day happier in their splendid parlors than 
the Portias and the Cornelias have been in the homely retirement of 
their modest nurseries 1 Nay ; all that boundless thirst of wealth, 
which is the ruling spirit of our age, and the moving power of enter- 
prising energy, — all this hunting after treasures, and all its happiest 
results, — have they made men nobler, better, and happier } Have they 
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improved their soul, or even their body and health, at least so much 
that the richest of men could eat and digest two dinners instead of 
one ? Or has the insatiable thirst of material gain originated a purer 
patriotism 1 Has it made mankind more devoted to their country, 
more ready to sacrifice for puUic interest? If that were the case, 
then I would gladly confess the error of my doubts, and take the pre- 
tended larger amount of happiness for a guarantee of the future of the 
commonwealth. 

But, ladies and gentlemen, a single word, — the manner in which 
we use it, distorting its original meaning, often characterizes a whole 
century. You all know the word ** idiot,^^ Almost every living lan- 
guage has adopted it, and all languages attach to it the idea that an 
** idiot" is a poor, ignorant, useless wretch, nearly insane. Well, 
" idiot" is a word of Greek extraction, and meant with the Greek a 
man who cared nothing for the public interest, but was all devoted to 
the selfish pursuit of private profit, whatever might have been its 
results to the community. 0, what an immense, what a deplorable 
change must have occurred in the character of humanity, till uncon- 
sciously we came to the point that, by what name the ancient Greeks 
would have styled those European money-kings, who, for a miserable 
profit, administer to the unrelenting despots their eternal loans to 
oppress nations with, we now apply that very name to the wretched 
creatures incapable to do anything for themselves ! We bear compas- 
sion for the idiots of to-day ; but the modern editions of Greek idiot- 
ism, though loaded with the bloody scars of a hundred thousand 
orphans, and with the curse of millions, stand High in honor, and go 
on, proudly glorying in their criminal idiotism, heaping up the gold of 
the world ! 

But I may be answered that, after all, though our age be not so 
virtuous, and though the large accumulation in wealth has in reality 
not made mankind happier, still it cannot be denied you are in a pros- 
perous condition, and prosperity is a solid basis of your country's 
future. Industry, navigation, commerce, have so much developed, 
they have formed so many ties by which every citizen is linked to his 
country's fate, that your own material interest is a security to your 
country's future. 

In loving your own selves you love your country, and in loving 
your country you love your own selves. This community of public 
and private interest will make you avoid the stumbling-block over 
which others fell. Prosperity is, of course, a great benefit ; it is one 
of the aims of human society ; but, when prosperity becomes too mate- 
rial, it does not always guarantee the future. Paradoxical as the 
statement may appear, too much prosperity is often dangerous, and 
some national misfortune is now and then a good preservation of pros- 
perity. 

For much prosperity makes nations careless of their future ; seeing 
no immediate danger, they believe no danger possible ; and then, when 
a danger comes, either by sudden chance or by the slow accumulation 
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of noxious elements, then, frightened by the idea that, in meeting Ik 
danger, their private prosperity might be injured or lost selfishnes 
often prevails over patriotism, and men become ready to submit to arro- 
gant pretensions, and compromise with exigencies at the |>rice of prin- 
ciples ; and republics flatter despots, and freemen covet the friendship 
and indulgence of tyrants, only that things may go on just as they go. 
though millions weep, and nations groan; but still things should go 
on just as they go, because every change may claim a siicrifice, or 
affect our thriving private interest Such is often the effect of too 
great, of too secure prosperity. Therefore, prosperity alone aSnds 
yet no security. 

You remember the tale of Polycrates. lie was the happiest of men: 
good luck attended every one of his steps : success cro\vne<l all he 
undertook, and a friend thus spoke to him : '* Thou art too happy fi3r 
thy happiness to last ; appease the anger of the Eumenides by a vol- 
untary sacrifice, or deprive thyself of what thou most valuest among 
all that thou possessest.'' Polycrates ol)eyed, and drew from his 
finger a precious jewel, of immense value, dear to his hetirt. and threw 
it into the sea. Soon after, a fish was brought to his house, and the 
cook found the precious ring in the belly of the fish : but the friend 
who had advised him hastened to flee from the house, and shook the 
dust of its threshold from his shoes, because he feared a ^reat mischief 
must fall upon that too prosperous house. There is a deep meaning 
in that tale of Polycrates. 

Macbiavel says that it is now and then necessary to recall the con- 
stituent essential principles to the memory of nations. -Vnd who is 
charged by Providence with this task I Misfortune ! The battles of 
Cannie and of Thnisymene recalled the Romans to ilie love of their 
father-land. Nations have had till now alx)ut such thiuijs no other 
teacher than misfortune. They should choose to have a Kss afllictin<; 
one. They can liave it. To point this out will be the final o' ject of 
my remarks. But so much is certain, that prosperity aL-ne is yet no 
security for the future, even of the happiest commonweal ili. 

Those ancient nati(jns have Ixien also prosperous. The v were indus- 
trious, as your nation is ; their land has been covered w ith cities and 
villages, well-cultivated ficLls, blessed with the richest crojis, and 
crowded with countless herds spread over immense territ<»rios. furrowed 
with artificial roads : their flourishing cities swarmed with aitists, and 
merchants, and workmen, and pilots, and sailors, like ns New York 
does. Their busy la?)orers built gigjintic water- works, digj^Hl endless 
canals, and carried distant waters through the sands of the desert : 
their mighty, energetic spirit built large and secure harlx>rs, dried the 
marshy lakes, covered the sea with vessels, the land with living l>eings, 
and spread a creation of life and movement along the eaith. Their 
commerce was broad as the known world. Tyre exchanged its purple 
for the silk of Seriijue; Cashmere's soft shawls, tonlay yet a luxury 
of the wealthiest, the pearls of Ilavila, the diamonds of (.iolconda, the 
gorgeous carpets of Lydia, the gold of Ophir and Saba, the aromatic 
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spioes and jewels of Ceylon, and the pearls and the perfumes of Arabia, 
the myrrh, silver, gold-dust and ivory of Africa, as well as the amber 
of the Bjiltic and the tin of Thule, appeared alike in their commerce, 
raising them in turn to the dominion of the world, and undoing them 
by too careless prosperity. 

The manner and the shape of one or the other art, or one or the 
other industry, has changed ; the steam-engine has replaced the row- 
ing bench, and the cannon replaced the catapult; but, as a whole, even 
your country, which you are proud to hear styled **the living wonder 
of the world,'^ — yes, even your country in the New World, and Eng- 
land in the Old, — England, that gigantic work-shop of industry, sur- 
rounded with a beautiful evergreen garden, — yes, all the dominions 
of the Anglo-Saxon race can claim no higher praise of its prosperity, 
than when we say that you have reproduced the grandeur of those 
ancient nations, and nearly equal their prosperity. And what has 
become of them 7 A sad skeleton. What remains of their riches, of 
their splendor, and of their vast dominions 1 An obscure recollection, 
— a vain memory. Thus fall empires, thus vanish nations, which 
have no better guardians than their prosperity. 

But *Sve have," will you say, **we have a better guardian, — our 
freedom, our republican institutions, our confederation uniting so many 
glorious stars into one mighty galaxy, — these are the ramparts of our 
present, these our future security." 

Well, it would ill become me to investigate if there be *' something 
rotten in the state of Denmark;" and certainly I am not the man 
who could feel inclined to undervalue the divine power of liberty, — to 
underrate the value of your democratic institutions, and the vitality 
of your glorious Union. It is to them I look in the solitary hours of 
meditation ; and when, overwhelmed with the cares of the patriot, my 
soul is groaning under nameless woes, it is your freedom's sunny light 
which dispels the gloomy darkness of despondency ; — here is the 
source whence the inspiration of hope is flowing to the mourning 
world, that down-trodden millions at the bottom of their desolation 
still retain a melancholy smile upon their lips, and still retain a voice 
in their bleeding chest, to thanlc the Almighty God that the golden 
thread of freedom is not lost on earth. 

Tes, ladies and gentlemen, all this I feel, and all this I know, 
reflecting upon your freedom, your institutions, and your Union. 
But, casting back my look into the mirror of the past, there I see upon 
mouldering ground, written with warning letters, tlie dreadful truth that 
all thb has nothing new, and all this has been, and all this has never 
yet been proved suflicient security. Freedom is the fairest gift of 
Heaven ; but it is not the security of itself Democracy is the embod- 
iment of freedom, which in itself is but a principle. But what is the 
security of democracy? And if you answer '* the Union is," then I 
Bsk, ''and where is the security of the Union?" Yes, ladies and 
gentlemen, freedom is no new word. It is as old as the world. Dea- 
poCism is new, but freedom not And yet it has never proved a char- 
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tOT to the secnritj of nations. Republic is no new word. ItisasoU 
as the word '' society." Before Borne itself, a republic absorbed the 
world. There were in all Europe, Africa and Asia Minor, but repab- 
lies to be found, and many among them democratic. Men had to Hin- 
der to &r Persia, if they would have desired to know what sort of thing 
a monarch is. And all they have perished, — the small ones by foreign 
power, the large ones by domestic vice. 

And union, and confederacy, the association of societies, a confisd- 
erate repubUc of republics, is also no new invention. Greece h« 
known it, and flourished by it for a while. Rome has known it : by 
such associations she attacked the world. The world has known them; 
with them it defended itself against Rome. The so-called barbarians 
of Europe, beyond the Danube and the Rhine, have known it : it w» 
by a confederacy of union that they resisted the ambitious mistress of 
the world. Your own country — America — has known it : the tra- 
ditionary history of the Romans of the west, of those six Indian 
nations, bears the records of it. out of an older time than your ances- 
tors setded in this land ; the wise man of the Onondaga nation has 
exercised it long before your country's legislators built upon that basis 
your independent home. And still it proved in itself alone no security 
to all those nations who have known it before you. 

Your own fathers have seen the last of the Mohawks bury his bloody 
tomahawk in the name-sake flood, and bare his head to the majestic 
words of Logan, spoken with the dignity of an .Xmilius. that there 
exists no li\nng being on earth in the veins of whom one drop of the blood 
of his race did flow. Well, had history nothing else to touch us than 
that all that the wisdom of man did conceive, and all that Lis energy 
has executed, through all the innumerable days of the past, ami all 
that we take to be glorious in nations and happy to men, caimot <lo so 
much as to insure a future even to such a flourishing comnionweahh as 
yours : then weaker hearts may well ask : ^* What good is it to warn 
us of a fatality which we cannot escape ? What good is it to hold up 
the mournful monuments of a national mortality, to sadden our heart, 
if all that is human must share that common doom ? Let us do as we 
can, and so far as we can ; and let the future bring what bring it 
may.'' 

But that would be the speech of one having no faith in tlie all- 
watching Eye, and regarding the eternal laws of the universe not as 
an emanation of a Ijountiful Providence, but of a blind fatality, which 
plays at hazard with the destinies of men. I never will share such 
blasphemy. Misfortune came over me, and came over my house, and 
came over my guiltless nation ; still I never have lost my trust in the 
Father of all. I have lived the days when the people of my oppressed 
country went along weeping over the immense misfortune that they 
cannot pray, seeing the downfall of the justest cause and the out- 
rageous triumph of the most criminal of all crimes on earth ; and they 
went along not able to pray, and weeping that they are not able to 
pray. I shuddered at the terrible tidings in the desolation of my 
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exile; but I oonld pny, and amt the consoktioii home that I do not 
despair, — that I believe in God, and trust in his bonntifol providence, 
and ask them who of them, dares despair, when I do not? 

I was in exile, as I am now, bat arrogant despots were debating 
about my blood ; my infimt children in prison ; my wife, the £uthfiu 
companion of my sorrows and my cares, — I can hardly say of my 
joys, — hunted like a noble deer ; my sisters in the tyrant's &ngs, red 
with the blood of my nation ; and the heart of my aged mother break- 
ing about the shattered fortunes of her house ; and aU of them, at last, 
homeless wanderers, cast to the winds, like the yellow leaves of a 
fallen tree; and my father-land, my dear-beloved &ther-land, half 
murdered, half in chains ; and humanity nearly all oppressed, and 
those who are not yet oppressed looking with compassion at our sad 
&te, but taking it for wise pohcy not to help ; and the sk v of freedom 
dark on the horizon, and darkening &st over all ; — and nowhere a 
ray of hope, a lustre of consolation nowhere, — and still I did not 
despair ; and my fiiith to God, my trust to Pro\idence, has spread 
over my down-trodden land. 

I, therefore, who do not despair of my 0¥m country's future, though 
it be overwhelmed with misfortunes, I certainly have an unwavering 
faith in the destinies of humanity. And though the mournful exam- 

Ele of so many fidlen nations instructs us that neither the diffusion of 
nowledge nor the progress of industry, neither prosperity nor power, 

— nay, not even freedom itself, — can secure a future to nations; 

— still I say there is one thing which can secure it, — there is one law 
the obedience to which would prove a rock upon which the freedom and 
happiness of nations may rest sure to the end of their days ; — and that 
law, ladies and gentlemen, is the law proclaimed by our Saviour ; that 
rock is the unperverted religion of Christ But, while the consolation 
of this sublime truth falls meekly upon my soul, like as the moon-light 
falls upon the smooth sea, I humbly claim your forbearance, ladies and 
gentlemen, — I claim it in the name of ue Almighty Lord, to hear 
from my lips a mournful truth. 

It may displease you, it may offend ; but still truth is truth. 
Offended vanity may blame me, power may frown at me, and pride 
may call my boldness arrogant, but still truth is truth ; — and I, bold 
in my unpretending humility, will proclaim that truth. I will pro- 
claim it from land to land, and from sea to sea ; I will proclaim it with 
the fiiith of the martyrs of old, till the seed of my word Mia upon the 
conscience of men. Let come what come may, I say, with Luther, 
God help me — I cannot otherwise ! 

Yes, ladies and gentlemen, the law of our Saviour, the religion of 
Christ, can secure a happy future to nations. But, alas ! there is yet 
no Christian people on earth, — not a single one among all. I have 
spoken the word. It is harsh, but true. Nearly two thousand years 
have passed since Christ has proclaimed the eternal decree of God, to 
which the happiness of mankind is bound, and has sanctified it with 
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his own blood, md still there is not one sing^ natioii on esiih wUik 
ironld have enacted into its kw-book that eternal decree. • 

Men believe in the mjBteiies of religion, aooordii^ to the creed rf 
their church. Thev ffo to chorch, and they pray andgiTe alms to the 
poor, and drop the baun of consolation into the woonds of the affielri^ 
and believe theydoall that the Lord commanded todo,aiidbelierethev 
are Christians. No ! some few may be, hot their nation is not, — thor 
country is not The era of Christianity has yet to come ; and whoi ii 
comes, then, only then, wUl the future of nations be assured. Far heit 
firom me to misapprehend the immense benefit which the Chriatin 
religion, such as it ahreody is, has operated in mankind's history. It ki 
influenced the private character of men, and the social condition of mil- 
lions ; it was uie nurse of a new civilisation ; and, softening the 
ners and morals of men, its influence has been felt evoi in the 
quarter of history — in war. The continual massacres of the Greek 
ukI Roman kings and chie&, and the extermination of nations by thea, 
the all-devastating warfiure of the Timours and Genghis Khans, are ia 
ffeneral no more to be met with ; only my own dear &ther-luid wm 
doomed to experience <mce more the cruelties of the Timonn aad 
Genghis Khans out of the sacrilegioua hands of the dynasty of Austrii^ 
which calumniates Christianity by calling itself Christian. Bat, 
though that benefioal influence of Christianitv we have cheerfully h 
adcnowledge, yet it is still not to be disputed that the law oi Christ 
does yet nowhere rule the ChrisUan world. 

Montesquieu himself, whom nobody could charge with being partial 
to republics, avows that despotism is incompatible with tbe Christian 
religion, because the Christian religion commands meekness, and des- 
potism claims arbitrary power to the whims and passions of a firail 
mortal ; and still it is more than fifteen hundred years since the 
Christian religion became dominant, and throughout that long period 
despotism has been preeminently dominant. You can scarcely show 
one single truly democratic republic of any power which had sub- 
sisted but for a hundred years, exercising any influence upon the con- 
dition of tlie >vorld. Constantino, raising the Christian religion to 
Some*s ini])criiU throne, did not restore the Romans to their prmutive 
virtues. Constantinople became the sewer of vice ; Christian worship 
did not change the despotic habits of kings. 

The Tituses, the Trajans, the Antonines, appeared seldom on Chris- 
tian thrones. On the contrary, mankind has seen, in the name of 
religion, lighted the piles of persecution, and blazing toArhes of intote^ 
ance ; the earth overspread with corpses of the million victims of fknat- 
icism ; the fields watered with blood ; the cities wrapped in flame, and 
empires ravaged ^yith unrelenting rage. Why ? Is it the Christian 
religion which caused these deplorable facts, branding the brew of 
partly degraded, partly outraged humanity ? No. It was predaely 
the contrary ; the fact that the religion of Christ never yet was prac- 
tically taken for an all-overruling law, the obedience to which, out- 
weighing every other consideration, would have directed the policy of 
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nations, — that fact is the source of evil \!rhence the oppression of mil- 
L'ons has overflowed the earth, and which makes the future of the 
proudest, of the freest nation, to be like a house built upon sand. 

Every religion has two parts. One is the dogmatical, — the part of 
worship ; the other is the moral part The first — the dogmatic part 
— belonging to those mysterious regions which the arm of human 
understanding cannot reach, because they belong to the dominion of 
belief, and that begins where the dominion of knowledge ends. That 
part of religion, therefore, the dogmatic one, should be left to every 
man to setUe between (rod and his own conscience. It is a sacred 
field, whereon worldly power never should dare to trespass, because 
there it has no power to enforce its will. Force can murder, it can 
make liars and hypocrites ; but no violence on earth can force a man to 
believe what he does not believe. Yet the other part of religion — 
the moral part — is quite different That teaches duties towards our- 
selves, and towards our fellow-men. 

It can be therefore not indifferent to the human family, it can be 
not indifferent to whatever community, if those duties be fulfilled or 
not. And no nation can, with full right, claim the title of a Christian 
nation, no government the title of a Christian government, which is not 
founded on the basis of Christian morality, and which takes it not for 
an all-overruling law to fulfil the moral auties ordered by the religion 
of Christ towards men, and nations, who are but the community of men, 
and toward mankind, which is the community of nations. Now, look 
to those dread pages of history, stained with the blood of millions, 
spilt under the blasphemous pretext of religion ; — was it the interest to 
vindicate the rights and enforce the duties of Christian morality, which 
raised the hand of nation against nation, of government against gov- 
ernment? No, — it was the fimaticism of creed, and the fury of 
dogmatism. 

Nations and governments rose to propagate their manner to worship 
God, and their own mode to believe the inscrutable mysteries of eter- 
nity ; but nobody has yet raised a finger to punish the sacrilegious 
violation of the moral laws of Christ, — nobody ever stirred to claim 
the fulfilment of the duties of Christian morality towards nations. 
There is much speaking about the separation of church and state ; 
and yet, on close examination, we shall see that there was, and there 
is, scarcely one single government entirely free from the direct or indi- 
rect influence of one or other religious denomination, — scarcely one 
which would not at least bear a predilection, if not countenance with 
fevor, one or another creed ; — but creed, and always creed. The 
mysteries of dogmatism and the manner of worship enter into these 
considerations. They enter even into the politics, and turn the scales 
of hatred and affection ; but certainly there is not one single nation, 
not one single government, the policy of which would ever have been 
regulated by that law of moralitv wmch our Saviour has promulgated 
as the eternal law of God, which shall be obeyed in all the relations 
of men to men. But you say the direct or indirect amalgamation of 
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^Qidi tnd stite profed to be daiigeroiis to natioiis in Christkii iii 
fixr Christian times, beosnse it sffMkod the indifidiial ri^ts of SMi, 
sod smoQff them the desrest of sU, the liber^ of oonscieiioe end fiw- 
dom of tbon^t Well, of this danger, at least, the fiatnie of joir 
ooantr? is fim; because here, at least, in this jour haipfj land, rsEg- 
ioos liberty exists. Your institatiQiis kft no power to your goicn- 
ment to interfere with the lelimn of your dtiiaiis. Here evoy mia 
is free to wonhip God as he cHooaes to da 

And that is true, and it is a great dory of your country tbat it ii 
tme. It is a £MSt whidi entitin to ue nope dmt your nation will 
refi?e the law of Christ even on earth. Howe?er, tlie gnaiaaltt 
which your coostitiilion aff>rds to religioos liberty is bat a nsgriiie 
part of a Christian goremment Thm are, besides that, ponthf 
dttties to be falfilled. He who does no ridenoe to the eonocienee of 
man has bat the ncpatife merit of a man, doing no wrong; bot^ask 
who does not mar£r, does not steal, and does not eoYet what Ik 
nei^ibor*s is, bot^ by not stealing, not mnidering, noi oovotiDg wbt 
our neidib<»r's is, we did yet no poutive good ; a man who does not 
'morder has not yet occasion to the title of rirtoons man. And hen 
is precisely the infinite merit of the Christian religion. While Moeei, 
in the name of the Almif^ty God, ordered Imt nq^ativn deems 
towards fellow-men, the Christian religion mmmands poaitivn virtae. 



Its divine injonotionB are not perfiMrmed by not dou^ wron^; il 
desires us to do good. The doctrine of Jesus Christ is sablime m iti 
majestic simplicity. '' Thou shalt love God above all, and love thj 
neighbor as tnoa lovest thyself" 

This sublime doctrine is the religion of love : it is the religion of 
charity. '* Though I speak with the tongue of angels, and have not 
charity, I am become as sounding brass sm tinkling cymbals. Thoo^ 
I have the gift of prophecv, and understand all mysteries and iH 
knowledge, and have all fiiitii, so that I could remove nx>untains, sod 
have not charity, I am nothing. And though I bestow all my goods 
to feed the poor, and give my bodv to be burned, and have not char- 
ity, it profiteth me n^hing." Thus speaks the Lord, and thus he 
gave tne law: *' Do unto others as thou desirest others to do unto 
thee.' ' Now, in the name of Him who gave this law to humanity to 
build up the eternal bliss and temporal happiness of mankind, — in the 
name of that eternal Legislator, I ask, is in that charity^ that fimdi- 
mental law of Christianity, any limit of distinction drawn between 
man in his power, and man in his natural capacity ? Is it bat a lav 
for a man where he is alone, and can do but little good? Is it no hv 
more where two are together, and can do more good, — no law mm 
when millions are together 1 Am I in my personal adversities, is mj 
aged mother in her helpless desolation, are my homeless sisters whom 
Tou feed to-day that mj may work to-morrow, — are we your neigh- 
Ws, unto whom you do ss you would others in a similar positioa do 

^ yourself} And is every one of my down-trodden people a 
kbor to every one of yoo, — bat all my people coUectivelj, is it 
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not a n^Ahor to joa? And is my ntioii not » nd^ibor to joor 
nation? Ib my down-trodden knd a ne^^Ivr to yoor down-troddoi 
land? 0, my God! mm qpeak of the Christiw rdigkM^ and at^ 
themselTes Chivtians, and yet make a distinctioQ between Tirtae in 
private life and Yirtoe in pnUie life; as if the dirine law of charity 
would have been given only for certain small lelaSions^ and not for au 
the relations between men and men ! 

" There he is seain, with his eternal complaints aboot his coontzy'a 
wrongs," may p^i^ somebody remark ; "this is an assembly of 
chari^, assembled to ease his private woes of &mQy, and theie he ia 
again speaking rf his ooontry's wrongs, and allodmg to our ftfeign 
policy, aboat which he knows our views to be divided ! " Thus I may 
be charged. 

My ''private &mfly woes! " Bat all my woes, and all the woca 
of my fiunily , are concentrated in the unwarrantable opptession of m j 
fother-land. You are an assembly of chari^, it is true; and the 
Almighty may requite you for it ; — but, being a diaritable assembly, 
can you blame me that the filial and fraternal devotion of my heart, 
in taking with gratitude the balm of consolation whidi your charity 
pours into the bleeding wounds of my fionily, looks armmd to heal 
those wounds, the torturing pains of which you ease, but whidi cannot 
be cured but by justice and charity done to my fother-land? 

Shall this sad heart of mine be omtented by leaving to my home- 
less brother and sbters the means to have their bread by honest labor, 
their daily bread, salted with the bitter tears rf exile? And shall I 
not care to leave them the hope that their misfortune will have an end; 
that they will see again their beloved home ; that they will see it inde- 
pi^ent and free, and live where their fiithers lived, and sleep the 
tranquil sleep of death in that soil with which the ashes of their filthers 
mingle ? Shall I not care to give the consolation to my aged mother, 
that, when her soon departing soul, crowned with the garland of mar- 
tyrdom, looks down from the home rf the blessed, the united joy of 
the heayens will thrill through her immortal spirit, seeing her dear, 
dear Hungary free? Your views are divided on the subject, it may 
be ; but can your views be divided upon the subject that it is the com- 
mand of God to loye your neighbors as you love yourselves ? — that it 
is the duty of Christians, that it is the fundamental principle of the 
Christian religion, to do onto others as you desire oUiers to do onto 
you? And if there is, there can be no difference of 0[nnion in regard 
to the principle ; if no one in this vast assembly — whatever be the 
platform of his party — ever would disclaim this principle, will any 
one blame me that in the name of Christ I am bdd to claim the appli- 
cation of that principle ? I should not speak of politics ? Wolf, I 
haye spoken of Christianity. Your politics either agree with the bw 
of Christ, or they do not a^ree with it If they don't agroc, thon 
your politics are not Christian ; and if they agree, then 1 causo no 
division among yon. 
And I shall not speak of my people's wrongs? 0, my people t -^ 
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thou heart of my heart, and life of my life, to tliee are bent th 
ihou^ts of my mind, and they will remain bent to thee, though afl 
the world may frown ! To thee are jdiedged all the affections of mj 
heart, and they will be pledged to thee as long as one drop of blood 
throbs within this heart ! Thine are the cares of my waking boors; 
thine are the dreams of my restless sleep ! Shall 1 forget thee, but 
for a moment? Never ! never ! Gnrsed be the OKMnent, and ciined 
be I in that moment, in which thoa wooldst be forgotten by me ! 

Thoa art oppressed, my &ther-land ! becanse the principles of 
Christianity have not been execated in practice ; because the dntia 
of Ghristiani^ have not been fulfilled ; because the precepts of Chii»> 
tianity have not been obeyed ; because the law of Christianity did nol 
control the policy of nations; because there are many impious goram- 
ments to offend the law of Christ, but there was none to do the daties 
ocnnmanded by Christ ! 

Thou art fiJlen, my country ! because Christianity has jH to 
c<Hne; for it has not yet come — nowhere! Nowhereon earth! And 
with the sharp eye of misfortune piercing the dark veil of the future, 
and with the touCTo of Cassandra relating what I see, I cry it out to 
high Heav^i ara dkout it out to the earth, — Nations, proud of your 
momentary power, proud of your freedcmi, proud of your prosperity ! 
Your power is vain, your freedom is vain; your industry, your wealth, 
your prosperity, are vain. All this will not save you from sharing 
the mournful bte of those old nations, not less powerful than yon, not 
less free, not less prosperous than you, — and still fallen, as you your- 
selves will fall, — all vanished, as you will vanish, like a bubble thrown 
up from the deep ! There is only the law of Christ, there are only 
the duties of Christianity, which can secure your future, by securing 
at the same time humanity I 

Duties must be fulfilled, else they are an idle word. And who 
would dispute that there is a positive duty in that law, '^ Love thy 
neighbor as thou lovest thyself"? Do unto others as thou wouldst 
that others do unto thee I Now, if there are duties in that law com- 
prised, who shall execute them, if free and powerful nations do not 
execute them ? No government can meddle with the private relations 
of its millions of citizens so much as to enforce the positive virtue of 
Christian charity in the thousand-fold complications of private life. 
That will be impossible ; and our Saviour did not teach impossibihties. 
By commanding charity towards fellow-men in human relation, he 
commanded it also to governments. 

It is in their laws toward their own citizens, it is in their pohcy 
toward other nations, that governments and nations can fulfil those 
duties of Christianity ; and what they can, that they should. How could 
governments hope to see their own citizens and oUier nations observing 
toward them the positive duties of Christian moraUty, when they them- 
selves do not observe them against others, — when oppressed nations, 
the victims, not of their own faults, but of the grossest violati<.«i of the 
law of Christ, look in vain around to find out a nation among Christian 
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, and a govanmenl HBong Chrisliia flOfernments, doing unto 
tilfla^ ia the hSa of tbeir sapveme need, as the Savioor aaid that it is 
d^ to do unto others in efwj case. 

xes, gentlemen, as long as the principles of Christian morality are 
not carried ap into the intemationiEd relations, as long as the fragile 
irisdpm of political exigencies overmles the doctrines of Christ, there 
18 no freedom on earth firm, and the future of no nation sure. But 
let a powerful naticxi, like ^ours, raise Christian morality into its 
public conduct, that nation will have a friture against which the very 
gates of hell itself will never prevail. The morality of its policy will 
react upon the morality of its individuals, and preserve it from domes- 
tic vice, which, without that prop, ever yet has attended too much 
prosperity, and ever yet was followed by a dreadful fall. The moral- 
ity of its policy will support justice and freedom on earth ; and thus 
augmenting the numbei* of free nations, all acting upon the same prin- 
ei|ne, its very future will be placed under the guarantee of them all, 
and preserve it from foreign danger, which it is better to prevent than 
to repel. 

And its future will be placed under the guarantee of the Almighty 
himself, who, true to his eternal decrees, proved, through the down&U 
of so many mighty nations, that he always nunished the fiithers in the 
coming generations ; but, idike bountiful ana just, will not and cannot 
forsake mose wh<mi he gave power to carry out his laws on earth, and 
who willingly answered his divine call. Power, in itself, never yet 
was sure, it is right which makes power firm ; and it is communis 
which makes right secure. The task of Peter's apostolate is accom- 
plished; the churches are founded in the Christian world. The task 
of Paul's apostolate is accomplished; the abuses of fanaticism and 
intolerance are redressed. But the task of him wh(Hn the Saviour 
most bved is not yet accomplished. The gospel of charity rules not 
yet the Christian world ; and, without charity, Christianity, you know, 
IS '^ but sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal." 

Charity ! thou fidrest gift of Heaven, thou &mi]y link between 
nations, thou rock of their security, thou deliverer of the oppressed ! 
— when comes thy realm? Where is the man wh<»n the Lord has 
chosen to establish thy realm? Who is the man whom the Lord has 
chosen to realize the religion, the tenets of which the most beloved dis- 
ciple of the Saviour has recorded from his divine lips? who is the man 
to reform, not Christian creeds, but Christian morality ? — Man ? No, 
— that is no task for a man, but for a nation. Man may teach a doc- 
trine ; but that doctrine of charity is taught, and taught with such 
sublime simplicity, that no sectarist yet has disputed its truth. 

Historians have been quarrelling about mysteries, and lost empires 
through their disputes. The Greeks were controversially disputing 
whether the Holy Ghost descends from the Father alone, or from the 
FaUier and Son ; and when Mahomet battered the walls of Byzantium, 
tlMy heard it not He pulled down the cross fit>m Santa Sophia ; they 
saw it not, till the scimetar of the Turk stopped the rage of quarrel 

29* 
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with the blow of death ; — in other quartera they went on dispating 
and deciding with mutual anathemas the question of transfiguiatioQ, 
and many other mysteries, which, being mysteries, constitute the 
private dominion of belief. But the doctrine of charity none of them 
disputes ; there they all agree, — nay, in the idle times of schdasticii 
subtilty, they have been quarrelling about the most extrmTpgint 
&ncies of a scorched imagination. Mighty folios have been wntten 
about the problem how many angels could dance upcm the top of i 
needle without touching each other. 

The folly of subtlety went so &r as to profane the sacred name tf 
God, by disputing if he, being omnipotent, has the power to sin ; i( 
in the holy wafer, he be present dressed or undressed ; if the SavioBr 
would have chosen the incarnation in the shape of a gourd, instead U 
a man, how would he have preached, how acted miracles, and how 
have been crucified ; and when they went to the theme of investi- 

fating if it was. a whip or a lash with which the angels whipped St 
erome for trying to imitate in his writings the pagan Cicero, it was 
but after centuries that Abbot Gartant dared to write that if St Jer- 
ome was whipped at all, he was whipped for having badly imitated 
Cicero! 

Still, the doctrine of Christian charity is so sublime in its simplidtj 
that not even the subtlety of scholasticism dared ever to pro&ne it 
by any controversy ; and still that sublime doctrine is not executed, 
and the religion of charity is not realized yet The task of this Va- 
rious progress is only to be done by a free and powerful nation, 
because it is a task of action, and not of teaching. Individual man 
can but execute it in the narrow compass of the small relations of pri- 
vate life. It is only the power of a nation which can raise it to 
become a ruling law on earth ; and, before this is done, the triumph 
of Christianity is not arrived ; — and, without that triumph, freedom 
and prosperity, even of the mightiest nation, is not for a moment safe 
from internal decay, or from foreign violence. 

A\Tiich is the nation to achieve that triumph of Christianity, by pro- 
tecting justice with charity? Which shall do it, if not yours, whom 
the Lord has blessed above all, and from whom he much expects, 
because he has given it much ] 

Ye ministers of the gospel, who have devoted your life to expound 
the eternal truth of the book of life, remember my humble words, and 
remind those who with pious hearts listen to your sacred words that 
half virtue is no nrtue at all, and that there is no diflference in the 
duties of charity between public and private life. 

Ye missionaries, who have devoted your life to the propagation of 
Christianity, before you embark for the dangers of far inhospitable 
shores, remind those whom you leave that the example of a nation 
exercising right and justice on earth by charity would be the mightiest 
propagandism of the Christian religion. 

Ye patriots, loving your country's future, and anxious about her 
security, remember the admonitions of history; remember that the 
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freedom, the power and the prosperity, in which your country glories, 
is no new apparition on earth ; — others also have had it, and yet they 
are gone. The prudence with which your forefathers have founded this 
commonwealth, the courage with which you develop it, other nations 
also have shown, and still they are gone. 

And ye, ladies, — ye feirest incarnation of the spirit of love, which 
vivifies the universe, — remember my words. The heart of man is 
given into your tender hands ; you mould it in its infancy ; you im- 
print the lasting work of character upon man's brow ; you ennoble his 
youth ; you soften the harshness of his manhood ; you are the guard- 
ian angels of his hoary age. AH your vocation is love, and your life 
is charity. The religion of charity wants your apostolate, and 
requires your aid. It is to you I appeal, and leave the subljme topic 
of my humble reflection to the meditation of your Christian hearts. 

And thus my task of to-day is done. Man shall earn the means 
of life by the sweat of his brow. Thus shall my family. Your char- 
ity of to-day has opened the way to it. The school which my mother, 
if God spares her life, will superintend, and in which two of my sisters 
will teach, and the humble farm which my third sister and her family 
shall work, will be the gift of your charity to-day. 

A stony weight of cares is removed from my breast. 0, be blessed 
for it, be thanked for it, in the name of them all, who have lost every- 
thing, but not their trust to Grod, and not the benefit of being able to 
work ! My country will forgive me that I have taken firom her the 
time of one day's work, to give bread to my aged mother and to my 
homeless sisters, the poor victims of unrelenting tyranny. Returning 
to Europe, I may find my own little children in a condition that again 
the father will have to tsJ^e the spade or the pen into his hand to give 
them bread. 

And my father-land will again forgive me that that time is taken 
from her. That is all, what I take from her ; nothing else what is 
given, or what belongs to her. And the day's work which I take 
from my country I will restore it by a night's labor. To-day, the 
son and the brother has done his task. You have requited his labor 
by a generous charity ; the son and the brother thanks you for it, and 

e patriot, to resume his task, bids you a hearty, warm &rewell ! 
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